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Foreword 


This book is a gift ... it is from Scott Allen, an utterly shameless 
Deadhead, to the community he has loved for a long time. 

It is, in one sense, a historical textbook. Scott encountered, as I 
have, some amazing bits of misinformation about the Grateful Dead 
floating among the young hoard of newcomers to our distributed 
village, and he has tried to compile for them a record which is more 
or less straight. 

I can’t tell you for sure how well he’s done, being a bit of a 
newcomer too. I didn’t start writing Grateful Dead songs until 1971, 
by which time the rest of them thought it had been “a long, strange 
trip” already. Besides, I have always kept a distance between myself 
and the heart of the matter. So a lot in here is news to me. (Which is 
not to say it ain’t so). 

At first, I was alarmed that someone would attempt this. I tend to 
think of us as some sort of tribe, and tribes take their spiritual 
nutrition from shared myths. I was afraid that, since history is usually 
the enemy of the mystery, his cold facts would murder a number of 
essential unicorns. I’m pleased to report that, at least in regard to the 
events with which I am familiar, there is enough slack between his 
version and the one I remember to leave the mythology some growing 
room. 

He does haul that gap back to its proper tolerance, I think. As 
Joseph Campbell pointed out, a detached metaphor is as corrosive as 
groundless gossip. And, as I said, I have overheard some stories about 
the Grateful Dead, especially from the newly converted, which really 
did seem too unmoored from anyone’s version of “reality.” 

The author generally seems to understand that the real object of 
his adoration is not the band, but the Mysterious Creature which 
sometimes arises between them and the audience, which all of us 
create and of which each of us should be properly in awe. 

I hope you will accept this book with the grace in which it’s given. 
As a fairly shameless Deadhead myself, I am grateful for it. 


John Perry Barlow 
— Grateful Dead 
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“I read somewhere that 77 percent of the mentally ill live 
in poverty. Actually, ’m more intrigued by the 23 percent 
who are apparently doing quite well for themselves.” 

— Jerry Garcia 


1 
Jack Straw 


Upon entering the arena, you’re greeted by many people, all sharing a 
good time and looking forward to a Grateful Dead concert. It’s 1989, 
and the band is at a creative and performing peak. “It was the high 
point of that era,” recalls the group’s rhythm guitarist, Bob Weir. “We 
were hot, feeling our oats, and surprising each other onstage. We 
could hear and feel each other thinking, and we could intuit each 
other’s moves.” 

The Grateful Dead - Jerry Garcia on lead guitar and vocals; Bob 
Weir on rhythm and vocals; bassist and vocalist Phil Lesh; drummers 
Mickey Hart and Bill Kreutzmann, and keyboardist and vocalist Brent 
Mydland - take the stage. The air is rife with both anticipation and the 
pungent smell of well-grown marijuana. 

People are talking in excited voices: What song will the Dead open 
up with ? Do you think they'll play “Dark Star” ? Did you hear about last 
night’s show in Philly ? Pass that joint already !! 

It’s tie dye and good vibes. 

You’re meeting a woman on a blind date arranged by one of your 
colleagues. As you stand outside Gate 21 nervously chewing your 
gum, along comes a lady who you know without asking is into the 
blues. She extends a hand and pleasantly says, “Hi, I’m Lucia Amaro. 
Everyone calls me Luci.” 

“Hi Luci, it’s nice to meet you,” you politely reply, gripping her 
hand. “I’m Sean. That’s a pretty dress.” 

“Thanks,” she modestly says. “I got it outside a show in Eugene 
last summer.” 

“Wow ! I was at that show,” you respond. “Autzen Stadium. The 
‘Jack Straw’ > ‘Bertha’ that opened set two was off-the-hook.” 

“As was the ‘Terrapin’ that soon followed,” she says with a smile. 

The sound of the band tinkering with their instruments grabs your 
attention. Most nights, the Dead’s set-list is improvised. As Mickey 
Hart explains, “It takes daring to go up in front of 20,000 people and 
just go with the feeling of the night ... to fall under a spell and spin a 
web. When a band goes out there with a setlist, they haven’t taken 
into consideration the mood of the audience and the scene.” 

Deadheads, as fans of the band are called, influence the type of 
show the Dead will play. “Our audience is patient, they cut us a lot of 
slack,” states Jerry Garcia. “We aren’t under any pressure to perform a 


‘Grateful Dead greatest hits’-type show. We don’t do a show in the 
conventional sense of a ‘show.’ We play music. We assume our 
audience is intelligent and that’s worked for us.” 

A first-timer once described the beginning of a Grateful Dead 
concert this way: “The crowd cheered as the band came onstage. 
There stood an unimpressive looking group of men. No startling 
entrance, no dazzling clothes. They didn’t even say anything before 
they started to play.” 

The group’s primary vocalists and songwriters, Bob Weir and Jerry 
Garcia, turn to one another and agree on a song. Weir strums a few 
gentle chords as Garcia strings together a spiraling succession of notes. 
The pair share, and trade, the vocal duties on tonight’s opening 
number, “Jack Straw.” 


Weir and Garcia pick up the tale of Jack Straw and his traveling 
companion, Shannon: 


Leaving Texas 
Fourth day of July 
Sun so hot, clouds so low 
The eagles filled the sky 


Catch the Detroit Lightning 
Out of Santa Fe 


Great Northern out of Cheyenne 
From sea to shining sea 


Gotta get to Tulsa 
First train we can ride 
Got to settle one old score 
And one small point of pride ... 


“Jack Straw” captures the camaraderie and adventure that compel 
Deadheads as well as the on-the-road spirit of the Grateful Dead. This 
began to be embodied in the Dead’s music after lyricist Robert Hunter, 
one of two band lyricists, traveled with the group as they toured 
America during 1970 and 1971. 

“Hunter started going on the road with us to see what life was 
like, so as to be able to have more of that view in the music,” confirms 
Garcia, “for the words to be the Grateful Dead’s words.” 

“One of my favorite lyric places to come from is the desert, 
specifically the Southwest. It’s very rich in images,” says Hunter. “I 
have a natural affinity for songs like ‘Jack Straw.” 

Hunter’s artistry as a lyricist was astutely summarized by one 
Deadhead blogger as such: “Only Robbie Robertson rivals Hunter’s 
ability to manipulate bits of Americana into a mood. There’s no 
‘Detroit Lightning out of Santa Fe’ and the Union Pacific - not the 
Great Northern - is ‘out of Cheyenne’ but who cares ? The Dead lay 
their musical filigree over, under and around Hunter’s lyrics, merging 
the tale of Jack Straw with all the other legends of the American 
West.” 


Jack Straw from Wichita 
Cut his buddy down 
Dug for him a shallow grave 
And laid his body down 


Half a mile from Tucson 
By the morning light 
One man gone and another to go 
My old buddy, you’re moving much too slow 
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Before their thirty-year run as a band ended following the 1995 
death of Jerry Garcia, the Grateful Dead had played 2,318 concerts 
and 678 different songs, performed on three continents, in twelve 


countries, and in 45 of America’s 50 states. 

Which suited Deadheads just fine. 

As explained by Garcia, “Essentially, the Grateful Dead audience is 
acting out their version of ‘How much freedom is there left in America 
to go for a wild ride?’ What’s left is you can follow the Grateful Dead 
on the road. You can’t be locked up for that yet. So it’s an adventure. 
And an adventure is essential. It’s part of what it means to find 
yourself in America. It’s kind of like the war-stories America, just like 
Neal Cassady on the road. It’s hard to join the circus, and you can’t 
hop the freights anymore, so you chase the Grateful Dead around. You 
have your adventures, when your car breaks down in Des Moines and 
you need to hitchhike some place and a guy picks you up and he’s a 
Deadhead. You can have your tires blown out in some weird town, 
and you get hell from strangers. These are your ‘war stories.’ You can 
have something that lasts through your life, the times you took 
chances. I think that’s essential in anybody’s life, and it’s harder and 
harder to do in America. If we’re providing some margin of that 
possibility, then that’s great. We’re one of the last adventures in 
America.” 

The nomadic themes in the Grateful Dead’s music were also 
inspired by Beat author Jack Kerouac, whose tales of journeying 
across America were immortalized in his seminal 1957 novel On the 
Road. “Kerouac became so much a part of me that it’s hard to 
measure,” confesses Garcia. “I can’t separate who I am now from what 
I got from Kerouac. I don’t know if I would ever have had the courage 
or the vision to do something outside with my life, or even suspected 
the possibilities existed, if it weren’t for Kerouac opening those doors.’ 

In April, 1951, Kerouac summarized seven years of road 
experiences in On the Road, his eleventh book, by taping sheets of 
teletype paper into a 120-foot scroll and, as lore has it, typing non- 
stop for three weeks. The book propelled him to fame and into 
controversy. On the Road was heralded by the literary underground 
and the growing beatnik movement but savaged by Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy and the right wing, which derided Kerouac for his scathing 
view of post-World War II America. 

Despite his profound impact on the counterculture of the Sixties, 
Kerouac was largely disassociated from the movement. When author 
Ken Kesey and the Merry Pranksters, a madcap group of Kesey’s 
friends, met Kerouac at a Manhattan party in 1964, it was an 
awkward meeting, with little reverie, despite the presence of Neal 
Cassady, Kerouac’s long-time friend. 

Cassady, who was born in Salt Lake City in 1926, moved to 
Denver with his father, Neal Sr., after his parents separated following 
the stock market crash of 1929. In Denver, his dad, a barber by trade 
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and a transient by nature, taught his son how to hitchhike and ride 
the rails; as a teenager, Cassady lived on skid row with Neal Sr. while 
also attending various reform schools. At 17, he moved in with his 
mother on Denver’s East Side, where he got by stealing cars, playing 
cards, betting on horses and shooting pool. (Locals claim Cassady still 
has an unpaid bar tab at the Denver saloon My Brother’s Place). After 
getting married, Cassady and his first wife moved to New York in 
1947, where he met poet Allen Ginsberg, author William Burroughs 
and Kerouac. After being introduced to Cassady, Kerouac immediately 
began to craft the character of Dean Moriarty for On the Road. 

“As incredible as Cassady was as a fictional character, the reality 
was more incredible, much more than anybody could get down on 
paper,” says Garcia. “He was like the ultimate something ... the 
ultimate person as art. Not only did he play into his own myth, but he 
also played into you specifically. He knew your trips, he knew who 
you were, like a person in a book.” 

Cassady married his second wife, Carolyn Robinson, on April 1, 
1948; that year, they moved to a ranch in Monte Sereno, 50 miles 
south of San Francisco, where they raised three children. To support 
his family, Cassady worked as a brakeman for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. By 1953, Ginsberg, Burroughs and Kerouac had all relocated 
to San Francisco, and Cassady was reunited with his literary pals. 

In 1962, the young Oregon writer Ken Kesey, who was living in 
Palo Alto (where he had penned most of his highly-acclaimed first 
novel, One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest), captured the attention of 
Cassady. When he visited Kesey in Palo Alto later that year, the two 
struck up the friendship that served as the crucial link between the 
Beat Generation and the Sixties. 

Using an advance for Cuckoo’s Nest, Kesey had purchased a home 
in the San Francisco suburb of La Honda, where he had finished 
Cuckoo’s Nest and was now living with the Merry Pranksters, who 
included activist Carolyn Adams (Mountain Girl), Viet Nam vet and 
writer Ken Babbs (Spit in the Ocean), Paul Krassner (The Realist), 
Stewart Brand (Whole Earth Catalog), comedian Hugh Romney, Jerry 
Anderson and 22-year-old Sandy Lehmann. In nearby Atherton, Kesey 
made a second purchase, paying $1,500 for a 1939 International 
Harvester school bus. The bus was anointed “Further” by artist Roy 
Sebern, who painted the name on its destination sign. (The word was 
later briefly misspelled on the placard as “Furthur,” which is why it is 
referred to as “Furthur” in the Tom Wolfe novel The Electric Kool-Aid 
Acid Test). “God” was printed above the odometer and “Weird Load” 
across the rear panel. 

After purchasing an arsenal of video and recording equipment 
with more of Kesey’s royalty money, the Pranksters began to plot a 


cross-country trip in Further to the 1964 World’s Fair in New York. 
They planned to document their trans-America adventure, a party 
being held in Manhattan for the release of Kesey’s second novel, 
Sometimes a Great Notion, and a meeting with Timothy Leary and his 
crew of LSD mavericks at Leary’s upstate New York home in 
Millbrook. 

However, before the Pranksters could head east, they had to 
resolve a minor issue. They needed a bus driver. That is, until Neal 
Cassady came roaring up the driveway of the La Honda home late one 
night in a Jeep station wagon. “The rear end immediately fell off,” 
recalls Prankster Ken Babbs. “That was our introduction to Neal. He 
spent three sleepless days and nights talking and working and putting 
that thing together. We looked at each other and said, ‘This is the man 
we need on our team.”” 

Kesey, Cassady and a crew of twelve Pranksters began their 
journey east on June 17, 1964, armed with a stash of AVR equipment 
and hallucinogenics. Their cross-country jaunt, the subject of the 2011 
documentary film Magic Trip, was later described by The New York 
Times as “a hit-and-run action on the silent generation.” 

Upon returning to the Bay Area, Kesey and the Pranksters were 
introduced to a neophyte blues and r’n’b band named the Warlocks. 
The group featured Weir, Garcia, Lesh, Kreutzmann and Ron “Pigpen” 
McKernan, a vocalist who blew a mean harp and also knew how to 
work both an organ and an audience. The Warlocks had been building 
a following around San Francisco and were about to change their 
name to the Grateful Dead when they were invited by Kesey and the 
Pranksters to serve as the house band for a series of parties in 1965 
and 1966 known as the Acid Tests. 

The highlights of the Acid Tests were the raucous sets from the 
Dead and the raw, spontaneous raps of Neal Cassady. On January 8, 
1966, during an Acid Test at San Francisco’s Fillmore Auditorium, 
Cassady was in rare form. “We can go twenty times faster,” he 
excitedly told the audience. “Like exceeding seven times the speed 
limit. Don’t go on the wrong side of the bridge unless you’re really 
wailing. The way I learned I was colorblind out there, I think I was 
only 13, the grass, to me, it looked red. I hitchhiked into Kansas. At 
that time, you know, I couldn’t get the certificate, the stamp, so I stole 
a pair of plates hitchhiking back to Denver. The sheriff of the local 
town said, ‘What’cha got under your vest there, boy ?’ I said, ‘Well, 
that’s just my chest there.’ The chest and vest weren’t right, no. Eight 
days.” 

“He had the most incredible wit,” says Garcia. “He used to have 
this thing where you’d take a dollar bill out and he would holler out 
the serial number on it. And every once in a while he’d get it right ! 


No shit. Your mind would be so blown. There was nothing like him. 
He had the most incredible physical body, in terms of physicality and 
timing. He was so much larger than life.” 

Cassady helped both the Warlocks and the Grateful Dead forge 
their signature live sound. According to Weir, Cassady’s approach to 
driving was “useful if you play improvisational music. You can build 
those skills to see around corners ‘cause there are plenty of corners 
that come up. We gleaned that approach from Cassady. He was one of 
our teachers as well as a playmate.” 

“There’s no experience in my life that equals riding with Cassady 
in a ‘56 Plymouth or a Cadillac through San Francisco or from San 
Jose to Santa Rosa,” recalls Garcia. “There were times when we got 
pulled over and a cop would talk to Cassady. He’d instantly turn into a 
humble guy. ‘Hey, I’m just driving these college kids around. Pm a 
working man myself.’ He’d have his wallet out, his life story out ... 
little clippings and pictures and all kinds of shit. And pretty soon the 
cops would go, ‘Oh fuck it !”” 

“Driving with him was such an experience,” attests Robert Hunter. 
“It was so-o-o frightening because he would depend on his radar, and I 
didn’t have that radar and couldn’t relax. Pd go down that mountain 
with him, coming out of La Honda [until] I finally swore that I’d never 
drive with that madman again. He’d have your hair standing on end.” 

“He was able to go 50 or 60 miles an hour through downtown 
rush-hour traffic, he was able to see around corners, I don’t know how 
to better describe it,” recalls Bob Weir. 

“This guy was ten years older than most of us and he came along 
and without really drawing attention to himself, he lectured us steady 
on a certain bunch of things,” stated Ken Kesey. “One is: ‘Going 
around this curve, set up for that.’ We had this guy continually 
elaborating a message that we didn’t really get until years later. I 
found out that he was making a steady statement about something to 
do with our society at the time.” 

“He was flying circles above me,” says Hunter. “He used to visit 
me a lot. He paid me the compliment of saying that when he goes to 
New York he visits William Burroughs, and when he comes out here 
he hangs out at my house. He was Mr. Natural for us. He would say 
things, and if you had him on tape and could listen back, you could 
hear replies you hadn’t heard ... multi-faceted replies. The man was 
phenomenal, a phenomenal brain.” 

“Neal was the fastest man alive,” says Wavy Gravy, the Prankster 
formerly known as Hugh Romney. “He’d do ten things at once and 
nothing twice. I remember after dancing three hours to the Grateful 
Dead, he says to me, ‘Boy, are my feet tired. It’s a good thing I’m not a 
foot.” 


“A lot of people couldn’t handle him,” says Garcia. “And a lot of 
people were scared to death of him. They thought he was totally 
crazy. And a lot of people would dismiss him because he didn’t cop 
centerstage. He would have a little sideshow going on over here. 
You’d ignore it as long as possible, but you’d sort of get sucked in, and 
pretty soon ... wham ! There you are in this world. If you went for it, it 
was incredible. But he’d never lay it on you. It was one of those things 
you had to volunteer for.” 

After a wedding party in San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 
Mexico on February 3, 1968, Cassady attempted to walk the rails to 
the next town. The story has long been told that, in the cold and rain, 
wearing only jeans and a T-shirt, Cassady fell into unconsciousness 
near the town of Puerto Villarta and died of exposure just four days 
shy of his 42nd birthday. As Cassady lie dying early on the morning of 
February 4, according to a fictionalized account of his death written 
by Kesey in an essay titled “The Day Superman Died,” his last words 
were the number of railroad ties he had counted on his ill-fated 
venture: “Sixty-four thousand, nine hundred and twenty-eight ...” 

The exact cause of Cassady’s death has, for decades, remained 
unclear and debated. It’s known that, at the wedding reception, he 
took secobarbital, or Seconal, a powerful barbiturate. The physician 
who performed Cassady’s autopsy declared the cause of death as 
“general congestion in all systems.” That same physician later stated 
that his report was inaccurate because Cassady was a foreigner and 
drugs were involved. 

The generally-accepted cause of Cassady’s death is exposure, 
although Carolyn Robinson said before her death in 2014 that she 
believed he could have died as a result of renal, or kidney, failure. 
Joseph Lennon McCord, or Joe McCord, is the Prankster referred to as 
Merlin in The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test. McCord has a less 
romanticized version of Cassady’s death than his friend, Kesey. 
McCord claims that Cassady was killed by Mexican police: “Neal was 
staying with us when this happened. I was asked to identify him. I saw 
Neal’s body at the morgue in Puerto Villarta. He had been murdered. I 
saw four bullet holes in Neal’s upper body. The next day, after we 
called Carolyn, the cops cremated his body.” 

McCord dismisses the idea that Cassady could have died from 
exposure. “He was strong,” McCord says. “He stayed in a cave in Big 
Sur for six months that you couldn’t even stand up in. I know the so- 
called official story does not jive with what I am saying. But I was 
there. The Federales shot him four times in the chest. I wasn’t 
supposed to see the wounds, but I did.” 

Never trust a Prankster ? 

“It was hard not to [be like] Neal when he was around,” says 


Hunter. “He was such a master of any social situation that you would 
learn it yourself, and when he was away it would take weeks before 
you would stop ‘being Neal.’ That was true of all of us. It would create 
the same impression on other people when you were being Neal as he 
would create on you when he was being himself. I had incredible 
experiences with him. He blew my mind hundreds and thousands of 
times.” 


2 
Fire on the Mountain 


In 1943, at the age of eight, Ken Kesey and his parents left Colorado 
to live with relatives in Roseburg in southern Oregon’s Umpqua River 
Valley. After graduating from Springfield High School, Kesey attended 
the University of Oregon in Eugene, where he was he was a star 
wrestler. (He would later be selected as an alternate on the 1960 U.S. 
Olympic wrestling team). In May, 1956, during his junior year at 
Oregon, Kesey eloped with Norma “Faye” Haxby, his high-school 
sweetheart and friend since the seventh grade. He earned a journalism 
degree in the spring of 1957, making him the first person in his family 
to graduate from college. 

Kesey took a year off from school to work on his family’s dairy 
farm - the Eugene Farmers Creamery - before heading south in the 
summer of 1958 to begin graduate school at Stanford University. He 
enrolled in the school’s Creative Writing Program and was both a 
Woodrow Wilson fellow and a Saxton Prize recipient. 

While in Palo Alto, he took part in the government-sponsored LSD 
experiments held at Stanford Hospital in 1959. “There were about 120 
of us, students and non-students,” recalled Kesey. “The government 
wanted somebody to look into ‘that room.’ They said, ‘Hey, we got a 
great room, we discovered this nice room. Let’s get somebody to go in 
there and look it over.’ When I walked out, they said, ‘Don’t let 
anybody else know.”” 
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“So, what do you do for a living ?” asks your new friend. 

“By day I’m a teacher and by night a tape-trading Deadhead 
spreading the good word.” 

“A man with a mission,” she says good-naturedly. “I like that. I 
work in finance.” 

There’s a first-date pause. You say a quick prayer. I hope she’s not 
another uptight corporate bot. 

Finally, she asks, “You ever hear of the Web ?” 

“T hear it’s a great new way to trade tapes,” you reply. 

From the stage, strains of a reggae-flavored tune begin to drift 
over the audience. 

Luci takes a glimpse at her wrist watch. “It’s 7:20,” she says with a 


laugh. “You know what that means !” 

“It’s 4:20 on the West Coast,” you answer, shooting her a friendly 
wink. 

She takes out a massive joint and, like a gentleman, you extend a 
lit match. Luci draws in a huge hit, holds it as long as she can, and 
then exhales in a cloud of smoke and a fit of coughing. She passes the 
zeppelin to you and, with the cutest smile, remarks, “Haven’t smoked 
in a few days.” 

As you bogart the torpedo, you smoothly deliver the opening salvo 
in your attempt to impress her: “The Dead first played ‘Fire on the 
Mountain’ at Winterland in ‘77.” 

After participating in the government’s LSD experiments, and 
while still a grad student at Stanford, Kesey encountered a writing 
block as he was working on his first novel. A neighbor on Perry Lane, 
the bohemian enclave where Kesey lived, suggested the solitude of a 
nightwatchman’s job at the Veterans’ Administration Hospital in 
Menlo Park might help. “Vik Lovell {to whom One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest is dedicated} was working over there as a student. I 
went over and applied for a job and a week or so later had a job,” 
Kesey recalled. “They put me on the same ward with the doctor that 
had given me those early [LSD] pills. He was not doing his 
experimentation anymore; he had quickly learned that this could be a 
real problem for the American government. One night, I came back in 
with my keys and went into his room, into his desk, and took out a lot 
of stuff. That was the source of most of our - all of our drugs - fora 
long time.” 

The experience of working at night with both disabled war 
veterans and the mentally-challenged while tripping by day on stolen 
government-manufactured LSD turned out to be so cathartic for Kesey 
that he abandoned his original manuscript and instead wrote his 
break-out 1962 novel One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. 

The writer’s first two works, Cuckoo’s Nest and Sometimes a Great 
Notion (1964), established him as one of America’s most-promising 
young literary talents. Despite the rancor, Kesey knew that fame was 
fleeting. In 1965, he and Faye purchased a 75-acre farm in Pleasant 
Hill, Oregon that included a red farmhouse and a lake stocked with 
trout, tortoises and bullfrogs. 

His acclaim grew after Sometimes a Great Notion, considered by 
many to be his finest work, was brought to the stage and then to the 
Hollywood screen. The film adaptation of the novel - the 1971 movie 
Never Give an Inch, starring Paul Newman - garnered two Academy 


Award nominations and brought Kesey modest fanfare. The 1975 film 
version of One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest made him famous. It 
became one of only three films (the other two are 1934’s It Happened 
One Night and 1991’s The Silence of the Lambs) to capture the Academy 
Awards’ “Big Five,” including Best Picture, Best Actor (Jack 
Nicholson) and Best Actress (Louise Fletcher). 

Despite the success of his first two novels, the author was content 
to write only when time permitted. He was more concerned with 
raising three children (a fourth child, Jed, died in a 1984 van accident 
on a road trip with the University of Oregon’s wrestling team), bailing 
hay and rearing beef cattle, sheep and fowl. “I felt like I could write 
forever,” Kesey said, “but I had such a short time to raise a family. So 
much of your energy and thinking needs to go into writing. All those 
ideas are like juggling a lot of balls. It was difficult to be distracted by 
one of my children coming in with a bloody nose. All the balls fall. 
And it takes a while to get them balanced again.” 

Until his death in 2001, on the occasions Kesey did find the time 
to write, he inked essays, short stories and novels as well as three 
articles for Rolling Stone. The first was written in 1974 after Kesey 
journeyed to Giza, Egypt to visit the Great Pyramid. The intent of this 
essay was, as he put it, “to discover the meaning of life and get it over 
with.” 

The second piece honored John Lennon just weeks after the ex- 
Beatle was murdered in 1980. In it, Kesey recalled the time in 1968 
the Beatles made arrangements through the Dead to have the author, 
a few Pranksters and two Hells Angels courier a stockpile of 
psychedelics to the Apple office in London for their annual Christmas 
party. “A kind of cultural lend-lease” is how Kesey described the 
exchange. Before the start of the party, a hungry Angel attempted to 
grab a bite and was rudely admonished by an Apple executive. 

“The room,” wrote Kesey, “suddenly polarized.” 

Out of a corner, with Yoko Ono at his side, appeared John Lennon 
in a silly Santa Claus outfit. 

“Enough !” said the Beatle, and the party was on. 

Kesey’s final article for Rolling Stone, a call for global peace in the 
aftermath of the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks, was written 
shortly before his death. 

After Further’s 1964 journey across America, the bus took one last 
trip - to the Woodstock Music and Art Festival in 1969. For the next 
35-plus years, the International Harvester found repose in a swampy 
area on the Kesey farm, where it served as a family hangout, a chicken 
coop, and a dugout for backyard baseball games. Curators from the 
Smithsonian Institution approached Kesey in 1992 about acquiring 
Further. “At first, the Smithsonian did not want the bus because they 


had no room to display it,” reveals Zane Kesey, the author’s son. 
“Then they wanted it if we had someone restore it. Then they just 
wanted to put it in their ‘archive storage’ next to the Ark of the 
Covenant, so dad just said, ‘No.”” 

Zane - named by his father after the adventure novelist Zane Grey 
- had the bus relocated to a sprawling pasture on the family farm in 
2005. For the next eight years, Further resided in this pastoral setting, 
a rusting hulk, its rotting roof covered with deep green moss. The 
same California license plate (MAZ 804) that once proudly adorned 
the front bumper wearily hung at a 45-degree angle. The odometer 
remained stuck at 64,359 miles. 

Beginning in March, 2013, Zane raised enough funding to 
completely restore Further. To celebrate the 50th anniversary of his 
father’s 1964 trip with the Pranksters, Zane took the Chitty Chitty 
Bang Bang of psychedelic buses on a 42-date trek across America in 
the summer of 2014. 

“When we went to Lake Pontchartrain [in Louisiana] and went 
into the ‘Blacks Only’ section of the beach, we weren’t trying to make 
trouble,” recalled Ken Kesey. “We were just high on acid, having a 
good time.” 

Although the author never recaptured his early success as a writer, 
he offered no laments. “I gave America my heart,” he said. “I think 
raising a family is a lot more important than writing.” 


“Fire on the Mountain” reaches a soaring crescendo before Jerry 
and Phil ease the jam back into a slow reggae pulse anchored by the 
steady tempo of Mickey and Billy. 

Garcia sings the song’s closing verses: 


The flame from your stage has now 
spread to the floor 
You gave all you got, why you wanta 
give more ? 


The more that you give, the more 
it will take 
to the thin line beyond which you 
really cannot fake 


Fire, fire on the mountain 
Fire, fire on the mountain 


As the playing reaches another inspired peak, you realize the fattie 
is still smoldering. Like one-time ABA and NBA great and basketball 
Hall of Famer George Gervin, you finger roll the spliff to Luci, who 
pinches it and then, with a smile, chides you: “Bad enough you 
bogarted the joint for the whole song, now you’re gonna try to tell me 
you forgot to bring a roach clip ?” 

Witty, charming and a pothead, you think. My kinda woman. 


3 
The Golden Road 
(to Unlimited Devotion) 


With a smile on his face, Garcia picks the rapid-fire opening notes to 
“The Golden Road (to Unlimited Devotion),” a nugget from the 1967 
album The Grateful Dead. This simple, melodic number reflects the 
sounds of the day: catchy tunes with over-the-top choruses. 
Psychedelic “pop” bands were emerging all over the world - London’s 
Pink Floyd, the Doors in Los Angeles, Lou Reed and the Velvet 
Underground from New York, the Grateful Dead - and grabbing the 
attentions and capturing the imaginations of young people 
everywhere. 


See that girl barefooting along 
Whistling and singing, she’s a-carrying on 
Got laughing in her eyes, dancing in her feet 
She’s a neon diamond, she can live on the street 


Hey ! Hey! 
Come right away 
Come and join the party every day 


F 
ts 


The “on-the-road” spirit of the beatnik generation and its heady 
literature and art coalesced with the idealism and electric music of the 
Bay Area to propagate the Haight-Ashbury. 

The Haight, a San Francisco neighborhood off the Pacific 
peninsula, was ground zero for both the hippie movement and many 
of the cultural, political and social changes that rocked America 
during the 1960s. “We were thinking about a peaceful planet, we were 
not thinking about anything else,” says Garcia. “We were not thinking 
about power, we were not thinking about those kinds of struggles. We 
were not thinking about revolution or war or any of that. We all 
wanted to be able to live an uncluttered life, a simple life, a good life, 
and think about moving the whole human race ahead a step or a few 
steps.” 


October 13, 1955: At a Six Gallery poetry reading in North Beach, 
Allen Ginsberg debuts his poem “Howl.” Jack Kerouac, who titled the 
caustic piece, and Neal Cassady sit side by side in the audience. They 
drink beer, pass around wine jugs and joints, enthusiastically applaud 
and loudly lead cheers of “Wow !” and “Yes !” 


Poet Lawrence Ferlinghetti is so turned on by Ginsberg’s poem 
that he publishes it through City Lights, his North Beach bookstore 
press. The use of what were then-perceived as obscenities in the poem 
brings a repressive censorship court battle against Ferlinghetti, who 
eventually wins a landmark judicial decision. 


Late 1950s: High School student Robert Hunter performs in, 
according to the lyricist, “my own band called the Crescents. I played 
trumpet, doing my Harry James fantasy.” 


Summer, 1960: Twenty-year old Phil Lesh attempts to hitchhike to 
Calgary in the hope of finding work in the oilfields. 


“T got as far as Spokane,” recalls Lesh. “My buddy, whose uncle in 
Spokane was supposed to have connections in the oilfields, didn’t. 
That led to one of the great experiences in my life, which was riding 
the rails. A boxcar, from Spokane to Seattle. What an experience ! I 
remember sneaking on early in the morning. It took only 36 hours ! 
You can’t get away with that anymore.” 

While Phil is riding the rails in the summer of 1960, Jerry Garcia 
and a new friend, a black East Palo Alto resident named David 
McQueen, are spending the summer scouring the town for odd jobs. 
“We were the Laurel and Hardy of East Palo Alto,” recalls Garcia. 
“We'd find these little twenty-bucks-a-day jobs moving furniture. 
‘Here, you take the heavy end.’ ‘No, goddamn, you take it !’ ‘No, no, 
no, no...’ ‘Oh, look out for that !’” 

At McQueen’s ramshackle home on the outskirts of town, 
according to Garcia, “Somebody brought a little acoustic guitar over 
and I played a little and David McQueen, when he heard me play the 
blues, it just ... it killed him. He says, ‘White man with a soul like you, 
with soul like what you got, man.’ I was tremendously flattered. He’d 
take me around to all his friends’ places and I’d play the blues and 
people would go, ‘Goddamn, that white boy can play the blues !”” 


Spring, 1961: After each serves short stints in the U.S. Army, 
Hunter and Garcia (whose enlistment was his mother’s punishment for 


stealing her car) are introduced by mutual friend Alan Trist and 
become fast friends. “We were 18 and 19,” says Hunter. 


Living out of two cars in an East Palo Alto parking lot - Garcia’s 
was a 1950 Cadillac Sedan - the two eat canned food and drink cheap 
wine while also becoming singing partners. “We started a folk duet 
called Bob and Jerry and wrote our first song [in 1961]. Back in those 
days, there weren’t a lot of people on the street. I thought me and 
Garcia were really unique, the new thing,” says Hunter. “It was quite 
arrogant. We felt we were the legitimate rulers of the world. The next 
year, all of a sudden, there started being more and more of us.” 

In the last interview before his death, Garcia reminisced about the 
time he and Hunter spent living in East Palo Alto and how he landed 
the Caddy: “What kind of place was Palo Alto ? Deeply subversive in a 
visionary, far-out way. After I’d been in the Army, I went to East Palo 
Alto. Pd just bought a car, my first car, which was a nice ‘50 Cadillac ! 
A ‘50 Cadillac Sedan [that] I bought from a cook in the Army. I 
brought it to Palo Alto, I had just enough gas to get it down there. 
And then it died ! It died in a parking lot just behind the building 
where my friend [Laird Grant] was staying. I made it comfortable in 
there, and that became my house, my apartment.” 

Despite their dire living conditions, reveals Garcia, “I kept going 
further into music and Hunter into writing.” 


January, 1963: Janis Joplin returns to the Bay Area, where she 
performs as a solo artist at both the Coffee Gallery and the Coffee and 
Confusion. She sings and plays guitar, occasionally using an autoharp, 
and is often backed by a young guitarist named Jorma Kaukonen. 


1964: Brothers Peter Albin and Rodney Albin, co-founding members 

of Big Brother and the Holding Company, move into 1090 Page Street, 
just north of Haight Street, where they live until 1967, renting out 20 

rooms on behalf of an uncle. 


The large Victorian home becomes a creative and social center in 
the Haight. Rodney organizes parties in the downstairs ballroom that 
feature séances, plays, poetry readings, comedy performances and 
Wednesday night jam sessions. Eventually, the jam sessions are moved 
to the basement, which has a hand-paneled redwood floor laid in a 
parquet design, stain glass windows, and a stage with an orchestra pit. 
By the summer of 1965, dozens of local musicians are stopping by 
1090 Page to play on Wednesday nights. Peter Albin decides to put 
together a band with some of the musicians. “Big Brother was born 


during those sessions,” he reveals. 

By the spring of 1966, the free-form jams become organized dance 
parties promoted by Chet Helms that feature Big Brother and the 
Holding Company. Helms, a former-University of Texas student who 
would go on to manage Big Brother in addition to promoting dances 
at the Avalon Ballroom on Sutter Street, begins to charge a fifty-cent 
admission at the front door of 1090 Page. 


Fall, 1964: After spending the summer living on New York City’s 
Lower East Side, where she sings at a club called Slug’s, Janis Joplin 
returns to San Francisco. She takes up residence on Geary Street and, 
later, on Baker Street. 


Spring, 1965: The San Francisco Mime Troupe, also known as the 
Diggers, begin to perform political satires on the streets and in the 
parks of San Francisco. 


Five years after attempting to hitchhike to Calgary, Phil Lesh 
moves into the Haight during the spring of 1965. While living at 1130 
Haight Street, he works for the United States Postal Service. 


June 21, 1965: The Red Dog Saloon opens on the site of an 
abandoned Western-style bar in the mining town of Virginia City, 
Nevada. The Charlatans, a folk-rock band and the Bay Area’s 

first underground group, featuring George Hunter and Dan Hicks, 
serve as the house band. Psychedelic-lighting visionary Bill Ham 
stages light shows to accompany the music. Mike Ferguson and 
George Hunter of the Charlatans create a poster known as “The Seed” 
- considered the first psychedelic concert poster - to promote the six- 
week stay. 


Summer, 1965: Janis Joplin returns to her hometown of Port 
Arthur, Texas, a then-thriving oil community on the Gulf Coast of 
Texas populated with refineries. Joplin enrolls at Lamar University in 
nearby Beaumont but doesn’t last long. “They hurt me in Port Arthur. 
It was like the whole environment turned on me, as if the trees said, 
‘Go home,” recalled Joplin. 


August 13, 1965: The Matrix, designed and operated by Marty 
Balin, who has just founded the Jefferson Airplane, opens on the 
Marina end of Fillmore Street. Although The Matrix holds only 104 
patrons, the Dead play here extensively between January, 1966 and 
February, 1969. 


Peninsula folk artists Jorma Kaukonen and Paul Kantner and 
female vocalist Signe Toly round out Balin’s new band, advertised on 
The Matrix’s opening night bill as “the sensational Jefferson Airplane.” 
The Airplane perform in front of a packed house that includes Grace 
Slick, who will replace Toly in the group in late 1966. Within two 
months of the August 13 gig, drummer Skip Spence and bassist Jack 
Casady are added to the lineup. 


September 2, 1965: Ken Kesey and the Merry Pranksters meet 
Garcia and Weir during a Beatles’ concert at the Cow Palace in Daly 
City. After the show, Kesey offers the pair a ride home in Further and 
they accept. 


“All I know is we went to the Beatles’ concert and we found 
ourselves all coming back on the same bus,” recalled Kesey. 

“When I fell in with Ken Kesey and Neal Cassady, it seemed like 
home sweet home to me,” says Weir. “I thought I was pretty well 
indoctrinated into the ‘anything goes’ way of dealing with life. But I 
found much more than ‘anything goes’ with the Pranksters. There was 
a world of limitless possibilities.” 


Early September, 1965: The day after Kesey and the Pranksters 
arrive at the Red Dog Saloon and orchestrate a full-on 24-hour party, 
the owner closes down the bar. Aspiring artist Alton Kelley, a regular 
at the saloon, recalls, “We all went back to San Francisco and there 
was nothing to do. So we got together and said, ‘Let’s see if we can 
throw some dances down here.” 


Fall, 1965: Kelley and several friends living on Pine Street form the 
Family Dog, an activist collective. They fund their radicalism by 
holding rock dances, initially at the Avalon and later at the Family 
Dog at the Great Highway. “We want to project as many aspects of our 
ideology as we can,” announces Family Dog member Luria Castell. 


The Family Dog, whose motto was “May the Baby Jesus shut your 
mouth and open your mind,” include Kelley, Castell, Jack Towles, 
Betty Cantor and Ellen Harmon, a Detroit native and a former-Red 
Dog employee. “It was my dog that gave us the name,” says Harmon. 
“Tt was run over in an accident.” 

The Family Dog’s first venture, “A Tribute to Dr. Strange,” takes 
place on October 16, 1965 at Longshoreman’s Hall on Fisherman’s 
Wharf in San Francisco. Attended by 600 people, the bill includes the 


Charlatans, the Airplane and the Marbles and also features multi-color 
liquid-light projections. 

A week later, the Warlocks attend a Family Dog dance featuring 
the Lovin’ Spoonful. Afterward, Phil Lesh tells Ellen Harmon, “Lady, 
what this séance needs is us !” 


November 6, 1965: A sold-out show at the Mime Troupe’s loft on 
Howard Street, headlined by the Jefferson Airplane and promoted by 
a fledging actor named Bill Graham, raises bail money for the Troupe, 
whose members were arrested for performing skits without a permit in 
Golden Gate Park. 


The bill also features the Warlocks and Allen Ginsberg. After 
almost 3,000 people turn out for the gig (in a room that holds only 
700), Graham commits to a career as a concert promoter. His first 
effort is a resounding success - most of the sold-out crowd at the 
Howard Street loft gets hammered on barrels of grapefruit juice and 
vodka provided for free by Graham. 


December, 1965: After learning of at least one other band with the 
same moniker, the Warlocks change their name to the Grateful Dead. 
Garcia randomly opens a Funk and Wagnalls New Practical Standard 
Dictionary and, as fate would have it, points to “Grateful Dead.” 


“If you’ve got a motorcycle club and call it the ‘Church Ladies,’ it’s 
not going to hit in the same way as the ‘Hells Angels,” says Hunter. 
“In the end, a name will shape what you become.” 


December 10, 1965: At the Fillmore Auditorium in San Francisco, 
the Grateful Dead perform at a second Mime Troupe benefit (again 
promoted by Bill Graham). 


The Fillmore, which Graham rented for $200 a night, was an old 
swing dance ballroom located at the corner of Geary Avenue and 
Fillmore Street. On the street outside, there was a haberdashery and a 
doughnut shop. Inside, a flight of stairs led down to a grand ballroom 
with a seating capacity of 1,100. “It was my first theater and my 
favorite,” recalled Graham. “It looked like an old temple, with a high 
ceiling and chandeliers. There was a big glass door at the bottom of 
the steps and upstairs there was a balcony and a large area where we 
had a restaurant.” 


January 3, 1966: Brothers Ron Thelin and Jay Thelin open the 


Psychedelic Shop, a headshop on Haight Street that sells psychedelic 
posters, rolling papers and other “paraphernalia.” 


January 14, 1966: A third Mime Troupe benefit, held at the 
Fillmore, features the Dead and Neal Cassady. From the balcony, 
Cassady assesses the situation: “It looks like the publicity for the 
Trips Festival {scheduled for the following weekend} is going pretty 
well.” 


May 28, 1966: One of the Grateful Dead’s first gigs at the Avalon 
Ballroom is also their first co-production with the Family Dog. The 
show is billed as the “Hayfever Dance” and features the Dead, the 
Grass Roots and the Leaves. 


Summer, 1966: Janis Joplin joins Big Brother and the Holding 
Company, who have already been together for more than a year. 


“When Janis came in, we all thought she was great,” recalls Big 
Brother drummer David Getz. “She was a larger-than-life character. 
But a lot of our fans resented her and didn’t like her singing with us. 
But from Monterey Pop on, the focus shifted to Janis, with us as sort 
of her ‘back-up band.’ We gave her all the room she needed.” 


Late Summer, 1966: The five members of the Dead return from 
Los Angeles, where they had been living in a three-story house on 
Third Avenue rented for them by Owsley Stanley. The experience of 
rooming together makes them aware of the positive effect it has on 
their practice habits and live performances. The band decides to take 
up residence in Haight-Ashbury. 


September, 1966: Garcia, Weir and Ron McKernan move into a 
Victorian home at 710 Ashbury Avenue. Bill Kreutzmann and Phil 
Lesh live nearby on Belvedere Street. 


The two-story A-frame at 710 Ashbury, the primary gathering 
place for the band from September, 1966 until March, 1968, had a set 
of stairs out front that led up to a tiny porch. “The nice thing about 
the Haight-Ashbury was the Victorian houses,” says Garcia. “These 
huge places. You’d get ten people in the place and everybody’s rent 
was like 50 bucks a month.” 

After the Dead moved out of 710 Ashbury, the home was 
renovated by a young couple and featured in a 1980 issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens. Ironically, the focus of the pictorial was the 


garden, where a good amount of marijuana was stashed - and went 
undetected by the police - during the infamous raid and bust of 
October 2, 1967. (The police, acting on a tip, arrested Phil, Bobby and 
Pigpen on marijuana possession charges, which were later dropped). 
“The place was magic,” says Garcia. 


September 2, 1966: The Oracle of the City of San Francisco, or the 
San Francisco Oracle, publishes the first of its twelve editions. 


Edited by Allen Cohen, The Oracle features poetry, news about the 
Haight and the psychedelic scene, and articles on spiritual and holistic 
topics. The publication also includes contributions from beats 
Ginsberg, Ferlinghetti, Michael McClure and Gary Snyder. Art director 
Michael Bowen provides an avenue for local artists by using the work 
of noted Haight denizens such as Rick Griffin and Bruce Conner. The 
Oracle prints its final edition in February, 1968. 


October, 1966: At 4:00 p.m. daily, the Mime Troupe begin to serve 
free food to the homeless in the Panhandle, an appendage extending 
from Golden Gate Park. The Troupe serve as many as 200 people a 
day, a considerable achievement. They also persuade local churches to 
open their kitchen doors to the hungry. On the downside, it’s 
estimated that every day as many as 10,000 people in the Haight need 
food, medical assistance and other aid. 


October 16, 1966: On a Sunday afternoon, to celebrate Bobby’s 
19th birthday and to provide support for the Artists Liberation Front, 
the Dead play a free show in Golden Gate Park. 


October 21, 1966: The Grateful Dead play the first of 59 career 
shows at the Winterland Arena, an old ice-skating rink built during 
the Twenties. (They also played a total of 59 shows at the Carousel 
Ballroom/ Fillmore West. The Oakland Coliseum, with 63 concerts, 
holds the band’s mark for the most gigs played at one venue). 


A large concrete auditorium with hanging balconies on all four 
sides, Winterland had housed the Ice Follies, pro wrestling, the circus 
and boxing cards before being revitalized by Bill Graham. According 
to one spectator, “It looked like a prize-fight arena inside.” 


November, 1966: Steve Miller arrives from Chicago and quickly 
settles into a house on Haight Street. By Thanksgiving, he’s assembled 
a crackerjack blues-based band and joined the fray. “I would go see 


these guys, the Jefferson Airplane and the Grateful Dead, at their 
houses,” says Miller, “and there would be guitars lying around. We all 
played in the park until it got so competitive. There’d be 40 bands just 
dying to get on the stage.” 


The competition among major record labels to sign San Francisco 
bands is just as intense. Before 1966 is over, the Dead sign with 
Warner Brothers and the Airplane, receiving a $25,000 signing bonus 
up front, agree to terms with RCA. Within a year, Capitol Records 
signs both the Steve Miller Band and Quicksilver Messenger Service, 
with each group getting advances of close to $50,000 and contracts 
that can potentially net them upwards of a half-million dollars, at the 
time unheard-of figures for a record deal. 


January, 1967: The Mime Troupe begins to receive attention in the 
local press because of the group’s proclaimed anonymity and non- 
hierarchical “structure.” 


January 14, 1967: Described by Time magazine as “a great long 
stare in the mirror for the psychedelic community,” the Great Human 
Be-In is held at the Polo Field in Golden Gate Park. The success of the 
event is lauded by Time, which proclaims, “The temptation to admire 
the image in the mirror is great.” 


Also known as the “Gathering of the Tribes,” an estimated 20,000 
people come out to hear the Grateful Dead, the Airplane and Big 
Brother perform and to listen to Allen Ginsberg, Timothy Leary and 
Michael McClure speak. “We were still discovering each other,” says 
Garcia. “Back in the Fifties, there were one or two people in the 
classroom who didn’t get along. At the Be-In, there was 20,000.” 

The Dead’s set includes “Morning Dew,” “Viola Lee Blues” and 
Sonny Boy Williamson’s “Good Morning, Little Schoolgirl,” which 
features a guest appearance from jazz tenor saxophonist Charles Lloyd 
(then the leader of an acclaimed quartet that also included an 
unknown pianist named Keith Jarrett). As the patrons exit the Polo 
Field, they’re handed flyers advertising a new concept - the rock 
concert festival. The first major local festival, according to the leaflet, 
will be called the Monterey Pop Festival and held during the summer 
of 1967. 

Later on the night of January 14, the Dead headline a triple bill at 
the Fillmore that’s opened by a breaking L.A. band named the Doors, 
whose debut album has just landed in record stores. 


Getting a blast out of playing the “golden” oldie, Garcia and Weir 
storm their mics to sing the next verse: 


Well, everybody’s dancing in a ring around the sun 
Nobody’s finished, we ain’t even begun 
So take off your shoes, child, and take off your hat 
Try on your wings and find out where it’s at 


Hey ! Hey ! Come right away 
Come and join the party every day 


Although “The Golden Road” failed to crack the Billboard charts, 
The Grateful Dead jumped into the Top 40, reaching Number 37. To 
the rue of Deadheads, the band only played “The Golden Road” live 
three times, shelving the snappy number after a September 29, 1967 
show at the Straight Theater on Haight Street. 

It wasn’t until the post-Garcia era that bands such as Phil Lesh and 
Friends, Bob Weir’s RatDog, the Dead (featuring Phil, Bobby, Mickey 
and Billy), and Furthur (led by Lesh and Weir) revived the Grateful 
Dead’s debut single. 


February 17, 1967: The Family Dog celebrate a year of weekly 
dance concerts with the Second Annual Tribal Stomp at the Avalon 
Ballroom. 


March 3, 1967: An enterprising pot dealer, who gives away Green 
Stamps with each purchase, is busted on Ashbury Avenue. Five 
different dance concerts are held in the Bay Area on this chilly Friday 
night. 


The evening’s premiere event - the First Annual Love Circus - takes 
place at Winterland. There, the Grateful Dead top a bill that also 
includes Moby Grape and the Los Angeles band Love, featuring the 
brilliant Arthur Lee. During their set, Love perform tracks from their 
1967 masterpiece, Forever Changes, including “Andmoreagain,” “Live 
and Let Live” and a climatic “You Set the Scene.” 


March 9, 1967: Bill Graham announces the Fillmore will be open 


six nights a week in anticipation of four million young people visiting 
San Francisco during the upcoming “Summer of Love.” 


March 17, 1967: Warner Brothers issues The Grateful Dead, 
featuring “Cold Rain and Snow,” “Viola Lee Blues” and “Morning 
Dew.” The LP produces the band’s first studio outtake: the group effort 
“Alice D. Millionaire,” inspired by a headline about LSD maven 
Owsley Stanley. 


March 23, 1967: San Francisco mayor John Shelly asks the town 
Board of Supervisors to declare that the “hippie invasion” is 
unwelcome. Shelly also pressures the health department to step up 
inspections in the Haight. 


April 5, 1967: The Gray Line bus company announces a sight-seeing 
tour of the Haight-Ashbury. “It got really strange when the buses 
started coming by,” says Garcia. “Until then, somehow everything 
seemed possible on every level. Any possibility for it being a 
community on a communicative level was [now] shot. Pretty soon, the 
cops were everywhere.” 


April 12, 1967: At the Fillmore, the Dead play the fourth and final 
Mime Troupe benefit. The bill features almost every major Bay Area 

band, including the Airplane, Quicksilver and Moby Grape. The high 
point of the Dead’s set comes with a rambunctious “Golden Road.” 


June 9, 1967: Dr. David Smith opens the Haight-Ashbury Free 
Clinic on Haight Street, which provides a variety of health services. 
Smith recalls, “In the beginning, the Clinic was mainly a place where 
kids on bad acid trips would come.” 


June 18, 1967: The First International Monterey Pop Festival 
bestows American superstardom upon the Jimi Hendrix Experience. 


Hendrix had bounced around - from Vancouver to Nashville to 
New York - working with Little Richard and the Isley Brothers before 
finding fame in London. As the evening lineup of headliners prepared 
to take the stage at Monterey, Pete Townshend of the Who, fearing his 
group might get upstaged by Hendrix, went backstage and flipped a 
coin with the Seattle native for the right to go on last. The bounce 
went in Jimi’s favor, which led Townshend to shuffle the lineup, 
sandwiching the Dead between the Who and the Hendrix Experience 
to serve as a Sacrificial buffer. 


“We had the misfortune to be programmed right between the Who 
and Jimi Hendrix,” says Garcia, with a hearty chuckle, of the Dead’s 
performance at Monterey. “So here’s the Who, they destroy all of their 
stuff. BAM ! Beautiful. Clouds of smoke everywhere. We come out and 
play our tunes ... ding, ding, ding. {Laughs}. Hendrix comes on after us 
and destroys all of his stuff. We were in the most forgettable spot on 
the program.” 

At their first U.S. performance, Hendrix leads his band through an 
explosive set that’s topped off by an incendiary run of “Hey Joe” > 
“Like a Rolling Stone” > “Rock Me, Baby” > “Can You See Me ?” and 
“Wild Thing,” during which Hendrix sets his Stratocaster on fire. Both 
the audience of 20,000 and the performers backstage, including 
Townshend and Garcia, are left awestruck. 

The Dead insisted their set not be included in the Monterey Pop 
film. “It was the biggest show we’d ever done and we’re following the 
Who and they had those tremendous theatrics going on and we felt so 
small and inconsequential that we didn’t really play that well,” says 
Weir. “Bad mistake. We had to realize the Grateful Dead were 
unique.” 


June 23, 1967: Ken Kesey begins a six-month jail sentence, the 
result of fleeing after pot busts in April, 1965 and January, 1966. As 
he’s walking into the jailhouse, a reporter asks him what he thinks of 
the upcoming Summer of Love. The author dryly prophesies an 
earthquake. 


August 7, 1967: As part of his never-ending spiritual journey, 
George Harrison visits the Haight-Ashbury. Harrison later pulls no 
punches in the 1991 biography Dark Horse when asked for his opinion 
of the Haight: “I thought it would be something like King’s Road [in 
London], only more. Somehow, I expected them all to own their own 
little shops. I expected them to all be nice and clean and friendly and 


happy.” 


September 29, 1967: Free dance lessons are offered before and 
during a Grateful Dead concert at the Straight Theater. With this 
show, the Dead expand to six members with the addition of New 
York-native Mickey Hart as a second drummer. 


Mickey recalls this configuration of the band as “[a bunch of] kids 
learning to play our instruments.” At first, he wasn’t sure the new 
lineup would work, given everyone’s eclectic musical tastes. Garcia 
was into bluegrass, Pigpen dug the blues, there was the folksy Weir, 


Lesh and his classical bent, Kreutzmann’s affinity for r’n’b, and Hart, 
who was schooled in the military tradition. “I never could have 
predicted our longevity, given our diversity,” he observes. 


October 6, 1967: The Diggers conduct the “Death of the Hippie and 
Birth of the Free Man” ceremony. A cardboard coffin filled with 
trinkets, knickknacks and other artifacts from the Haight is 
symbolically cremated. “That was all of us saying, ‘We’re not gonna 
tell anybody anymore,” comments Garcia. 


February 14, 1968: The Carousel Ballroom, co-owned by the 
Grateful Dead and the Jefferson Airplane, opens on Valentine’s Day. 
Country Joe and the Fish open for the Dead, who dedicate their 
second set, featuring a potent “The Other One,” to the late Neal 
Cassady. 


The Carousel, a Swing Era ballroom still in its pristine state - right 
down to the original chandeliers and lush carpeting - was purchased 
by the Dead and the Airplane from the Irish League of San Francisco. 
After the bands added a stage, there was only enough room for 2,500 
people. The Dead played here almost exclusively for the next 13 
weeks. The intimacy of the room allowed fans to watch the band 
refine their psychedelic, improvised explorations up close and 
personal, prompting one to state, “The Carousel is definitely ... 
different.” 


March 3, 1968: In a swan song of sorts to the Haight, the Dead use 
two flatbed trucks to block off Haight Street on a Sunday afternoon 
and play to an audience of 20,000, opening up with “Viola Lee Blues.” 
Mickey fondly recalls, “We got up in the morning, looked around and 
said, ‘Let’s play on Haight Street.’ The thought was always there, this 
was just the day to do it. That was really guerrilla theater.” 


“The spontaneity of it was what made it great,” adds Garcia. “A 
bunch of phone calls made it happen.” 


January, 1969: For three performances at the Fillmore West, Led 
Zeppelin open for Country Joe and the Fish, rocking the house and 
stealing the show each night. “We obliterated them in San Francisco 
on [our] first tour,” Jimmy Page recalled years later in a Rolling Stone 
interview. “Everybody wanted to see what had come from the ashes of 
the Yardbirds.” 


August 16, 1969: At 10:30 p.m., during the peak of a torrential 
downpour, the Grateful Dead take the stage at the Woodstock Music 
and Art Festival in Bethel, New York. Two large, flimsy canvas sheets 
serving as a stage covering spend more time flapping in the wind than 
protecting the Dead from the deluge. To their credit, the band 
tenaciously plays until midnight, largely undeterred by the weather. 


The Dead were forced to go on later than scheduled because sound 
engineer Owsley Stanley - once described by The New York Times as 
the band’s “soundman, early underwriter, principal acolyte, sometime 
housemate and frequent touring companion” - had spent the previous 
90 minutes attempting to fix the electrical ground on the stage. 

Once they take the stage, the Dead quickly realize the weather 
conditions have made it impossible for Owsley to properly ground 
their equipment. “Every time I touched my instrument, I got a shock,” 
says Weir. “The stage was wet and the electricity was coming through 
me. I was conducting ! Touching my guitar and the microphone was 
nearly fatal - there was a great big blue spark about the size of a 
baseball. I got lifted off my feet and set back eight or ten feet to my 
amplifier.” 

Garcia recalls seeing “bolts of electricity flying across the stage.” 
In spite of the electrical issues, the Dead still manage to get off toa 
good start, opening with “St. Stephen” > “Mama Tried” before more 
problems with the ground and speakers force a ten-minute delay. 
When the band resumes, they go psychedelic with a “Dark Star” > 
“High Time” segue. The show is capped off by Pigpen cranking out 
Bobby “Blue” Bland’s “Turn on Your Love Light,” which brings the 
late night crown to its feet. 

“Woodstock was a big party that happened square in the dog days 
of summer,” surmises Weir. “Those people weren’t there thinking 
political thoughts or leading political lives. They were partying.” 


October 21, 1969: After spending the last years of his life living in 
anonymity in St. Petersburg, Florida, pioneer Beat Generation writer 
Jack Kerouac dies at age 47 from a gastric hemorrhage at St. 
Anthony’s Hospital in St. Petersburg. Doctors go through 30 units of 
blood in a desperate attempt to save the one-time prep star and 
Columbia University football player. 


Kerouac had been living with his third wife, Stella Sampas 
Kerouac, and his mother, Gabrielle, in a tiny brick bungalow at 5169 
10th Avenue North in St. Petersburg. There, just before noon on 
October 20, he was drinking whiskey and malt liquor and jotting 
down notes for a novel about his father’s print shop in their 


hometown of Lowell, Massachusetts when he began to hemorrhage 
internally. 

He was dead 18 hours later. 

The home at 5169 10th Avenue has been uninhabited since 
Gabrielle Kerouac’s death in 1973. It sits back from the street, partly- 
hidden by palm and banyan trees, all but forgotten and seemingly 
frozen in time. “To walk inside is to be transported back 40 years,” a 
writer for the Tampa Bay Times observed in April, 2013. “A Reader’s 
Digest from September, 1967 sits on the record cabinet. A 1969 
telephone directory for Lowell is shelved on Kerouac’s desk in the 
bedroom. Tchotchkes from the era line the shelves. An official 
mayoral proclamation for ‘Jack Kerouac Day’ in Lowell hangs on one 
wall, near a Buddha statue and a crucifix.” 


December 6, 1969: Citing security concerns, the Grateful Dead 
refuse to take the stage at the Altamont Speedway Free Festival after 
Santana drummer Michael Shrieve informs them that Marty Balin has 
been knocked out by a Hells Angel. 


Woodstock promoter Michael Lang had predicted Altamont was 
“gonna be Woodstock West.” 

Instead, as one newspaper put it, “Altamont was the funeral of the 
Woodstock Nation.” 

The Rolling Stones, who organized the event, hired the Hells 
Angels at the suggestion of the Jefferson Airplane to act as security 
and paid them with $500 worth of beer. Adding to the show’s 
potential for disaster - the stage was miniscule and no more than five 
feet off the ground. Spectators could’ve easily stepped onto the 
performing area were it not for the intimidating presence of the 
Angels. 

“T got a bad vibe about it when I saw the condition of the Hells 
Angels,” recalls Keith Richards. “These guys were just out there 
looking for trouble. [I thought], ‘This is gonna get ugly.’ And it did.” 

“All normalcy and control were gone,” affirms Mick Jagger. 

“What we should have done,” states ex-Stones’ bassist Bill Wyman, 
“was just close shop and walk out.” 

Richards was certain the crowd would riot if the Stones did not go 
on. The band began a furious set that included a sinister “Sympathy 
for the Devil” and a frenetic “Under My Thumb,” generating chaos in 
the audience and anarchy among the Angels. The result: one 
homicide, three accidental deaths, and a savage farewell to the Sixties. 

In a swift and harsh rebuttal to the Altamont travesty, Hunter and 
Garcia pen “New Speedway Boogie,” with its acrid opening line: 
“Please don’t dominate the rap, Jack/ if you got nothing new to say.” 


4 
Sitting on Top of the World 


Until Bill Graham’s untimely death in 1991, the promoter had been 
adding his tasteful touches to Grateful Dead concerts for more than 
twenty-five years. 

Graham combined passion with a shrewd business sense and in 
doing so set the standard for rock concert promotion. He presented 
diverse and exciting bills for concertgoers that were held in colorful 
and often elegant settings. These qualities, and his willingness to take 
chances, set him apart from other rock promoters. “He wants to be 
liked,” wrote Robert Christgau of Graham, “but he’d rather be 
respected. And if nobody respects him, that’s all right too because he 
knows he’s the most creative rock producer in history.” 

“My principle goals have to do with things which affect people 
positively in the mass and singularly,” revealed Graham. “What I 
enjoy is being able to say, ‘You see that ? I was involved.’ My career is 
a combined vocation/ avocation. I express myself the best way I can. 
My principles are very strong about how and what I do. You want to 
hear that group ? We want to do it. This is how it should be done in 
my opinion. We try to do it creatively and sociologically. When we 
present a group, it’s also about putting together a balanced show. We 
try to do little extra things to make the artists feel at home ... order 
the food the way they like, make them comfortable. We make sure 
everything works.” 


The Dead pull out “Sitting on Top of the World,” another deep cut 
from their first album and a roots number written in 1930 by the 
Mississippi Sheiks: 


Mississippi River so big and wide 
Blonde-haired woman on the other side 
Now she’s gone, gone, gone and I don’t worry 
‘Cause I’m sitting on top of the world 


As the band rocks onstage, you’re wrestling with this: I wonder if 
Luci will split the hit of acid I have hidden in my backpack with me ? With 
some trepidation, and a hint of gentle persuasion, you ask, “You 


interested in splitting a Full Moon ? It is a Friday night.” 

“I haven’t tripped since Red Rocks ‘87,” she says, sitting down to 
think it over. “I don’t trip as often as I used to, just once in a blue 
moon now, usually when I’ve taken some time off from work and can 
stretch out a bit. Is it any good?” 

“A friend of mine made it using the same ‘recipe’ that Owsley used 
to make his acid.” 

“How many mics, and how do I know I can trust your friend ?” 

“Five hundred, and my buddy graduated summa cum laude from 
MIT.” 

“Wow. Musta studied. Like you said, it is a Friday night and I do 
have off tomorrow,” she reasons aloud. 

“Half each ?” you ask. 

“Half each.” 

As you reach into your backpack for the acid, strategically- 
snuggled among the pages of your dog-eared copy of DeadBase (a 
chronicle of Grateful Dead concert information), you intentionally 
keep the book hidden from Luci. As part of your attempt to impress 
her, you’ve concocted a hare-brained version of Plan Nine from Outer 
Space, which includes turning her on to off-the-charts LSD and 
undulating her with a wealth of seemingly-at-your-fingertips 
knowledge about the Dead and their performing history. 

You tear the Full Moon down the middle and hand half to her. “PU 
look out for you and you look out for me. Deal ?” 

“Deal.” 

Fuck yes, you happily think. She smokes pot and trips !! 


PF 
+ 


In 1931, Bill Graham was born Wolfgang Grajonca to Russian- 
Jewish parents in Berlin. After Graham’s father was killed in an 
accident two days after his birth, his mother placed him and one of his 
two sisters in an orphanage. In 1939, the two orphaned children were 
sent to France in a student-exchange program and were caught there 
when World War II broke out. After Germany invaded France in 1940, 
Graham and his sister, along with some other children, attempted to 
escape the Nazis by walking to Versailles with the help of the Red 
Cross. During the strenuous march, his sister died of starvation in the 
city of Lyon. Graham was one of a handful of children who survived. 
He later learned his mother and other sister had died in the gas 
chambers of a concentration camp. 

After the war, Graham landed in New York, where he lived in a 
foster-care home until a Bronx family adopted him. After graduating 


from DeWitt Clinton High School on Mosholu Parkway in the Bronx, 
he changed his name by randomly selecting one from the phonebook. 
In the early ‘50s, Graham was drafted and served in the Army, facing 
court martial proceedings twice for minor infractions before winning 
both the Bronze Star and Purple Heart in combat duty during the 
Korean War. Upon leaving the service, he drove a cab at night 

while attending City College by day, eventually earning a degree in 
business administration. Following his graduation from CCNY, he 
went to work as a marketer for tractor manufacturer Allis-Chalmers. 

In the hope of pursuing an acting career, Graham relocated to 
southern California, where he took a job as a statistician for the 
Southern Pacific Company. At night, he studied acting and scored the 
occasional theater gig. He once remarked that during this time he felt 
like a “displaced European.” 

By 1965, Graham had made tracks for San Francisco, where he 
became the producer and manager of the Mime Troupe. In 
summarizing this early period of his life, he said, “I had been a 
student, waiter, soldier, cab driver, statistician, office manager, actor 
and loafer and was now, finally, a theatrical producer.” 

While rival promoters were, according to one writer, “into being 
hippies ... Bill was into being a producer. He was reliable and 
consistent and he worked hard.” 

“The first time we saw Bill Graham as the classic ‘Bill Graham’ was 
at the Trips Festival [in January, 1966],” recalls Garcia. “All this 
incredible color chaos going on and there was Bill in his navy blue V- 
neck sweater with his schedule, watch and clipboard running around 
trying to make order in this fantastic sea of chaos. That was the first 
time we really met Bill.” 

Shrewd but benevolent, Graham gave local merchants the 
opportunity to sell organic drinks and foods inside his venues and 
hired the Bay Area’s psychedelic art community to create posters for 
his concerts. He pioneered light shows as a regular part of his 
performers’ acts and was among the first to hand out audience extras 
such as handbills with artist biographies. With the help of the Haight- 
Ashbury Free Clinic, Graham set up a room inside his shows, 
affectionately known as “Bummer Palace,” for fans on bad acid trips. 
He showed film clips and cartoons during the intermissions of his 
shows and even left tubs of apples for fans as they departed the 
theater. His innovations were trendsetting: The promoter invented the 
term and billing concept of “Special Star” to appease egotistical rock 
bands reduced to opening-act status, while also putting together a 
show on National Educational Television that helped pave the way for 
rock music on television. But what made Graham more than an astute 
businessman was the role he played in shaping his audience’s 


perception of rock ‘n’ roll. He revolutionized the genre by booking 
rock acts alongside jazz, blues and r’n’b musicians, as well as the 
occasional comedian, celebrity or poet. His bills presented the 
venerable Miles Davis with Neil Young, Woody Herman and his 
Orchestra opening for the Who, and blues maestro John Mayall 
headlining a show that also featured Fifties doo-wop act Sha Na Na. “I 
sell talent, entertainment and environment” is how Graham described 
his approach. 

After opening the Fillmore East in March, 1968, he renovated the 
Carousel Ballroom and reopened it in November, 1968 as the Fillmore 
West. “When Bill Graham opened the Fillmores, performing became 
what it is today,” says Mick Jagger. “We came over with Jeff Beck and 
it was a whole other world.” 

As the owner and sole proprietor of the Fillmore theaters, Graham 
was, more than anything else, daring. His judgment in booking bands 
was remarkable; countless acts that had been booked second or third 
on a bill returned as headliners and graciously repaid the break 
Graham had given them. The Santana Blues Band appeared on a 
Fillmore West bill for the first time on June 16, 1969; three months 
later, with Graham as their manager, they broke nationwide after 
their appearance at Woodstock. “Bill called some promoters and got us 
booked at these huge festivals: Atlanta Pop, Texas Pop, Atlantic City 
and then Woodstock,” says Carlos Santana. “Bill got involved with 
Woodstock promoter Michael Lang, who was Joe Cocker’s manager. 
He told him, ‘TIl help you if you put these cats in there.’ He was there 
for me from the beginning.” 

Operating the Fillmores became such a draining experience that 
Graham briefly considered another career. He started a record label 
and became a talent agent, attempting to sign an unknown Jersey 
Shore artist named Bruce Springsteen, but neither venture panned out. 
Citing increasing costs and rock’s commercial direction, Graham 
closed the Fillmore East on May 30, 1971 and the Fillmore West on 
July 2, 1971. During the 1970s, Winterland became the primary host 
for Graham’s events. 

After closing the two venues, the promoter expanded the scope of 
Bill Graham Presents, his production company. He produced tours by 
rock’s top artists while also orchestrating several major benefit 
concerts. “It didn’t take him long to adjust his style,” stated one scribe. 
“His shift to stadium shows, and organizational skills, were, as always, 
second to none. From the beginning of his career to the very end, 
Graham set the standard.” 

BGP oversaw projects that included the concert for The Last Waltz 
film; the Dead’s 1978 trip to Egypt; the Live Aid concerts 
simultaneously held in Philadelphia and London in the summer of 


1985, and two Amnesty International tours (in 1986 and 1988). 
Graham achieved further success during the 1980s when BGP 
promoted tours by George Harrison, the Rolling Stones, and Crosby, 
Stills, Nash and Young. 

The native of Germany reached his career zenith as the promoter 
of the 17-show “Jerry Garcia Electric and Acoustic” run at the Lunt- 
Fontanne Theatre on Broadway in 1987 (which, at the time, became 
the fastest sellout in the history of the Great White Way). 

In the late 1980s, the Graham-owned and operated Shoreline 
Amphitheatre in Mountain View, California became Graham’s primary 
venue and a favorite haunt of the Dead and Deadheads alike. 

The Barsotti brothers - Bob and Peter - helped run both BGP and 
Bill Graham Productions (the management company that guided the 
careers of artists such as Santana, the Neville Brothers and Blues 
Traveler). Of the Barsotti boys, Graham said, “I need good people 
around me to carry out my principles. How we treat people when they 
come into the lobby, how we handle a breakdown or a problem.” 

Graham knew how to make a buck but he also had a kind heart. 
He promoted countless benefits for a variety of causes, among them 
children’s camps; AIDS awareness programs; the Black Panthers; the 
Columbia University students arrested for protesting on their campus 
in May, 1968; the homeless, and the victims of the Loma Prieta 
earthquake south of San Francisco in 1989. 

The Grateful Dead’s annual New Year’s Eve shows were organized 
and promoted by Graham, who always appeared at midnight in some 
wildly-outlandish version of Father Time, one year radiating as he 
floated above the arena atop a glowing Cheech and Chong-sized joint. 
Another year, the promoter brimmed with joy as he descended from 
the rafters while hilariously-dressed as Baby New Year. 

Somehow, Graham found the time to renew his passion for acting, 
scoring cameos in the major films Apocalypse Now (1979), The Cotton 
Club (1982) and The Doors (1991). He landed his first lead role, as the 
gangster Lucky Luciano, in the Barry Levinson film Bugsy (1991) and 
drew rave reviews. In doing so, Graham, as a lauded actor, achieved 
yet another personal milestone. 

After introducing Huey Lewis and the News at a concert in 
Concord, California on October 25, 1991, the tireless worker and his 
long-time companion Melissa Gold boarded a helicopter headed back 
to their Corte Madera home. Amid a fierce rainstorm with dense fog, 
their chopper hit a utility tower; Graham, Gold and pilot Steve Kahn 
all died instantly. 

A series of Grateful Dead shows promoted by Graham were 
scheduled to begin at the Oakland Coliseum two days after his 
passing. The band decided to go ahead with the dates, according to 


their biographer and long-time publicist, Dennis McNally, because 
“Bill would have wanted us to do the gigs.” On the afternoon of the 
first show, October 27th, a memorial service was held at the Temple 
Emanu-el in Richmond and attended by members of the Dead and the 
Jefferson Airplane, Dan Akroyd, Bill Walton and Bruce Hornsby. In 
tribute, Paul Kantner told a story about how, when he was talking 
with Mickey Hart earlier in the day, he accidentally kicked over a 
glass of water. “Immediately, we thought Bill would be there with a 
mop,” he said with a laugh. 

The service concluded with a tape of Graham’s favorite song, 
“Greensleeves” (which was played after every concert he promoted). 

That night, the Dead began an emotional show with “Sugar 
Magnolia,” Graham’s favorite Dead song, which was followed by 
“Sugaree.” The band honored Graham during the show’s intermission 
by keeping the houselights dim as the audience lit white candles 
placed on their seats prior to the show. After David Graham eulogized 
his father from the stage, a five-minute standing ovation erupted. 

In Graham’s obituary, New York Times writer John Rockwell 
observed, “He never lost his Bronx-bred brashness - he could erupt in 
a half-hour profanity-laced tirade - yet his basic fairness, his concern, 
went far to compensate. If rock ‘n’ roll is a musical art form, then Mr. 
Graham was its born promoter. His death was a double loss, of a piece 
of rock history but also of a positive, if cantankerous, force for musical 
and social issues.” 

A tribute in Entertainment Weekly noted, “Something strange 
happened when people learned of [Graham’s] death. Many who 
always thought of the veteran rock promoter as brusque and 
calculating suddenly felt a sense of loss realizing just what Graham 
had meant to rock music. He was the scrappy, vociferous funnel 
through which America came to know a generation’s music.” 

On November 3, 1991, a seven-hour memorial was held for 
Graham in Golden Gate Park. In front of 300,000 people, the Grateful 
Dead played a twelve-song set that began with a tongue-in-cheek “Hell 
in a Bucket.” Their performance was highlighted by separate guest 
appearances from John Fogerty and Neil Young. Fogerty was backed 
by the Dead as he sang the Creedence Clearwater Revival classics 
“Born on the Bayou,” “Green River,” “Bad Moon Rising” and “Proud 
Mary.” For the first of two encores, Young joined the Dead for 
“Forever Young.” After Neil left the stage, the band broke into a show- 
closing “A Touch of Grey.” 

A former-Fillmore employee, the blue-collar type Graham never 
lost touch with, said, “He always wanted to hear what you had to say, 
he was a very open person. He kept his word and that was special.” 

Grace Slick put it best: “He was one of us, and he was one of 


them.” 

Before his death, Graham observed, “Attending a Grateful Dead 
concert is a means of expression. It’s all going back to the 
neighborhood ... a more personalized life, more community and less 
survival. It comes out in the music. I had the good fortune not to lead 
a dull life. Interacting with the public and the Deadheads in the lobby 
was the most rewarding part.” 

On January 15, 1992, Bill Graham was posthumously inducted 
into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Wow, they went back a long way for those last two numbers,” 
Luci says. “That was exciting.” 

During a particularly maddening Garcia guitar solo, you copped a 
quick look at DeadBase. As if you were actually at the show, you 
matter-of-factly point out, “They haven’t played ‘Sitting on Top of the 
World’ since a ‘72 show in London.” 

“Sounds like you’ve been reading my favorite book,” she replies. 

Your cover is blown. 

Like a nerd pulling out a Star Wars wallet, you sheepishly remove 
your worn copy of DeadBase from your backpack. 

“Don’t tell me you love DeadBase too !” she exclaims. 

Without pretense, you candidly admit, “I read it all the time.” 


5 
Playing in the Band 


The psychedelic sextet have taken the high road to a new song. 
Candace Brightman, the band’s lighting director, rolls the lights above 
the stage in a 360-degree backflip as she shifts the colors from stark 
white to navy blue. Brent Mydland’s fluent organ playing serves as the 
backdrop for the florid exchange that takes place between the two 
guitarists. The audience, recognizing the familiar introduction, goes 
wild ! 

With the flair of a rock star, Bobby strides to the mic stand: 


Some folks trust to reason 
Others trust in might 
I don’t trust to nothing 
But I know it come out right 


Say it once again now 
Oh, I hope you understand 
When it’s done and over 
Lord, a man is just a man 


Jerry Garcia and his older brother, Tiff, had an idyllic upbringing - 
raised during the 1950s by working class parents. Their father, Joe 
Garcia, a jazz musician, played clarinet and woodwind in a 40-piece 
orchestra during the Big Band golden era of the Thirties. Joe loved 
music and the theater, naming his second son after the Broadway 
playwright Jerome Kern. At night, Joe would play Tiff and Jerry to 
sleep. 

The family took regular trips to the Santa Cruz Mountains, where, 
at age four, two-thirds of the middle finger on Jerry’s right hand was 
accidently cut off by Tiff in a wood-chopping accident. Less than a 
year later, on a family vacation to the Six Rivers National Forest near 
Arcata, Joe Garcia slipped on a rock while fly fishing with his sons in 
the Trinity River, plunged into the deep rapids, and drowned. 

The boys’ mother, a registered nurse nicknamed Bobbie, bought 


out Joe’s partner in a bar at First Avenue and Harrison Street in 
downtown San Francisco that her husband had co-owned and 
operated since 1936. The bar was located in a working class 
neighborhood frequented by sailors and other sea-faring individuals, 
all eager to share their tales of ocean life with Jerry. The patrons also 
sang songs of the sea, setting Garcia’s imagination alive, and turning 
his attention to music. After Bobbie relocated the family to the 
northern California town of Cazadero in 1959, Garcia attended Analy 
High School in Sebastopol and joined a band, the Chords. The group 
competed in a local battle of the bands and won the right to record a 
song. They selected “Raunchy” by Bill Doggett. 

From here, the Grateful Dead’s family tree takes root. Between 
1961 and 1965, starting with the Bob and Jerry folk duo, who play at 
universities and colleges all over the Bay Area as well as at Kepler’s 
Books in Menlo Park, the two - along with the other eventual 
members of the Dead - cut their teeth up and down the peninsula 
playing in various bands. 

In 1961, Garcia gigs in a folk duo with Marshall Leicester while 
Pigpen plays in an electric r’n’b and blues band named the Zodiacs. “I 
was 16,” said Pigpen. “We were playing beer-drinking fraternity 
parties at Stanford. Troy Widenheimer, who ran Dana Morgan Music 
in Palo Alto, played lead. His old lady Sherry played rhythm. Garcia 
would occasionally sit in on Fender bass. Ron Ogborn would play the 
drums and Id sing and play harmonica. We played at Searsville Lake, 
Playland, Roberts at the Beach, the San Jose Fairgrounds. We did 
‘Searchin’,’ ‘Walking the Dog,’ a Freddie King song [called] ‘Sensation 
San Jose’ and Jimmy Reed tunes.” 

In early 1962, Phil Lesh attends a party in Palo Alto that Garcia is 
playing at. “I just had this flash: ‘This guy sounds really good,” says 
Lesh. “He made the music live.” 

Lesh records the gig and gives the tape to Gert Chiarito, a friend 
who’s also the host of “The Midnight Special” radio program on KPFA. 
After Chiarito airs the performance, Garcia becomes a regular on her 
show. 

The San Francisco Giants, led by the Say Hey Kid and Willie 
McCovey, may have lost to the New York Yankees in the 1962 World 
Series but plenty of other good things were happening around the Bay 
Area. The music scene is about to take off, and a number of new bands 
have sprung up. Garcia and Hunter join both the Hart Valley Drifters, 
which also feature David Nelson and Norm Van Mastricht, and the 
Thunder Mountain Tub Thumpers, which include Joe Edmiston and 
Ken Frankel. 

Garcia and Hunter also form the Black Mountain Boys in 1962 
with Eric Thompson and Nelson. “I was working in a folk music shop 


in Berkeley called The Barrel in 1963,” recalls long-time Garcia friend 
and accompanist Sandy Rothman. “I remember Garcia coming into the 
shop with David Nelson looking for a guitar player because Thompson 
had left. We played until the spring of 1964.” 

Pigpen is also involved with a number of groups during 1962. He 
forms the Second Story Men with Rodney Albin, Peter Albin and Ellen 
Cavanaugh (who’s also part of a folk duo with Robert Hunter). On the 
side, Pigpen finds the time to gig in a blues duo with Peter Albin. 

Early in 1963, Garcia befriends Sarah Ruppenthal, an employee at 
Kepler’s. They marry on April 23, 1963 and have a daughter, Heather, 
the following year. Billing themselves as Jerry and Sarah, the two play 
the North Beach, Berkeley and San Jose folk circuits, the same roads 
being traveled by Paul Kantner, Jorma Kaukonen, David Freiberg and 
John Cipollina. 


Summer, 1963: The Hart Valley Drifters become the Wildwood 
Boys, with Ken Frankel replacing Norm Van Mastricht, and win best 
band honors at the 1963 Monterey Folk Festival. Janis Joplin also 
appears at the Festival and after her performance is besieged by offers 
to play at various Bay Area coffeehouses. 


Fall, 1963: Pacific High School student Bob Weir and his band, the 
Uncalled Four, perform their only gig, at The Tangent in Palo Alto. 
After the show, Weir and Garcia meet briefly for the first time. 


The first extended meeting between Weir and Garcia takes place 
on New Year’s Eve 1963 at Dana Morgan Music in Palo Alto. “I didn’t 
really meet Garcia on concrete terms until [that] New Year’s Eve,” 
states Weir. “I was walking around the backstreets of Palo Alto with 
one of the guys in my group and we walked past the back of Dana 
Morgan Music and heard banjo music coming from inside. It was 
Garcia, waiting for his students to show up, at a loss as to why none of 
his students were there. We got a bunch of instruments out and played 
for the rest of the evening. It occurred to us by the end of the night 
that there was enough talent to start a jugband.” 

Early in 1964, with Garcia’s help, Weir lands a job as a guitar 
instructor at Dana Morgan. There, the two meet an aspiring drummer 
who had been kicked out of his school band for being unable to keep a 
beat. The drummer’s more sympathetic parents encouraged their son 
to stay with it and arranged for him to take lessons at Dana Morgan, 
which is how Garcia and Weir met Bill Kreutzmann. 

Billy hones his skills and joins an unnamed band that plays a few 
dances at the YMCA in Palo Alto. “There’d be fights and the usual 
stuff,” recalls Kreutzmann, “but the kids liked us for some reason, 


though I can’t imagine that we were any good. We’d play Chuck Berry 
and whatever else was popular. It wasn’t too soulful, though, and I 
was probably the most serious about music. We were just teenagers.” 

During the spring and summer of 1964, like two Deadheads on 
tour, Garcia and Sandy Rothman drive across the Midwest in Jerry’s 
white ‘61 Corvair and attend and occasionally tape bluegrass and folk 
festivals. “We traveled to Indiana to visit Neil Rosenberg, who was 
managing Bill Monroe’s Brown County Jamboree, a country music 
park about twenty miles from Bloomington,” reminisces Rothman. 
“Jerry and I hung out for weeks. One weekend, Bill Monroe was 
playing at the park and I asked Neil if he would introduce us to 
Monroe. He said, ‘Just talk to him yourselves.’ Garcia and I were not 
ten feet from where Monroe was and we didn’t know what to say to 
him. We just stood there and gaped.” 

Garcia, who was still married, finally had to drive back to San 
Francisco. “He told me that he literally did not stop - except for gas - 
and just drove straight back,” recounts Rothman. “Jerry once said to 
me, ‘Someday we’re going to find that old Corvair and take that same 
trip.” 

Inspired by his exposure to roots music, Garcia forms Mother 
McCree’s Uptown Jug Champions later in the summer of 1964 with 
Pigpen, Weir and Kreutzmann. The band stays together until early 
1965. “We had a great big box of rhythm instruments, kazoos and 
stuff, one or two guitars, a mandolin and sometimes a banjo,” says 
Weir. “Pigpen played the harmonica and the foot crasher, a high-hat 
cymbal. I played guitar, jug and washtub bass. It was a fun little 
outfit, we stayed together for about a year. We dove into it pretty 
deep and actually got a fairly thorough understanding of what that 
kind of music was about. We got a bunch of old jugband, country and 
‘race’ records and took them over to Garcia’s house, where we tried to 
figure out the words and chords. We endeavored to come up with a 
novel approach to each song. That really established our working 
relationship as a band.” 

After sitting in on electric guitar during a few of the basement 
jams at 1090 Page in late 1964, Garcia begins the process of switching 
his concentration from banjo and acoustic guitar to the electric guitar. 
“I wanted to hear longer sounds and be freer musically,” he explains. 

At a Sonny Payne concert during the summer of 1966, 
Kreutzmann and Hart strike up a conversation. 

Payne, the renowned drummer for Count Basie and Harry James, 
joins in and the three decide to head over to a Big Brother gig at The 
Matrix. A rudimentary, or military-style, drummer, Hart is stunned to 
learn that a bold, new sound and a wild, audacious scene have been 
developing, unknown to him, just miles from his workplace. 


Mickey was first introduced to music by his father, Lenny, a 
champion military-style drummer who was also a noted instructor. 
While giving drum lessons, Lenny met Mickey’s mom, Leah, and the 
two began to date. Eventually, they married, later winning the mixed 
doubles competition at the 1939 World’s Fair in New York. As a child, 
Mickey would dally with his father’s drum pad until the clatter 
became too much for Leah, who would hide the practice pad in a 
closet, where her son would hunt it down and play until he fell asleep. 
In 1953, Mickey enrolled at Lawrence High School on Long Island and 
later credited the school’s bandleader, Arthur Jones, for “cultivating 
my spark in music for four years.” 

After graduating in 1957, Hart trained for several years as a jazz 
drummer in the style of Gene Krupa and Buddy Rich. He enlisted in 
the Air Force in 1961 and was stationed at the March Air Force Base 
near Riverside, California. After being honorably discharged in 1965, 
Hart returned to New York, where he worked union-assigned 
drumming jobs. His father, who had relocated to a suburb of San 
Francisco after divorcing Leah when Hart was a child, invited him to 
work in his San Carlos music store. 

Mickey accepted, and was slowly able to convince his dad to 
change the store’s focus to drum and music equipment repair. Given 
that the Bay Area music scene was on the verge of exploding, the idea 
turned out to be wildly successful. 


March, 1965: The Warlocks, featuring Garcia, Weir, Kreutzmann, 
Pigpen and Dana Morgan, Jr. (on bass), debut at Magoo’s Pizza Parlor 
in Menlo Park. 


“Dana Morgan played bass, so we got to use instruments and 
amplifiers that we couldn’t have afforded otherwise,” recalls Weir. 


Spring, 1965: At an April party in Palo Alto, Lesh runs into Weir 
and Garcia. Phil and Bobby step outside and smoke a “get-to-know- 
you” joint. A month later, during a break at a War-locks’ gig at 
Magoo’s, Jerry confides to Phil that Dana Morgan “can’t cut it.” 
Garcia invites Lesh to play bass in the group and he accepts, receiving 
his first bass lesson later that night from Jerry at Garcia’s Palo Alto 
home. 


June 18, 1965: Phil Lesh makes his debut with the Warlocks at 
Frenchy’s in Hayward. 


Summer, 1965: The new-look Warlocks play a six-week 


engagement at The Inn Room in Belmont, gig-ging six nights a week, 
five sets a night, 55 minutes on and five off. Toward the end of the 
run, the band starts to jam more freely, expanding both their 
songbook and musical boundaries. 


“By the fifth set, there were about eight people in the place and 
nobody much cared,” says Kreutzmann. “We would open up, just for 
fun. All of the band had some exposure to the jazz world and knew 
what it was about. The Inn Room was terribly weird on some levels, 
but a great learning gig for us.” 


November, 1965: At Pierre’s in San Francisco, the Warlocks play 
their final show. From here, as Weir explains, “The Grateful Dead just 
kind of fell together. Electric guitars looked good to us.” 


6 
That’s It for the Other One 


The serendipitous discovery of LSD was the result of a bit of curiosity, 
an accident, and the work of a visionary. In 1938, at the New Products 
Laboratory division of Sandoz Pharmaceuticals in Basel, Switzerland, 
the Swiss chemist Albert Hofmann synthesized a series of derivatives 
taken from Claviceps purpurea (or, ergot), a fungus found on rye 
kernels, in the hope of finding a compound that could serve as a 
circulatory and respiratory stimulant. 

On his 25th synthesis, Hofmann created lysergic acid 
diethylamide. 


To the accompaniment of a sprightly organ roll, Garcia sings the 
opening lyrics of tonight’s next song, a prismatic number from the 
Dead’s second record, Anthem of the Sun: 


The other day they waited 
The sky was dark and faded 
Solemnly they stated, 
He has to die 
You know he has to do die 
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“Five years after the first synthesis, I could not forget LSD-25,” 
wrote Hofmann in his 1979 book, LSD - My Problem Child. “A peculiar 
presentiment - the feeling that this substance could possess properties 
other than those established in the first investigations - induced me to 
produce LSD-25 once again so that a sample could be given for further 
tests.” 

While synthesizing the new sample on April 16, 1943, Hofmann 
accidentally absorbs a minute quantity of LSD through his fingertips 
and, in his words, experiences “a remarkable restlessness ... a not 
unpleasant intoxicated-like condition characterized by an extremely 
stimulated imagination.” 

Three days later, on April 19 at 4:20 p.m., in the presence of his 
lab assistants, he deliberately ingests 250 micrograms of LSD in the 


hope of confirming the alkaloid as the triggering agent. Within 40 
minutes, he encounters “dizziness, a feeling of anxiety, symptoms of 
paralysis [and a] desire to laugh.” 

Later that afternoon, as Hofmann bicycles home, he’s overcome by 
panic, which he later terms a “most severe crisis,” not knowing if he’s 
taken a dose that will mentally impair him, last forever, or kill him. 
Once home, he undergoes “demonic transformations of the outer 
world,” and has to lie down. Thinking he has poisoned himself, he 
drinks two liters of milk. Eventually, the effects subside and he is able 
to “enjoy the unprecedented colors and plays of shapes that [had] 
persisted behind my closed eyes ... kaleidoscopic, fantastic images.” 

Four years later, in 1947, Hofmann’s discovery is being marketed 
by Sandoz under the trade-name “Delysid 25” as a pharmaceutical 
with psychiatric applications. By the end of the decade, Sandoz is 
mailing the hallucinogenic to anyone wanting to buy it. 

There are plenty of willing customers. 

In 1949, American psychologist Max Rinkle begins to use LSD 
purchased from Sandoz to treat patients. Two other Sandoz customers 
are Dr. Oscar Janiger, a University of California at Irvine psychiatrist, 
and Chilean psychiatrist Claudio Naranjo. During separate controlled 
sessions, Janiger administers LSD to actor Cary Grant, who credits it 
for changing his life, and comedian Steve Allen, who admits to using it 
for therapeutic purposes. Janiger also conducts and films an extensive 
study on 70 artists that measures LSD’s effect on creativity. 

Claudio Naranjo brings the LSD he acquired from Sandoz to the 
backwoods natives of the South American rainforests, where he tells 
the tribes he’s a medicine man, hands them the LSD, and quickly 
paddles away. When Naranjo returns, he is warmly greeted and given 
the rainforest-grown psychedelic yagé. 

In 1950, the CIA begins to use Sandoz-manufactured LSD in an 
extensive behavioral study known as Project Bluebird (later renamed 
Project Artichoke). The CIA’s stated goal is to develop an interrogation 
drug or “truth serum” that can be exploited during interrogations by 
both the CIA and the U.S. Army. The two government agencies refer 
to the use of LSD for these purposes as “promising.” 


1953: A new CIA project, MKULTRA, conducts LSD experiments on a 
more comprehensive and extravagant level. In addition to LSD and 
other mind-altering drugs, MKULTRA - which continues until 1973 - 
employs every conceivable mind-control technique. 


Mid-1950s: In Menlo Park, junior high student Jerry Garcia is 
shown a documentary film, most likely one of the filmed studies by 
Dr. Oscar Janiger, that demonstrates the effects of LSD. 


“The film showed this artist who was just drawing lines, and he 
was obviously very moved, like at a peak ecstasy moment,” says 
Garcia, smiling. “I thought, ‘God, that looks like such fun !’ That 
image stayed with me a long time, and that notion that there is some 
magical substance that corresponds to the best of your dreams.” 


January 21, 1956: The CIA allots funding to a project titled 
MKULTRA Subproject 68, which involves the use of LSD and electric 
shock on nine patients at a Montreal hospital. 


1958: Albert Hofmann obtains psilocybin mushrooms from Mexico. 
Before he ingests them, Hofmann is able to synthesize psilocybin taken 
from a sample in a jar. 


February, 1958: As part of MKULTRA, the Army begins to conduct 
LSD experiments on “volunteer” soldiers at the Chemical Warfare 
Laboratories of the Aberdeen Proving Ground in Maryland. 


Told they’re participating in gas mask and protective-clothing 
experiments, as many as 4.000 unwitting volunteer soldiers and other 
Army personnel have the hallucinogenic tested on them by being 
given drinking water laced with LSD. Most of the participants are not 
told the truth until 15 years later, or long after numerous military 
troops have suffered mental breakdowns, are confined to psychiatric 
hospitals, or have committed suicide. 


1959: In his “It’s News to Me” column in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
legendary Bay Area writer Herb Caen announces that anyone wanting 
to participate in a government-funded study on a drug known as 
“LSD-25” can do so at one of three Bay Area sites and receive a $150 
stipend. “That emptied Berkeley !” recalled activist Abbie Hoffman. “I 
got up at six in the morning but was about fifteen-hundredth in line.” 
Robert Hunter was a participant at the Stanford Hospital site. “I 
heard they were doing tests with LSD and mescaline and called up and 
volunteered,” recalls Hunter. “They took me in and gave me a battery 
of tests to see if I was stable enough to go through it. I had read 
Aldous Huxley’s book The Doors of Perception but told them I hadn’t 
‘cause I really did want to get in on the trip. I tried to escape the first 
time. Here I was, this stuff came on - I have never had better acid than 
they gave me - and for the first time, I finally realized the power of 
the mind. I had to tell the world, and so I opened my door and started 
sneaking down the hall. This nurse saw me and tried to steer me back 


into the room. Boy, she was scared ! She thought I was a frothing 
loony and I was only an enlightened man ! I saw how upset she was 
and went back in because I didn’t want to upset her more. 

“The government was interested in seeing what LSD did to my 
audiometer responses. They wanted to see if I was more hypnotic, or if 
I could be hypnotized more easily on a drug than without it. This guy 
came in and started running audiometer tests. He’d come in, draw 5 
cc’s of blood every two hours or so, and then run these tests on me. I 
was sitting in the chair and he was running these tests, and suddenly 
great tears started running down my face. He asked me what was 
happening and I explained to him that I was inhibiting the body of 
this great green Buddha who had a pool in his lap and that the pool 
was running through my eyes. 

“T brought my typewriter along for those tests, not having such 
things as cassette machines in those days, and wrote down what was 
happening on my first trips. I have them stashed away somewhere. I 
thought at the time if there was any LSD lying around, I would’ve 
scooped it up and put it in my pocket. It never occurred to me that 
acid was going to become a popular drug or that I would ever again 
be allowed to experience those things. 

“They paid me $140 for the four tests, once a week over a period 
of a month. There were people who were totally unprepared, who 
knew nothing about the experience. Eight hours later, I was free to go 
as long as somebody picked me up.” 

“When Hunter came back with his reports of what it was like,” 
says Garcia, “I thought, ‘God, I’ve got to have some of that.’” 


The playing has taken on a hard, biting edge. The rhythm section 
is fierce and aggressive. The music eventually begins to wane until 
there’s a moment of near-quiet ... Phil suddenly lets loose with a 
gigantic bass rumble ! The ecstatic audience rises to its feet as Weir 
charges to the mic with the valor of a prizefighter coming out for the 
final round: 


The bus came by and I got on, 
that’s when it all began 
There was Cowboy Neal at the wheel 
of the bus to never ever land 


A chorus of lights and voices explode around Bobby !! 


Coming, coming, coming around, coming around, coming around, in a 
circle 

Coming, coming, coming around, coming around, coming around, in a 
circle 


“That’s It for the Other One” is composed of several psychedelic 
passages. Garcia sings the opening movement, “Cryptical 
Envelopment,” a rare example of his acumen as a lyricist (“Cream Puff 
War” is another; Jerry also penned the line “Light a candle, curse the 
glare” in “A Touch of Grey”); a powerful mid-section titled “The Other 
One” is sung by Weir, and Garcia retakes the vocals for a reprise of 
the song’s opening. 


The music slowly subsides as Brent Mydland works the Hammond 
B-3. Garcia returns the playing to the final verse of the “That’s It for 
the Other One” suite: 


And when the day had ended 
with rainbow colours blended 
Their minds remained unbended 
He had to die 
You know he had to die 


The Harvard Psychedelic Drug Research Project was a series of on- 
campus experiments conducted on Harvard University graduate 
students by lecturer Timothy Leary and instructor Richard Alpert 
during the spring, 1963 semester. Leary used synthesized psilocybin 
obtained from Sandoz to study its effect on the Crimson student body. 
When the Harvard administration got wind of the project, Leary and 
Alpert were both canned. 

Before his death in 1996, Leary claimed he held no grudges 
against Harvard, smiling as he remarked that his firing enabled him to 
“lecture at 40 different colleges a year and leave in the morning 
before they fire me.” 


Fall, 1963: University of Virginia dropout Augustus Owsley Stanley 
III enrolls at the University of California at Berkeley. Owsley was 
named after his paternal grandfather, Augustus Owsley Stanley, a 


Kentucky politician who served the Bluegrass State as a 
congressman, governor and senator. 


Owsley quickly drops out of Berkeley to pursue the mass- 
production and distribution of high-quality LSD. Between 1965 and 
1967, he produces more than 1.25 million doses. According to The 
New York Times, “Mr. Stanley [was] an artisan of acid [who] turned 
out LSD said to be purer and finer than any other.” 

In his lifetime, Owsley successfully synthesized and manufactured 
- depending upon which account you put stock in - anywhere from 
two million to five million hits of acid. “We’d been waiting for a long 
time and all of a sudden our local pot dealer said, ‘Tve got something 
new ... here it is - LSD !’ The big breakthrough, the big change, was 
psychedelics,” says Garcia. “A bunch of our friends, about eight or 
nine of us, took it and we spent a night of discovery. There was a little 
moment, about a year, when the government didn’t know about LSD 
and it wasn’t illegal. All of these things were happening. It was a great 
year, one super year ! We were the empiricists in this world, we were 
the ones who were trying it, we knew what it was doing and that’s 
what we were using it for. I can say our lives have never been the 
same.” 

“When you take LSD, you have to be prepared to face yourself,” 
says Weir. “And, God knows, you had better like what you see or be 
willing to work on yourself. It’s an assiduous task - facing yourself - 
just like life in general, given the view that you get [from] LSD. And 
then, after you’ve come to terms with yourself, a number of avenues 
open up ... once you get over a couple of little hurdles. 

“More important to us than the LSD was the feeling we were on a 
frontier. And we were. The doors blew off the universe. Anything was 
possible. And then, on top of that, to encounter the resistance we got 
from society, that was all I needed to know that we were really onto 
something.” 

Albert Hofmann’s obituary in Rolling Stone declared that his 
discovery of LSD-25 and his subsequent experiments with the 
hallucinogenic were responsible for a “tectonic shift in consciousness.” 

Three weeks before the chemist’s death in 2008, Hofmann 
promised to “renew serious LSD research, either from this side or the 
other.” 


Garcia repeats the final lines of “That’s It for the Other One” 
several times, varying his vocal inflection to convey a full range of 


emotions: 


He had to die 

You know he had to die 
He had to die 

You know he had to die 


As he begins to solo, the band is right there behind him, adapting 
to his tack, a time-proven group of musicians serving as a canvas for 
their da Vinci to paint upon. “Those guys will follow my lead,” says 
Jerry. “If I change the tempo inside a phrase, they’ll be there. If I put 
it back, they’ll be right there in the next bar. It’s amazing, a special 
thing.” 


“T don’t know about you,” whispers your date, “but I’m starting to 
get off big time on that acid.” 

“Me, too,” you reply with a nervous grin. “It’s kicking my ass, and 
my mind’s ass, too, if you know what I mean.” 


7 
Dark Star 


A series of twelve performance parties known as the Acid Tests were 
conducted between December, 1965 and October, 1966 in northern 
and southern California as well as in Oregon. 

The Grateful Dead were invited by the Merry Pranksters to serve 
as the house band for the Acid Tests and were encouraged to use their 
music to conjure aural impressions that would allow the audience to 
make free-form associations colored by Neal Cassady’s rap and the 
zany antics of the Pranksters. 

The LSD was supplied by Owsley, the Kool-Aid by Kesey. “The 
Acid Tests were wonderful, amazing,” says Kreutzmann. “There was a 
place you could go, and not have a care in the world. Everybody was 
high and no one was judging you. You couldn’t make a wrong move.” 

“For us, it seemed like a real interesting thing to go and check 
out,” says Garcia. “The Acid Tests were formlessness, like the study of 
chaos. If you go into a situation with nothing planned, sometimes 
wonderful stuff happens. The whole thing was tremendously lucky.” 
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Onstage, Garcia is putting on, in the words of one journalist, “a 
public display of imagination.” 

The band’s lengthy, fluid jam, like a river, has found its sea. The 
Dead’s virtuoso plays a succession of distinct, pronounced notes. Phil 
Lesh complements the introductory notes with his typically-austere 
bass work. 

Garcia raises his guitar neck, hits a searing note that he sustains, 
and then begins to sing: 


Dark star crashes 
pouring its light 
into ashes 


Reason tatters 
the forces tear loose 
from the axis 
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December 4, 1965: The first Acid Test, dubbed the San Jose Acid 
Test, is held at a house in San Jose and features the Pranksters and the 
Grateful Dead, who perform under their new name for the first time. 
“We were all living on Waverley Street in Palo Alto,” remembers 
Hunter. “The crew just picked up Jerry and split.” 


Before the Acid Test, Ken Kesey and some of the Merry Pranksters 
attended an afternoon concert by the Rolling Stones at the San Jose 
Civic Center. Prior to the evening show, Keith Richards and Brian 
Jones ran into Kesey and his crew outside the arena. After discussing 
Jimmy Reed’s music to break the ice, the Pranksters offer the two 
some acid. During the Stones’ late show, Jones and Richards take their 
maiden voyage on LSD. 


December 11, 1965: The Big Beat Acid Test - the second Acid Test 
- takes place at the Big Beat Club in Palo Alto. 


December 18, 1965: The Muir Beach Lodge on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, just down the road from the Redwood Forest, is the site 
of the third Acid Test. The Dead open with “The Golden Road” and 
proceed to tear it up, following with “Alligator,” “Viola Lee Blues” and 
“Morning Dew.” 


January 1, 1966: On New Year’s Day, the Portland Acid Test is 
held at Beaver Hall in Portland, Oregon. 


January 8, 1966: The Grateful Dead play two concerts: an 
afternoon gig at The Matrix and an evening show at the Fillmore 
Auditorium, the latter as part of the lineup for the Fillmore Acid Test. 


A power outage during the Fillmore Acid Test got on Pigpen’s 
nerves. From the stage, he demanded, “There ain’t no power on the 
stage, no electricity on the stage. Fix it.” 

Ken Kesey picked up a microphone and attempted to inject some 
levity: “This is the Captain speaking. We have reached our first 
emergency.” 

Pigpen cut off Kesey and in a dead-serious tone warned, “Hey 
man, stop your babbling and fix these microphones !” 

Once the malfunction was remedied, the Dead wisely gave Pigpen 
all the room he needed to belt out “I’m a Hog for You, Baby.” 


January 21-23, 1966: The San Francisco Trips Festival - three 
consecutive nights of Acid Tests - is held at Longshoreman’s Hall. The 
weekend turns into a local coming-out party for the Haight, and its 
incipient psychedelic consciousness. 

Organized by Kesey, Stewart Brand and Bill Graham, the event 
features the Dead, Big Brother, Allen Ginsberg, a multi-media 
projection show by Brand titled “America Needs Indians” and several 
soliloquies from Cassady. As a result of a second pot bust, Kesey has to 
go into hiding and attends the Trips Festival disguised as an astronaut, 
decked out in a silver lamé outfit designed by Mountain Girl. 

Brand, a Merry Prankster who would later receive acclaim as the 
editor of the Whole Earth Catalog (which he began in 1968) and co- 
founder of the WELL (Whole Earth ‘Lectronic Link), was worried a few 
days before the Trips Festival. He went down to Longshoreman’s Hall 
with a plan he hoped would prepare the longshoremen for the 
impending onslaught of psychedelic madness. “One longshoreman 
said, ‘I see Kesey got busted, is he all right ?”” recalls Brand. “It turned 
out that a number of Hells Angels were longshoremen and they were 
ahead of it. I said, ‘Yeah, I guess he’ll be OK.’ He said, ‘At least it’s 
good publicity for your show, isn’t it ?’” 

“I can remember being at the Longshoreman’s Acid Tests,” recalls 
Robert Hunter. “I was thinking, ‘This is hell, this is the worst thing 
I’ve ever seen,’ until Kesey wrote on an overhead projector on the 
ceiling: ‘Outside is inside. How does it look ?’ All of a sudden, I did a 
whole little flip around and I had a wonderful time. That was my Acid 
Test flipover. It’s been one of my guiding principles since.” 


January 29, 1966: Garcia and Pigpen attend the Sound City Acid 
Test at the Sound City Studios in San Francisco. Later this night, the 
Dead play at The Matrix. 


January 31, 1966: LSD comes under federal regulation. 


February 12, 1966: The Watts Acid Test takes place at the Youth 
Opportunities Center in Compton. 


February 23, 1966: Advertised with the slogan “Can you pass the 
Acid Test ?”, the Sunset Acid Test is held at the Northridge Unitarian 
Church in Los Angeles. The bill includes the Grateful Dead and the 
Pranksters (sans Kesey) and is hosted by Wavy Gravy. 


Most of the show’s participants stayed at a mountaintop home in 


Topanga Canyon outside L.A. One of the guests was Tiny Tim, a friend 
of Wavy Gravy’s from their days as performers at the Gaslight Cafe in 
Greenwich Village. The night before the Acid Test, the ukulele player 
received a visit from Neal Cassady, who was looking for a joint or 
two. With a charming naiveté, Tiny Tim later recalled, “At three 
o’clock in the morning, Mr. Neal Cassady is knocking at my door and 
he wants some grass, and I don’t understand, he was on a whole lawn 
full !” 

On the afternoon of the Sunset Acid Test, Wavy Gravy and some of 
the Pranksters drove a rented Valiant to the top of the canyon. Wavy 
explains how the Sunset Acid Test got its name: “We came to this sign 
that said, ‘No Admittance - Police Dog Training Course.’ We wandered 
up the road and suddenly it’s like Flash Gordon’s den, with an open 
roof and birds flying in and out, making music. The clouds parted and 
the most beautiful sunset in the history of Los Angeles went down.” 

After the Sunset Acid Test, the Hog Fog commune was born. “The 
Pranksters didn’t have anywhere to go,” recalls Wavy Gravy. “I had 
moved to a little two-room cabin and all these Pranksters moved in 
with me. The landlord came by and said, ‘You can’t have 40 people 
living in two rooms.’ We didn’t know what to do, we were living in 
the land of ‘one-thing-leads-to-another.’ A neighbor came down the 
road and said, ‘Old Saul up on the mountain just had a stroke and I 
bet you can get that place if you take care of his hogs.’ He was 
referring to a nearby mountaintop in the Verdugo Hills overlooking 
Burbank. 

“Saul agreed to let us tend the farm. On Sundays, we would have 
events and people all over southern California would call up and say, 
‘What is it this Sunday ?’ And we’d say, ‘Dress up like kids.’ 

“Everyone would dress up and bring water guns and pull girls’ 
hair. I remember once we had a kite day and there was no wind. 
When the sun went down, the thermals kicked up. People were 
standing around in the dark with their hand up in the air. You 
couldn’t tell if anyone was really flying a kite or putting you on, you 
had to take their word for it.” 

After the Sunset Acid Test, and while still living in the house on 
Third Avenue in Los Angeles, the Dead play five shows in L.A. 
between February 25 and March 25, 1966, including two additional 
Acid Tests. 


Garcia hits another piercing note before he resumes singing “Dark 
Star”: 


Lady in velvet 
recedes 
in the nights of good-bye 


Shall we go, 
you and I 
while we can ? 
Through 
the transitive nightfall 
of diamonds 


The Deadheads sway en masse, their energy bouncing around the 
room like mercury inside a giant fish bowl. 


March 12, 1966: The Pico Acid Test is held at the Danish Center in 
Los Angeles. The Dead open with “Viola Lee Blues” and fire up a set 
that also includes “In the Midnight Hour.” 


March 19, 1966: On short notice, the University of California at Los 
Angeles prohibits the Dead and the Pranksters from hosting a “dance 
party” on its campus. As a result, the eleventh Acid Test is moved to, 
and held at, Carthay Studios in downtown L.A. 


April 14, 1966: On the same day the U.S. attorney general’s office 
begins to demand laws regulating LSD, the federal government 
becomes the sole legal distributor of pharmaceutical LSD in America. 


October 2, 1966: The Dead play the Trips Festival, held on the 
Commons of San Francisco State College, the twelfth and final Acid 
Test in the United States. 


Ken Kesey, still on the lam from the law, announces from the Trips 
Festival stage: “In about three weeks we’re going to be holding the 
Acid Test Graduation Ceremony. It’s no longer ‘Can you pass the Acid 
Test ?’ but ‘Did you pass the Acid Test ?’ It may be down in Union 
Square or in your own living room. We’re gonna ‘up-level’ everything 
one last time before we split because if I’m laid finger on before this, 
they tell me it’s five years.” 

After the Acid Test Graduation Ceremony, Kesey returned to 
Mexico, where he hosted three undated “Acid Tests” with various 


members of the Pranksters between late 1966 and early 1967. 


October 6, 1966: Federal and state regulations go into effect 
against the possession of LSD, with California becoming the first state 
to enact such legislation. Later this day, the Dead play at the “Love 
Pageant Rally” in the Panhandle. The gentleness of the event 
generates a wave of media coverage on both coasts that is by-and- 
large positive. 
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1965 through 1969 provided the Grateful Dead with a vast array of 
learning experiences in the studio, enabling them to lay the 
foundation for their future successes as recording artists. 


November 3, 1965: The Warlocks enter Golden State Recorders in 
San Francisco under the assumed name “the Emergency Crew” and 
record six tracks for an album intended for release on Autumn 
Records. The LP never sees the light of day. 


June, 1966: The Dead sign their first recording contract, with 
Scorpio Records, and head right into the studio. They lay down ten 
tracks at Buena Vista Studios in San Francisco. A single - “Don’t Ease 
Me In” b/w “Stealin” - and a limited number of albums are released 
by the Scorpio label in July, 1966. 


March, 1967: For a third recording session, at Columbus Recorders 
in San Francisco, the Dead serve as the backing band for Jon 
Hendricks on his single “Fire in the City.” 


The entirety of these recordings is chronicled on Birth of the Dead, 
a 2003 release from Rhino Records that features the early band 
compositions “Mindbender (Confusion’s Prince),” “The Only Time Is 
Now,” “Can’t Come Down,” “You Don’t Have to Ask” and Pigpen’s 
“Tastebud.” 


November, 1967: The sessions for Anthem of the Sun begin at 
American Studios in North Hollywood before moving in December, 
1967 to two Manhattan locations - Century Sound and Olmstead 
Studios. 


Halfway through the recording of Anthem, Weir asked producer 
Dave Hassinger for, according to Lesh, “the sound of ‘thick air.” An 


exasperated Hassinger, who was the engineer on the Rolling Stones’ 
immortal single “(I Can’t Get No) Satisfaction,” stomped out of the 
studio. The Dead sat there in stunned silence. As Lesh later noted, 
“None of us had any experience with recording.” 

“We had laid down the first part of ‘That’s It for the Other One’ 
and a basic for ‘New Potato Caboose,” recalls Garcia. “We were 
working on ‘Born Cross-Eyed.’ That’s as much as we had gotten done. 
Warner Brothers lost interest, so we had to carry on. We stayed at the 
Chelsea Hotel for a month or two, playing gigs at night and on the 
weekends.” 

“By this time, we were all really intrigued by the possibilities of 
what we were doing live,” says Dan Healy, the Dead’s long-time 
concert soundman. “We did the Northwest tour [in January and 
February of 1968] and collected about ten gigs worth of tape. They 
were all recorded on different machines in different cities, the speeds 
were all different and variable. And it turned out there wasn’t one 
performance that played all the way through and did anything.” 

The band decided to use a piecemeal approach to finish Anthem of 
the Sun, splicing studio and live recordings together. “We were 
actually assembling bits and pieces,” says Garcia. “There are zillions of 
edits, they’re everywhere. Healy was great. It was an ordeal from a 
technical standpoint, we had to gimmick it. We had to convert all of 
the performances to a single tape machine in the studio and then 
transfer it all onto the eight-track machine. It took almost a year.” 


July 18, 1968: Anthem of the Sun displays the Dead’s evolving 
sound: Weir’s “Born Cross-Eyed,” the auricular montage “That’s It for 
the Other One,” and the Pigpen blues “Caution (Do Not Stop on the 
Tracks).” The LP produces the band’s second studio outtake: a 45 RPM 
version of “Dark Star” with Hunter’s spoken poetry and banjo from 
Garcia. 


“Born Cross-Eyed” features an eight-bar trumpet solo from Lesh, 
the only recording of the bassist playing a brass instrument on a Dead 
album. “I overdubbed a little [bit of] Miles Davis’ ‘Sketches of Spain’ 
in the break where Weir sings: ‘From time to time.” 

Two decades later, Garcia offered this interesting perspective on 
Anthem of the Sun: “We weren’t making a record in the conventional 
sense, we were making a collage. We mixed it for the hallucinations 
and it worked great. It wasn’t hurting for imagination, it’s amazing it 
hasn’t dated very much. Some of it sounds remarkably far-out even 
now.” 

During the recording of Anthem of the Sun, Tom Constanten was 
adopted as the seventh member of the Grateful Dead. TC grew up in 


Las Vegas, where the pianist was a child prodigy who was writing 
orchestral pieces by the time he was a teenager. In the summer of 
1961, Constanten met Phil Lesh at Cal-Berkeley, where each professed 
to a love of classical music. The two became roommates, with both 
enrolling in a graduate-level course at Mills College in Oakland being 
taught by the Italian modernist composer Luciano Berio. 

Constanten joined the Air Force in 1965 and, three years later, 
was a sergeant stationed in Denver who specialized in computers 
when the Dead enlisted him to play on Anthem during his weekend 
leaves. While still on active duty, TC was selected as Airman of the 
Month and used the three-day pass that was awarded to the winner to 
fly to New York to record with the Dead. 


November 23, 1968: The day after being honorably discharged, 
Constanten makes his stage debut with the band at the Memorial 
Auditorium in Athens, Ohio. 


TC remained with the Grateful Dead for 14 months and appeared 
on three Dead albums. After the group’s notorious New Orleans bust 
following a January 30, 1970 show at The Warehouse (Constanten 
and Pigpen were the only band members not arrested, as they roomed 
together because neither used drugs, including psychedelics), 
Constanten left the Dead to pursue opportunities in theater musicals 
and to record ragtime and classical music as well as his own 
compositions. 

“It was a magic carpet ride that was there for me to step on,” says 
TC, in retrospect. “I would have been a fool not to.” 


June 20, 1969: The third Grateful Dead album, Aoxomoxoa, brings 
the magical (“St. Stephen” and “China Cat Sunflower”), the mystical 
(“Mountains of the Moon” and “Rosemary”) and the mysterious 
(“What’s Become of the Baby ?”). The Dead were toying with 
Earthquake Country as the LP’s title until artist Rick Griffin suggested 
the more abstract title. “Griffin was working in the palindrome scene 
at that particular stage of his drawing,” states Garcia. 


The Aoxomoxoa sessions took place between September, 1968 and 
early 1969. Prior to entering the studio, Garcia and Hunter sat down 
together for the first time with the intention of writing songs. Garcia 
later spoke about this step in the evolution of their songwriting 
partnership: “Aoxomoxoa was the beginning of really serious 
collaboration between Hunter and myself. We began to write a lot of 
tunes together. The tunes are what I like about that record.” 


The recording sessions provided a cache of outtakes, most notably 
several different versions of the traditional “Clementine.” A number of 
other outtakes from the Aoxomoxoa sessions were illegally sold as the 
bootleg album Mountains of the Moon (Big Bang Records) by the then- 
prospering bootleg album industry to independent record store 
owners. Deadheads willing to plunk down the $12 or so most bootleg 
LPs sold for at the time got to hear the way-out “Barbed Wire 
Whipping Party” and intriguing renditions of “The Eleven” (with 
bagpipes) and “St. Stephen” (with a cello). 

After the Beatles and Bob Dylan, the Grateful Dead are one of the 
most-bootlegged bands in music history, with more than 130 
documented bootleg titles sold in their name, including Farewell to 
Winterland, High Time in Old Town, Garcia’s Gang, Make Believe 
Ballroom and the cynically-named A Bunch of Noise. 


July 10, 1969: The band’s appearance on “Playboy After Dark” airs 
on TV. At the show’s taping on January 18, 1969, someone dosed the 
punchbowl at the Playboy Mansion. During the telecast, Hugh Hefner 
can’t stop fidgeting with his pipe as he and the Bunnies “get off” to 
the Dead playing “St. Stephen,” “Mountains of the Moon” and “Turn 
on Your Love Light.” 


November 10, 1969: Warner issues the Dead’s first live LP, the 
magnificent double-album Live/Dead, which magically captures the 
band’s on-stage lightning in a jar. The centerpiece of this unedited live 
portrait is the “Dark Star” > “St. Stephen” > “The Eleven” trifecta 
that comprises all of sides one and two. 


It’s halftime !! 

As Jerry and Phil place their instruments down, Weir announces, 
“We'll be right back !” The houselights slowly rise. You see strangers 
stopping strangers, just to shake their hand. Reaching into your 
backpack, you search for both your sanity and a couple of novelty 
items - a kaleidoscope and an Etch-a-Sketch - as well as a few pb-n-j 
sandwiches. “Would anyone like a peanut butter and jelly sandwich ?” 
you ask. 

The Deadhead seated next to Luci raises his hand. As you toss him 
a pb-n-j, he thanks you and then comments, “A Dead concert is a lot 
like a family reunion. You don’t go just for the food.” 

Luci smiles and adds, “Or, as the bumper sticker I saw in the 
parking lot read: ‘Dead shows - Time-out from whomever you are.’” 

Everyone around her laughs. 

Inexplicably, you attempt to upstage Luci. “The funniest bumper 
sticker I ever saw read: ‘My other vehicle is a second set “Terrapin.” 

No one laughs, and only you get it. You slump in your seat. 

Yeah, that will get you a second date, butthead, thinks Luci. 

The arena walls are pulsating. Fear has gripped your mind. Why 
did my friend have to go to MIT ? 

You're convinced everyone in the building - including yourself, 
Luci and the staff - are unknowingly participating in an MKULTRA 
project being craftily orchestrated by the CIA and the Army from a 
nearby military base. 

You’re not so sure yet about the Grateful Dead’s role, if any, in the 
subterfuge. 

Should I tell Luci ? 


8 
Uncle John’s Band 


As the houselights dim for the start of set two, Luci excitedly whispers 
to you, “This is going to be amazing !” 

You agree, but your attention has already been hijacked by the 
sight of Garcia glimpsing at Brent to cue the set opener. Jerry strums 
the opening chords of “Uncle John’s Band” as Phil diligently runs his 
fingers up and down his fretboard. 

You attempt to fasten your seatbelt but it’s too late. The acid is 
full-bore throttling you. 

The Deadheads are clapping enthusiastically, and Kreutzmann and 
Hart are beaming. When Garcia notices, he can’t help but to smile as 
well. 


Well, the first days are the hardest days, 
don’t you worry anymore 
When life looks like Easy Street 
there is danger at your door 
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The concept of “the grateful dead” is one of the oldest in religion, 
folklore, literature and music. “A person dies and leaves a promise 
unfulfilled,” explains Garcia. “That person becomes restless in the 
grave and strikes a deal with a living person to fulfill the terms of the 
promise. Once that promise is fulfilled, the dead become ‘the grateful 
dead.” 

The “grateful dead” theme is fraught with spiritual symbolism and 
appears in a number of religious sources (one of the earliest is the 
Book of Tobit, a collection of religious scripture) but is primarily 
found in 19th century English and American folk ballads. Two ballads 
from that time, “Sweet William’s Ghost” and “The Unquiet Child,” 
found in Francis James Childs’ five-volume collection, English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, bear the theme. 

Robert Hunter’s lyrics touch on the “grateful dead” motif, but 
largely draw from a host of other themes found in 19th century folk 
ballads: episodic traveling, boundless generosity to strangers, brushes 
with the devil and the lawman, rolling the dice, and cutting the cards. 
Hunter also utilizes a variety of settings - tumbledown shacks, woods, 


pubs, jails, the sea, and the docks of the city - rooted in these sources. 

Pearly Baker, Delilah Jones, Jack Straw, August West, Billie 
Bojangles, Casey Jones, Shannon, Althea and Alabama, to name a few, 
find their origins in these same folk ballads as well. The result ? Lyrics 
full of characters, provocations and images that combust the 
imagination. “We made an effort not to contextualize our material, to 
leave it ambiguous on purpose,” reveals Garcia. “I always like songs 
that hint at either a larger story or something slightly more 
mysterious, so we make the lyrics as obscure as possible. In a lot of 
situations, we’ve eliminated what sense there was in a song in favor of 
shades of ambiguity. It tends to work out well because it leaves open 
doors. Our fans desire some high moments, some mystery. I’d rather 
the listener take the responsibility for interpreting the lyrics, that 
takes it off me. We’ve been doing it for a long time so that the craft is 
there.” 

“People very definitely hear their own songs,” says Hunter. “If 
they can cue them into their own thought processes, they hopefully 
realize they are listening to their own songs, their own 
interpretations.” 

Before writing for the Dead, Hunter lived in Santa Fe, where he 
moved in February, 1966 to work as a portrait artist. “I went out there 
with some friends and was a Canyon Road artist,” he says. “I had 
drawings in all the galleries. I even had some on exhibit at the Bank of 
America in Albuquerque, but I never sold one. I just couldn’t make 
any money at it.” 

Toward the end of his stay in Santa Fe, Hunter turned his 
attention to writing song lyrics and mailed Garcia three early efforts: 
“Alligator,” “China Cat Sunflower” and “St. Stephen.” When he 
returned to San Francisco, he found the Dead performing lengthy 
versions of “Alligator” and ready to have him on as their lyricist. 

“T had been working on ‘St. Stephen’ for a long time before I gave 
it to the Grateful Dead,” says Hunter. “I felt the radiance happening, 
an intense light feeling. I was on to something, those times when the 
light seems to be in your hands. You follow it along, and some 
beautiful things just come to you. It’s still one of my favorite songs. 

“Dark Star’ was the first song I wrote with the Grateful Dead. We 
were down in Rio Nido over the Labor Day weekend in 1967 and I 
heard them playing it in the Dance Hall where they were going to 
play. I just started scratching paper and got the ‘Dark star crashes/ 
Pouring its light into ashes’ part and I said, ‘Why don’t you try this 
with it ?’ It worked well and they wanted more. I finished the second 
set of verses back in San Francisco. I was staying at 710 Ashbury and 
got up one morning fairly early and stumbled over to the Panhandle. I 
was sitting there, stuck in a verse, when along came a hippie who 


handed me a joint. He asked me what I was doing and I said I was 
writing a song called ‘Dark Star.’ That started it, and I finished it from 
there.” 

When Garcia and Hunter lived together in Larkspur during 1970, 
their creative collaboration really took off. “The way we’d write a 
song was, ld sit upstairs banging away at my three chords for days 
and days working something out. By the time I had worked it out, 
he’d heard everything I was doing through the thin walls. Pd come 
down and hand him this sheet of paper and he’d say, ‘Oh, that’s 
interesting.’ And he’d play the whole arrangement of it right away, 
because he’d heard what I was doing and heard where it was going. I 
never took any great care to compose very well. I knew Jerry was 
going to handle that.” 

And handle it, Garcia did, writing the music for some of the band’s 
most-enduring tunes during this period. 

“Hunter writes songs for me that say what I would have said if I 
had any kind of agility with language, which I unfortunately don’t,” 
says Garcia. “He can write my point of view better than I can express 
it. Pve known him long enough. I don’t think he would put words in 
my mouth that I didn’t totally agree with on some level.” 

“Garcia interprets [my lyrics] very well, he understands what I 
write,” says Hunter. “His interpretation kind of jives with mine, that’s 
why I can work with him. He’s a creator and he wants to create his 
own song around this ‘persona.’ I write to fit his persona. I’ve gotten a 
bit of a suss of what he feels he can speak comfortably. You have to 
know the cat to some degree to feel what he would express. There’s a 
range of emotions he doesn’t like to sing about, and certain ways of 
relating that aren’t his ways. He prefers to be given the lyrics and then 
what he doesn’t like in the lyrics, Pll rewrite to his specifications. 
Garcia is a pretty harsh critic, he’s been real good for kneading my 
style up, for getting some of the effusiveness out of it.” 

“Sometimes he gives me a lyric that is so perfect, something you 
wouldn’t dream of changing, that I don’t touch it,” says Garcia. 
““Standing on the Moon’ is one of those. It had everything it needed. 
‘Stella Blue’ is another.” 

“Garcia added one line to ‘Touch of Grey’ and he was almost 
apologetic about it,” laughs Hunter. 

“Over the years, working with Hunter, I’ve sort of gotten to where 
I’m getting a handle on the craft of songwriting,” adds Garcia. “I don’t 
think I’m a real brilliant songwriter, but I get off a couple of good ones 
occasionally. As I get older, I’m starting to perceive a greater sense of 
composition, contour and development.” 

A prime example of how the two cobble a lyric together is the 
song “Foolish Heart” from the Grateful Dead’s 1989 album Built to 


Last. “Foolish Heart’ is advice,” says Garcia. “It’s ‘Do this’ and ‘Do 
that’ and ‘Do this other thing’ but don’t give your love to a foolish 
heart. I argued with Hunter about this: ‘Hey, do you think this 

is really good advice ?’ I thought, ‘Shouldn’t we be telling them to 
watch the water you drink ?’ Sometimes I feel funny about giving 
people advice. I took his word for it.” 

More than once, Hunter’s vision for a song didn’t come close to 
matching the final version fashioned by Garcia. “‘Black Peter’ was a 
jumpy little tune the way I wrote it,” he says. “I got to admit that 
Garcia really turned that one inside out and made a monster of it.” 

Hunter has written lyrics with almost every member of the 
Grateful Dead, including Garcia, Weir, Lesh and Hart as well as a pair 
of Dead keyboardists: Keith Godchaux and Vince Welnick. He wrote 
“Easy Wind” for Pigpen to sing, and has also worked with Mickey 
Hart’s Mystery Box, the Mickey Hart Band, Phil Lesh and Friends, Bill 
Kreutzmann’s 7 Walkers, the core-four band the Dead, and Furthur. 
Additionally, Hunter has authored lyrics for - among others - Bob 
Dylan, Elvis Costello, Little Feat, the String Cheese Incident, the New 
Riders of the Purple Sage, Warren Haynes, Zero, Greg Anton, Jim 
Lauderdale, Steve Kimock, Rob Barraco and Jimmy Herring. 

A career highlight came when Dylan asked Hunter to compose the 
lyrics for nine of the ten songs on his 2009 album Together Through 
Life. 

Hunter is unparalleled as a lyricist in the rock world. In 
September, 1990, Viking Penguin released the lyric anthology A Box 
of Rain - Collected Lyrics of Robert Hunter, which included unpublished 
lyrics to the “Terrapin Station” suite, annotations from Hunter, and a 
discography. In one review of the tome, a critic fittingly feted Hunter 
as “the most literate of rock’s wordsmiths.” 
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Back onstage, the music comes to a jarring halt. To the 
accompaniment of a simple backbeat from Hart and Kreutzmann, 
Weir, Garcia and Mydland reprise “Uncle John’s Band” with an a 
cappella reading of the song’s chorus: 


Woah-oh, what I want to know, 
how does the song go ? 


Come hear Uncle John’s Band 
by the riverside 
Come with me or go alone 
He’s come to take his children home 
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1970 saw the Grateful Dead redirect their sound by releasing a pair 
of LPs that represented a significant sonic shift, transforming them as 
a studio band. 

In February, 1970, Warner began to pressure the Dead for a 
follow-up to Live/Dead at the same time they were dealing with the 
legal issues resulting from their bust in New Orleans. Able to dismiss 
the turmoil swirling about them, the band entered Pacific High 
Recording Studio in San Francisco later in February and recorded the 
masterpiece Workingman’s Dead in just nine days. 


June 14, 1970: Workingman’s Dead becomes the first of two albums 
released by Warner Brothers in 1970 (American Beauty will come out 
in November). Workingman’s Dead and American Beauty - acoustic, 
harmony-laced efforts graced by Hunter’s most-brilliant work - 
catapult the Grateful Dead into artistic prominence. 


Songs such as “Uncle John’s Band,” “High Time” and “Cumberland 
Blues” are brought to life on Workingman’s Dead with soaring 
harmonies and layered vocal textures, capturing the thoughts and 
visions of young men at the onset of their lives. 

The emphasis on the vocals become a part of the band’s sound 
after Stephen Stills vacationed at Mickey Hart’s Novato ranch during 
the summer of 1968. “Stills lived with me for three months around the 
time of CSN’s first record,” reveals Hart, “and he and David Crosby 
really turned Jerry and Bobby onto the voice as the ‘holy instrument.’ 
You know, ‘Hey, this is what a voice can do.’ That turned us away 
from pure improvisation and more toward songs.” 

“Hearing those guys sing and how they sounded together, we 
thought, ‘We can try that, let’s work on it a little,” says Garcia. “Pd 
worked in the studio with them and we spent some time hanging out. 
So it was like an inspiration, a direction we really explored.” 

“We used to play hour after hour and leave the Fillmore laughing, 
‘I wonder if they can whistle any of those songs,” says Mickey. “Well, 
with Workingman’s Dead, that changed. Now you could whistle our 
songs.” 

“Tt was radical departure,” affirms Hunter. 

Another song from the album, “Casey Jones,” came together in 
Novato during the summer of 1970. “We were working ‘Casey Jones’ 
out, playing it for Stills and Crosby, just jamming on it, when we 
finally found our sound and decided to go ahead and record it,” says 
Hunter. 


The stories behind several of the songs on Workingman’s Dead 
involve some interesting tales. “I stole part of ‘Uncle John’s Band,” 
confesses Garcia, “although you’d never know it. At the time, I was 
listening to Bulgarian music and I stole a little line from a Bulgarian 
tune that I thought was just lovely. I took a little turn from it and 
stuck it in ‘Uncle John’s Band.” 

Garcia then asked Hunter to compose the lyrics for the song. “The 
first thing I came up with was ‘Goddamn, Uncle John’s Band,” says 
Hunter. “This was a time when this was still a very risky word. I 
thought I would come up with something more universal, and it 
eventually worked out to become ‘Uncle John’s Band.’” 

As for “Dire Wolf,” Garcia recalls, “That song was written when 
the Zodiac killer was out murdering in San Francisco. Coming home 
from the studio, I’d stop at an intersection, look around, and if a car 
pulled up, it was, ‘Ah, this is it.’ Every night I was conscious of that. 
The refrain got to be so real to me. ‘Please don’t murder me.’ It was a 
coincidence in a way, but it was also the truth at the moment.” 

Hunter has his own anecdote about the tune. “The imagery for 
‘Dire Wolf’ occurred to me in a dream,” he reveals. “I woke up and 
grabbed a pencil before I was entirely awake and wrote the whole 
song down. I think I managed to capture the quality of the dream.” 

Workingman’s Dead produced so many great songs that “Mason’s 
Children,” the best Dead original not found on one of their studio 
albums, had to find a place on the outtake cupboard. 

With the monumental Workingman’s Dead, the band was able to 
quell the external pressures hovering around them. But as soon as one 
storm was calmed, another began to gather force. According to Garcia, 
the band faced a different type of adversity while recording American 
Beauty. “It was raining down hard on us,” he comments. “My mother 
died and Phil’s father was dying.” 

Hunter recalls, “Phil had written out a set of changes for ‘Box of 
Rain’ and he wanted me to get the lyrics done quickly so he could sing 
it to his father. That was one of the rare times I wrote a song in one 
sitting. I wrote it in about a half-hour and didn’t go back to scratch 
out a line or anything. The melody couldn’t be improved upon, as far 
as I’m concerned. That is just about my favorite song I’ve written for 
the Grateful Dead.” 

Lesh appreciated the effort. “‘Box of Rain’ meant a lot to me. 
When Hunter and I wrote it, my father was dying. When I used to visit 
him, I would sing the words and it would really get to me.” 


May 6, 1970: The band plays a free show in Kresge Plaza on the 
campus of MIT in Cambridge as part of a nationwide campus 
movement protesting the shooting deaths of four students by the Ohio 


Army National Guard at Kent State University two days earlier. 


June and July, 1970: The Dead charter a Canadian National 
Railways train and journey across Canada with the Band, Ten Years 
After, Buddy Guy and headliners Janis Joplin and Full Tilt Boogie. 


The Festival Express tour began with two dates in Toronto before 
heading west to Winnipeg and Calgary. Nightly sunset-to-sunrise 
drunken jams are highlighted by one memorable session featuring 
Rick Danko, Joplin, Garcia, Weir and Pigpen. During the tour, Pig and 
Janis resume their torrid affair, spending their nights drinking 
Southern Comfort and jamming the blues; she’d sing Bessie Smith 
songs as he played his Martin acoustic. Sadly, the Calgary show on 
July 3 turned out to be one of the last by Joplin, who died three 
months later. The tour is immortalized by the Garcia-Hunter song 
“Might as Well” and the 2003 documentary film Festival Express. 


October, 1970: MGM Records enforces a contract the Grateful Dead 
signed with the label in 1966 and releases Vintage Dead, the first of 
two Dead albums issued on its subsidiary label, Sunflower. The label 
also releases Historic Dead in June, 1971. 


Now that the band had proven to be a big-time record-selling 
commodity, MGM dusted off the pact and issued the two albums, 
recorded during several 1966 concerts. The LPs are not considered to 
be a part of the Grateful Dead’s official discography, as both were 
distributed without the Dead’s involvement, and each is poorly 
produced. 


November, 1970: The band releases back-to-back masterpieces 
with American Beauty, recorded at Wally Heider’s Studio in San 
Francisco. The album is accoutered by “Attics of My Life,” 
“Brokedown Palace,” “Box of Rain” and the Pigpen love lament 
“Operator.” 


Two members of the New Riders make a key contribution to 
“Friend of the Devil,” another song from American Beauty. “Nelson and 
John Dawson smoothed out some of the rough changes,” says Hunter. 
“Dawson said, ‘It’s a real good song but it has that one repeating line.’ 
The line was, ‘It looks like water but it tastes like wine.’ He asked me 
if I couldn’t get anything punchier. I said, ‘I got it.’ I came out with, ‘A 
friend of the devil is a friend of mine.’ He said, ‘You got it.’ Garcia 
wrote a bridge for it, the ‘Anne Marie’ part. Before that it had the 


same melody all the way through. The next thing I knew, the Grateful 
Dead had snapped it up, much to the New Riders’ dismay.” 

According to Hunter, “Ripple,” also from American Beauty, was 
written “one morning on the trans-Canadian train trip. Jerry woke up 
and sat out on the railroad tracks near Saskatoon and put ‘Ripple’ to 
music.” 

“The interesting thing about that song,” reveals Garcia, “is that the 
little bridge in there is a perfect haiku. The ‘Ripple in still water’ part 
is a haiku, 17 syllables.” 

The songs on Workingman’s Dead and American Beauty flowed from 
a deep American wellspring. “It was [a] high period for the Dead,” 
states Hunter. “We were just pouring so much energy into it. We were 
working together all the time.” 

“For me, the models [for those albums] were music that I’d liked 
before that was basically simple but effective, like the old Buck 
Owens’ records from Bakersfield,” says Garcia. “Those records were 
basic rock ‘n’ roll. 

Nice, raw simple straight-ahead music with good vocals and 
substantial instrumentation but nothing flashy. We were saying, ‘We 
can play this kind of music, heartland music.’ It’s something we do as 
well as we do anything.” 

Workingman’s Dead and American Beauty confirmed Hunter’s 
genius as a songwriter: He wrote or co-wrote 17 of the 18 tunes on the 
Dead’s two most-acclaimed LPs. Hunter and Garcia also cemented 
their creative brilliance as a songwriting duo by contributing to 14 of 
the 18 songs. 

“Every one of the tunes on those records are a gem, I modestly 
admit,” smiles Garcia. 

“We remembered our folk tradition, our country and bluegrass 
roots,” says Hunter. 

1970 and 1971 turned out to be one of the best two-year periods 
in the Grateful Dead’s performing chronicles. The band toured 
regularly, often with the New Riders, who served as an opening act 
that various members of the Dead could sit in with, allowing them to 
warm up. The billing also helped shape the band’s long-standing 
concert format of two sets and one or two encores. “The Workingman’s 
Dead and American Beauty style of material and the concept of the 
‘warm-up set’ led us to a more rigid structure,” acknowledges Phil. 


1970 and 1971: The Dead begin to broadcast their concerts live via 
regional radio. The transmissions help foster their reputation as an 
exciting live band while also providing neophyte-Dead-head tape 
traders, then an anomaly in the scene, with an immediate influx of 
flawlessly-recorded new material to swap. 


February 18, 1971: Following a show at the Capitol Theatre in 
Port Chester, Mickey Hart leaves the Grateful Dead after learning that 
his father, Lenny, who had been serving as the band’s manager, has 
skipped town with most of the group’s savings. Hunter and Garcia 
write “He’s Gone” about the incident. Illinois-native and onetime-San 
Francisco State College student Jon McIntire, a former systems analyst 
for an insurance company, replaces Lenny Hart. 


McIntire, who would go on to serve two successful stints as the 
band’s manager - the first until 1974, and the second from 1984 until 
1990 - was responsible for the clever idea to include the “Dead freaks 
unite !” note inside the jacket of the group’s 1971 album Grateful 
Dead. McIntire was held in high esteem by the Dead. According to 
Dennis McNally, “Uncle John’s Band” was written for him. “Jon was 
the manager at a critical time for the band,” McNally told the San 
Francisco Chronicle after learning of McIntire’s death in February, 
2013. “He recognized that it wasn’t just a job, but that we were on a 
mission.” 


February 20, 21, 23 and 24, 1971: In cahoots with the Dream 
Laboratory of Brooklyn, the Dead and the audience at the Capitol in 
Port Chester participate in four nights of ESP experiments. Audience 
members are asked to telepathically transmit art images - being 
projected behind the band as they play - to two “psychic sensitives” 
located 35 miles to the south in Brooklyn. 


Of his illustrious career, Hunter acknowledges, “I’ve got the best of 
both worlds. I can lead a normal life, walk down the street, go to the 
movies. Yet, I’ve got a body of work out there, with all the Deadheads’ 
tapes and the Internet, I’ve probably got more recordings out there 
than anybody in the world. That’s my one claim to fame.” 

Well, not quite. 

When the Dead were inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 
in 1994, Hunter was included as a band member, becoming the first 
“non-performer” ever so honored. 


9 
Big Boss Man 


“Music is magic,” Pigpen was fond of saying. “I know that.” 

“Pigpen was the star of the Grateful Dead when we started,” 
declares Garcia. “He was the guy that carried the weight, the guy with 
the most natural talent.” 

“He led the band,” agrees Weir. 

Ron McKernan grew up in San Bruno, an industrial town south of 
San Francisco. His father, Phil McKernan, was the first Bay Area disc 
jockey to play r’n’b and the blues on the radio (KDIA-AM). “Pigpen 
grew up with the blues, it was very natural to him,” says Garcia. “He 
had a fabulous voice, he could really sing and play harmonica. He had 
a real good understanding of the blues, I mean a real good 
understanding. He sang the blues real well, which was primarily our 
reason for changing from a jugband to an electric blues band.” 

To hear Pigpen at his most-commanding self, pop in a tape of the 
Dead’s show at Harper College in Binghamton, New York on May 2, 
1970 and listen to his take on James Brown’s “It’s a Man’s Man’s 
Man’s World.” If you’d like to hear him (and the band) work a crowd 
into a frenzy, play the 1997 CD Fallout from the Phil Zone and enjoy 
Pigpen’s commanding performance of Otis Redding’s “Hard to 
Handle” (taken from a Hollywood Palladium show on August 6, 
1971). 

The Grateful Dead’s original keyboardist had a no-fucking-around 
stage demeanor that was balanced by a cool-as-Fonzi persona. When 
delivering one of his legendary stage raps, Pigpen loved to prod 
Deadheads, imploring them to dance, arrange dates and, most 
famously, “take your hands out of your pockets.” During a set-ending 
“Love Light” at the Fillmore East on April 27, 1971, he was in rare 
form. “Hey, anybody got a little lady on their mind that’s right around 
them ? Hm-m ? C’mon, raise your hands, somebody must see 
somebody.” 

A ‘Head raises his hand. “All right ! Right ! All you’ve got to do is 
walk over and say, ‘Hello-o-o lady.’ Go on ... go on !” 

The young man nervously approaches a woman standing nearby. 
“Just walk over and say, ‘What’s your name ?’ Tell her Pigpen said it 
was OK. Go get a rap.” 

The two strangers chat briefly, before exchanging names. An 
impatient Pigpen wants to know, “You caught one ? All right ! What 


are your names?” 

After some hesitancy, they tell him. He explodes in joy. “Chris and 
Marsha have just made it !” 

As Garcia emerges from a down-on-my-luck blues solo, Weir takes 
over on slide guitar. Jerry and the rest of the band maintain a lively 
blues rhythm behind Bobby. After he tidies up his slide work, Weir 
brings “Big Boss Man” to a finish: 


I’m gonna get me a boss man 
one that’s gonna treat me right 
I work hard in the daytime 
sure get stoned at night 


Big Boss Man, won’t you hear me when I call ? 
‘Cause you ain’t so big, you just tall, that’s all 
Well, you ain’t so big, you just tall, that’s all 
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The liver problems that plagued Pigpen for most of his life 
worsened in 1971. After a concert at Gaelic Park in the Bronx on 
August 26, 1971, during which he sang the poignant “Empty Pages” 
for a second consecutive show, a weary Pigpen took a three-month 
hiatus from the band. While he was away, keyboardists Howard 
Wales, Merl Saunders and Ned Lagin assisted the Dead in the studio 
and in concert. 

As he recovered, Pigpen continued to work on a never-released 
solo album started in 1970, recording two songs he had been 
performing with the Dead - “Empty Pages” and “Bring Me My 
Shotgun” - as well as the blues standard “C.C. Rider.” In December, 
1971, Pigpen was able to return to the stage. He toured Europe with 
the band in April and May, 1972, but the long, bumpy bus rides 
punished his liver. Not long after returning from Europe, Pigpen was 
unable to continue performing live. His last show with the Dead came 
on June 17, 1972 at the Hollywood Bowl. He elected not to sing. In 
February, 1973, he recorded several more tracks at his Corte Madera 
apartment for his solo LP, including “I Believe,” “Like a Long Time” 
and Lightning Hopkins’ “She’s Mine.” 

On March 8, 1973, Pigpen passed away from Crohn’s disease at 
age 27. 

“He was fragile, much more fragile and sensitive than the rest of 
us,” says Garcia. “Too fragile for this world. A great guy. A real pixie.” 


“A beloved brother,” adds Weir. 
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1971 was highlighted by the September 24 release of Grateful Dead, 
also known as “Skull and Roses” or “Skull Fuck” (the band’s intended 
title for the LP), a live two-album compilation of new and previously- 
released material. 

Grateful Dead features “Big Railroad Blues,” an ethereal “Wharf 
Rat” (with Merl Saunders on organ), Weir covers of Merle Haggard’s 
cautionary country tale “Mama Tried” and Kris Kristofferson’s road 
ballad “Me and Bobby McGee,” and Pigpen’s growling take on “Big 
Boss Man.” 


1971: During the Planet Earth Rock and Roll Orchestra recording 
sessions, held between 1970 and 1973 at Wally Heider’s Studio, 
Garcia (on vocals and banjo), David Crosby, Grace Slick and Paul 
Kantner record the nine-minute Crosby song “Mountain Jam.” 


In 2009, nearly forty years after the Planet Earth sessions, Phil’s 
son, Brian Lesh, wrote a new arrangement for “Mountain Jam” and 
played it for his Mom. 

An excited Jill Lesh did some research and discovered a lengthy 
set of Robert Hunter lyrics originally intended for the song. “Seeing 
the potential, she brought them to my Dad and I, and together we 
came up with a third incarnation of the song,” reveals Brian Lesh. 
“Using David’s chorus, my arrangement and music for the verses and 
Hunter’s lyrics, we built a new song that pays homage to, and was 
built upon, the original.” 

The elegant “Mountain Song,” sung by Phil, becomes a staple of 
Furthur shows. 


April 24-29, 1971: For five consecutive nights at the Fillmore East, 
the Dead bring their A game. The shows are opened by the New 
Riders and highlighted by guest appearances from a Southern gent, 
some California cronies, and an old friend ... 


April 26, 1971: Duane Allman joins the Dead to open set two. After 
the slide master adds his genteel licks to Weir’s “Sugar Magnolia,” the 
band rocks their way through the Elmore James’ classic “It Hurts Me, 
Too” before Duane finishes his guest spot with some more tasty guitar 
work on “Beat It on Down the Line.” 


April 27, 1971: In front of an audience that includes Bob Dylan, 
Weir announces during the second set, “Last night, we had a featured 
guest artist. Tonight we have a number of them.” 


Three nights earlier, the Dead had shared a bill with the Beach 
Boys in Durham, North Carolina, where they asked Mike Love and his 
bandmates to join them onstage at the famed Second Avenue venue. 

As the troupe was warming up, Weir remarked, “We sound like a 
rock ‘n’ roll philharmonic !” 

The two bands played five songs together, including “Riot in Cell 
Block #9” and “Help Me, Rhonda.” The Beach Boys were then given 
the stage to themselves, and they performed “Good Vibrations” and “I 
Get Around.” 

After their surprise appearance, Mike Love told the crowd, “We’re 
very grateful there is something called the Grateful Dead, believe me.” 

To which Weir responded, “Let’s hear it for the Beach Boys !” 


April 28, 1971: One-time partner-in-crime Tom Constanten sits in 
for the five-song romp that concludes the second set: “Dark Star” > 
“St. Stephen” > “Not Fade Away” > “Going Down the Road Feeling 
Bad” > “Not Fade Away.” 


The Fillmore shows became the source for seven of the eleven 
songs that appear on Grateful Dead. Of the seven tracks, “Big Boss 
Man,” “Wharf Rat” and “Mama Tried” were recorded on April 26th; 
“Bertha” on the 27th; “Drumz” and “The Other One” on the 28th, and 
“Me and My Uncle” on the 29th. 


September 29, 1971: In Santa Venetia, the Dead begin three 
straight days of rehearsals with Keith Godchaux, a Bay Area pianist 
who had been working in Dave Mason’s band. 


A few weeks earlier, Godchaux’s wife, Donna, had introduced 
herself to Jerry during the intermission of a Saunders-Garcia Band 
show in Berkeley. She unabashedly told the guitarist she had the 
perfect fill-in for Pigpen - her husband, Keith Godchaux. He was 
invited to try out, the audition went well, and Keith was asked to join 
the Dead. The timing was perfect. The band had six new tunes they 
were eager to work into their live repertoire and Godchaux’s acoustic 
piano fit perfectly on several of them: “Jack Straw,” “Tennessee Jed” 
and “Ramble on Rose.” 


October 19, 1971: Keith Godchaux makes his stage debut with the 
Grateful Dead at the Northrop Auditorium on the campus of the 
University of Minnesota. 


November, 1971: Detroit singer-songwriter Sixto Rodriguez 
releases Coming from Reality, the follow-up to his March, 1970 debut, 
Cold Fact. Like contemporaries Workingman’s Dead and American 
Beauty, the two albums are both simply-constructed and critically- 
lauded. But unlike the Dead’s LPs, neither sells, relegating Rodriguez 
to almost 30 years of obscurity, which lasts until it’s discovered his 
music - songs such as “I Wonder” and “This Is Not a Song, It’s an 
Outburst” - has made him an icon of the anti-apartheid movement in 
South Africa. 


Late 1971: The Grateful Dead begin to map out their first extensive 
overseas excursion, a two-month tour of six European countries that 
will include 19 dates and feature the New Riders of the Purple Sage as 
their opening band. The touring party is made up of band and family 
members, friends, and employees, who are divided into two buses: one 
filled with Bolos and the other with Bozos. 


December 31, 1971: At Winterland, Donna Godchaux joins the 
Dead onstage for the first-set closer, “One More Saturday Night.” The 
guest appearance is so impressive that she’s later added to the band’s 
lineup, bolstering the group’s vocals. 


Prior to joining the Dead, Donna Godchaux (nee Thatcher) had 
already earned a reputation as a talented session vocalist as a result of 
her work at the famed Muscle Shoals Studio in Alabama, where she 
backed artists such as Joe Tex and Cher. During this period, she also 
served as a back-up singer for Percy Sledge and had the remarkable 
good fortune to sing on Elvis Presley’s 1969 smash “Suspicious 


Minds,” the last great single, and the final Number 1 hit, from the 
King. 

Donna talked about the experience in 2012 as part of an interview 
series with the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame + Museum. While living in 
Florence, Alabama, she unexpectedly received a phone call. “‘Elvis 
wants you to come and record on his album,” she said, imitating the 
voice on the other end of the line. “It was one of the most amazing 
events in my life, hearing that I was going to be singing with Elvis 
Presley.” 

Like Jerry standing next to Bill Monroe, Donna was completely 
starstruck. “Elvis walked into the room and I just went ... {pretends to 
be unable to speak}. I had never seen a human being that gorgeous in 
my life.” 

The session, which took place during the wee hours of the 
morning (4:00 a.m. to 7:00 a.m.) on January 23, 1969, required eight 
takes. “He listened to all of our voices individually throughout the 
whole track,” she recalls. “And he was so complimentary and so kind 
and nice and encouraging. Afterward, we were very calm. {Feigns 
cool}. ‘Thank you, Elvis, we so enjoyed it. This was really fantastic, 
and thank you for asking us to be on your record.’ 

“And then we went to the International Pancake House in 
Memphis and screamed bloody murder ! It was amazing. 

“TAs an] aside to that, in the Jerry Garcia Band, the drummer was 
Ron Tutt, [who] was [also] Elvis’ road drummer. Every once in a 
while I would ask Tutt, ‘How’s Elvis doing?’ [And he’d say], ‘Oh, he’s 
doing all right.’ This one time, I said, ‘I don’t know why I’m asking 
you to do this after all of this time but when you see Elvis this time, 
would you tell him I said hello.’ And he said, ‘Sure.’ A few days later, I 
woke up with a phone call from Tutt and he told me that Elvis had 
died. And he said, ‘I saw Elvis a couple of days ago and I told him 
what you said and he said, ‘Wow, I remember her. Tell her that I say 
hello and I hope I get to see her again.” 

Shortly after her arrival in northern California in 1970, some 
friends took Donna to see the Dead at Winterland. Before the show, 
they introduced her to one of their pals - Keith Godchaux. “We were 
in the very back of the balcony,” she recalls. “When the Dead came 
on, I said, ‘What is this ? Whatever it is, this is where I’m at V” 

She not only fell for the band, she fell for Keith, too, and the two 
were married soon after. During their time with the Dead, the 
Godchauxes contributed to five Grateful Dead studio LPs and also 
released a 1975 album on Round Records, Keith and Donna, which 
features “Who Was John ?” and Donna’s soulful take on “River Deep - 
Mountain High.” 

On the cover, Garcia scribbled the doodles that appear on the 


photo of the Godchauxes’ infant son, Zion. 
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Black-Throated Wind 


John Barlow began writing lyrics for Bob Weir compositions in 1971. 
The Wyoming native draws from vast cultural touchstones that have 
ancient reverberations and contemporary overtones. He’s an intuitive 
and insightful storyteller whose graceful lyrics mesh well with Weir. 
“If [one of Barlow’s] songs tells a story that is a real accurate 
representation I’d like to present to people, Fl tell that story,” says 
Bobby. “Most often the music comes first. When I’m sitting around 
playing guitar, Ill try to find some music that serves his words.” 

Barlow was 14 when he met Weir at the Fountain Valley School in 
Colorado in 1962. The two had just been expelled from their high 
schools - Barlow from Pinedale in Wyoming and Weir from Menlo 
Park in northern California. “The upperclassmen singled us out for 
hell at Fountain Valley and that made us very fond of each other,” 
recalls the lyricist. 

After Weir succeeded in getting himself kicked out of Fountain 
Valley as well, it was almost ten years before the two met again. In 
the interim, Barlow graduated from Wesleyan University in 1969 with 
high honors in comparative religion (he also studied poetry) and then 
spent the better part of the next two years traveling around the world. 
In February, 1971, he rekindled his friendship with Bobby backstage 
at the Capitol Theatre in Port Chester. “Weir figured that since I was a 
poet, I ought to be able to write lyrics,” says Barlow. “We started 
around early ‘71.” 

During longs nights fueled by Wild Turkey, the two began a 
prolific writing period in their partnership. “There was a depth of 
feeling on both our parts,” says Barlow. “I wrote ‘Mexicali Blues’ and 
then, when I was in India, ‘Black-Throated Wind.’ This was right at 
the point when Bob was thinking about doing Ace {Weir’s 1972 solo 
debut}, so we continued to work.” 

Whether giving voice to Weir’s political bent or Brent Mydland’s 
personal struggles, Barlow is a master at expressing the emotional 
realities of the musician he is working with. When Brent was going 
through a difficult time in his marriage, Barlow came up with this 
sagacious first line to the Mydland composition “Blow Away” (from 
Built to Last): “A man and a woman come together as strangers/ When 
they part, they’re usually strangers still.” 

Barlow, who once briefly served as the Grateful Dead’s road 


manager (for their 15th anniversary tour in 1980), has been at the 
forefront of the legal issues surrounding the Internet since its advent. 
In April, 1990, he was interviewed by an FBI agent after being 
approached by the agency for his help with an investigation into the 
theft and distribution of the source codes for a series of Macintosh 
ROMs. After the encounter, Barlow recognized that the government 
had little understanding of the broad legal issues - and their 
ramifications - unfurling as the Internet boomed. As a result, he co- 
founded the Electronic Frontier Foundation (EFF) in July, 1990 to 
help with, according to the EFF, the “inevitable conflicts that have 
begun to occur on the border between cyberspace and the physical 
world.” 

In the early 1990s, Barlow and the EFF gained national 
prominence by exposing the Secret Service’s illegal raid on Steven 
Jackson Games, an Austin, Texas game company that had published 
GURPS Cyberpunk, a role-playing manuscript the Secret Service had 
deemed a “handbook for computer crime.” The raid, and Barlow’s 
subsequent role in publicizing it, was documented in the 1992 book 
The Hacker Crackdown: Law and Order on the Electronic Frontier. Today, 
Barlow serves as vice-chairman of the EFF’s board of directors. 

Since May, 1998, Barlow has been a fellow at the Harvard Law 
School’s Berkman Center for Internet and Society. During 2011, he 
successfully campaigned against the Stop Online Piracy Act, a bill that 
would’ve allowed the U.S. government to utilize the same Internet 
censorship technologies employed by China to suppress free speech 
and dissidence there. His talk, “Love Forgives Everything,” delivered 
at the TEDxSantaCruz thoughtfest on September 15, 2012, quoted 
existentialist Franz Kafka and retold a compelling story about giving a 
ride to a hitchhiker. When Barlow lived in Wyoming, the former-cattle 
rancher served as the chair of both a county Republican committee 
and an environmental activist group, a reflection of his diverse 
political mores. He currently resides in Mill Valley, California and is a 
managing partner at Algae Systems, LLC, a Nevada-based energy and 
utility company that he co-founded in 2011. Algae Systems uses 
carbon dioxide extracted from air and algae via carbon capture 
technology to produce carbon negative fuels. Barlow’s company 
profile notes, “He has extensive experience in developing nations, 
having personally connected ten African countries to the Internet.” 

The civil libertarian is an elder statesman in the war against the 
eradication of civil liberties both on the Internet and in the United 
States. “America remains a set of ideas and principles,” he firmly 
states, “and if we can’t stick to those principles, and be the standard- 
bearer for those ideas, then the whole notion of what we’re defending 
here, and what we’re defending ourselves against, is completely null 


and void.” 

Barlow once expressed his immense respect for Robert Hunter by 
wryly describing his role with the band as “their sort of junior varsity 
songwriter. There were two songwriters. And I was the lesser of the 
two.” 

Lightheartedness aside, in addition to Weir, Barlow has penned 
lyrics for songs by Phil Lesh and a pair of Grateful Dead keyboardists: 
Brent Mydland and Vince Welnick. “As soon as a song is completed on 
my end, there’s something that makes me want to erase it from my 
memory,” he says. “When there’s nothing further that I can do, the 
song is set free to be turned into whatever the band and the 
Deadheads turn it into. I don’t like to talk about my lyrics on a 
‘meaning’ level because listeners get locked into what I was thinking 
about, and then you’ve denied them the opportunity to write their 
own song.” 


197 2 delivered the three-album live set Europe’72. Released in 
November, the LPs contain a cavalcade of sterling live performances 
recorded during the Dead’s spring tour. The first album to feature the 
Godchauxes, Europe ‘72 unveils a bevy of new Garcia-Hunter songs, 
among them “Brown-Eyed Women,” “Ramble on Rose” and “He’s 
Gone.” The band also considered Over There and Europe on $5,000 a 
Day as possible titles. 


March 25, 1972: Before departing for Europe, the Dead invite Bo 
Diddley, one of Pigpen’s heroes, to sit in with them for their first set at 
the Academy of Music in Manhattan. They back Diddley on an eight- 
song set that starts with “Hey Bo Diddley” > “Mannish Boy” and also 
features three jams; one nine-minute jam leads into “Take It Off’ > 
“Mona” > “Wow Wow Hey Hey.” 


May 13, 1972: A show scheduled for early May in Lille, France had 
to be rescheduled because an equipment truck was sabotaged in Paris 
by an irate fan. The Dead make up for the postponement with a free 
concert at the Lille Fairgrounds on May 13. An opening flurry of 
“Bertha” > “Black-Throated Wind” > “Chinatown Shuffle” sets a 
jovial tone early on. 


August 27, 1972: The Dead perform at a benefit in Veneta, Oregon 
for the Springfield Creamery, co-owned and operated by Chuck Kesey 


(Ken’s brother). Amid the tall firs and emerald pines of the Oregon 
Coast Range foothills, and beneath the heat of an unrelenting sun - 
made worse by an on-site water shortage - the Dead play for most of 
the day and into the night. The third set starts with a transcendent 
“Dark Star” and includes a holy “Sing Me Back Home.” 


Sunshine Daydream, a film of the Veneta show produced by the 
Merry Pranksters that crosscuts clips from the Pranksters’ cross- 
country trip, is released by Rhino in September, 2013 as a DVD and a 
CD; the three-disk CD reaches Number 19 on the Billboard charts, 
giving the Dead just their third Top 20 album ever, and first in 26 
years. 
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Eyes of the World 


As Luci scans the rear orchestra, she spies a mass of elevated 
microphones behind the band’s soundboard. 

“Tt’s so cool that the Dead allow people to record their shows,” she 
remarks. 

“Not only are they OK with that,” you reply, “but sometimes their 
soundman allows the ‘Tapers’ to plug their recording jacks into one of 
50 extra outlets on the soundboard. And when the band broadcasts 
their concerts locally via FM, Deadheads at home can record the gig 
by simply tuning in to the frequency.” 

As if revealing a dark secret, you confess to Luci that you once 
taped a show without actually sitting in the “Tapers’ Section” by using 
a small hand-held Toshiba recorder while seated in the loge. 

“T forgive you,” she says with a laugh. “I’ve got plenty of tapes to 
trade. I gotta give you my number.” 

Endorphins and LSD, like a warm summer breeze, wash over you. 

The carefree spirit of the music fires the furnaces of the dancing 
Deadheads around you. 

Garcia steps up to sing a jazz-based masterpiece from the band’s 
1973 album, Wake of the Flood: 


Right outside this lazy summer home 
you don’t have time to call 
your soul a critic, no 
Right outside the lazy gate 
of winter’s summer home 
wondering where the nuthatch winters 
Wings a mile long 
just carried 
the bird 
away 
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A popular auto bumper sticker in the early Seventies proclaimed, 
“There is nothing like a Grateful Dead concert !” 
While that is true, that bumper sticker could easily have read, 


“There is no one like a Deadhead !” 

What is it that attracts Deadheads to the Grateful Dead ? 
“Someone once wrote that we’re a real cheap vacation to Bermuda, 
which is kind of right,” laughs Garcia. 

Others might say it’s the symbiotic relationship that exists between 
the band and their fans. Dr. Oliver Sachs, the neurologist who wrote 
Awakenings, described the kinship as “20,000 people acting as one 
organism.” 

Deadheads come in all stripes, from the businessmen and women 
who go to shows still dressed in their work duds to the fans who 
would be content to spend life touring from city to city only until 
interrupted by life’s most-pressing obligations. 

“There are Deadheads everywhere,” says Garcia. “They’ve kind of 
infiltrated all of American society. Everybody knows one, ‘I’ve got a 
cousin who loves you guys.’ We’re surprisingly invisible to the regular 
world, considering how much of an effect we have on the people who 
like us. You wonder where these people are coming from, but they’re 
self-invented. We didn’t invent them, and we didn’t invent our 
original audience. The whole process has invented us.” 

“Without their extraordinary fans, the Grateful Dead would be a 
hippie anachronism, the band that time forgot,” theorizes one writer. 
“With its fans, the group is a genuine rock ‘n’ roll phenomenon, not so 
much a cult or a subculture but a world unto itself where the rules do 
not apply.” 

“Deadheads are so heterogeneous, it’s not what people imagine 
when they think of Deadheads,” observes sociology professor Dr. 
Rebecca Adams. “They’re not all social dropouts and students. The 
longevity of this phenomenon is interesting because subcultures don’t 
last this long. I have an idea as to why it has been around so long. It’s 
a portable community. It was given a name early on. Decisions the 
band made - I’m not saying it was conscious - providing them with 
symbols they could identify with, allowing taping ... things that bring 
people into contact with one another outside of the concert setting. 
You begin to identify with one another, and have some long-term 
commitment. That, and the fact the music is different enough that 
liking it carries some stigma, so to admit you like the music is a 
commitment because you have to defend your position. Plus, the 
larger culture has become so much more conservative since the 
Sixties, there aren’t many outlets for people whose values don’t match 
present-day values.” 

“America has been so dull lately,” said Garcia in the early 1990s. 
“These are the Bush years, dull and unpleasant by and large. Doors are 
closing everywhere and the opportunity to do something adventurous 
and fun has gotten narrower and narrower. The Dead haven’t changed 


much from our point of view, but the world around us has changed. 
Insofar as we’re providing a safe context to be together with a lot of 
people who aren’t afraid of each other, I guess we’re important. It’s 
gratifying to have an audience. For us, it’s been slow and steady 
enough where none of it has been a shock. We now have people 
coming to our shows who are younger than we were when we started. 
What do they find so interesting about these middle-aged bastards 
playing the same thing they’ve always played ? I don’t know what it is 
that motivates them. We’re not selling a point of view. We stay away 
from advocating much at all, so people are left on their own to 
imagine.” 

“Deadheads are participating in a ritual,” says Mickey. “They’re 
creating their own rituals and their own myths, and we’re creating 
ours as we go through it.” 

“When they come to a show, they are carrying all of their baggage 
with them,” states Garcia. 

“[They’re] very much a part of the fabric of ourselves personally 
and the Grateful Dead as a whole,” adds Hart. “Our strength is in their 
numbers and their openness. You bring your sorrow and your joys to 
the music and it mediates it, the music mediates your life. That’s what 
a good night in the Grateful Dead does. It’s healing.” 

“Td be on this sort of bandwagon if I was that age,” admits Weir. 
“They’re looking for something and they’re going to find it. Having 
found it, then they go on, a little less abject for what it is we are.” 


Weir and Mydland lend their voices as Garcia sings the chorus: 


Wake up to find out 
that you are the eyes of the world 
but the heart has its beaches 
its homeland and thoughts 
of its own 
Wake now, discover that 
you are the song that 
the morning brings 
but the heart has its seasons 
its evenings 
and songs of its own 


A note on the back of the 1967 album The Grateful Dead asked 
buyers to join a “Fan Club.” 

All of 350 people responded. 

However, encouraged by their new-found-popularity, the result of 
Workingman’s Dead and American Beauty, the Dead reached out to 
their fanbase a second time. A brief message - Jon McIntire’s stroke of 
genius - was included on the inside jacket of 1971’s Grateful Dead: 
“Dead freaks unite ! Who are you ? Where are you ? 

How are you ? Send us your name and address and we'll keep you 
informed.” 

The volume of mail in response to the note overwhelmed the 
Dead, who established the “Deadheads Office” and put Mary Ann 
Mayer in charge of both the office and the fan mailing list. When an 
extra hand was needed, Eileen Law was hired. Law would go on to 
manage the office and the mailing list until the Grateful Dead 
disbanded in 1995. At its peak, the list had 125,000 fan subscribers. 

The Dead first experimented with a fan letter as far back as 1967, 
briefly distributing “The Olompali Sunday Times” (named after the 
Rancho Olompali retreat where the Dead hosted parties in the summer 
of 1966). To better reach their fans, the “Grateful Dead Newsletter” 
began publication in 1971, featuring the wit and humor of Hunter as 
expressed through the rhetorical wisdom of St. Dilbert and the 
incongruent philosophies behind Hypnocracy. Also included were the 
adventures of the Bolos and Bozos, band news and artwork. 

The merchandising empire created by the band in the mid-1980s 
found its roots in the Grateful Dead Newsletter, which sold T-shirts 
through a band-run business known as “Kumquat Mae,” described in 
the leaflet as “the Dead’s old ladies’ store.” 


1971 and 1972: The Grateful Dead Newsletter comes of age, with 
Hunter and Garcia designing unique four-page and eight-page flyers 
mailed to Deadheads on the list, all eager for new tour dates, 
information on up-coming album releases and projects and inside 
scoops. 


The Grateful Dead Newsletter circulated until late 1974 (when the 
entire Dead organization took a brief break), was distributed again in 
1976 and 1977, and revived one last time in 1980 and 1981. 
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1973 was the year the Grateful Dead arrived as a major concert draw, 


an entrepreneurial recording entity, and a marketing brand. 

On March 15, 1973, the band headlined their first arena show (at 
Long Island’s Nassau Coliseum). The gig was the first on an eleven- 
date tour that saw the band booked mostly into arenas. 
“Professionally, things culminated in hugeness, the Oakland Coliseum- 
sized places and all those monster rooms,” says Garcia. 

History of the Grateful Dead, Volume 1 (Bear’s Choice) was released 
on July 13, 1973. The fourth live LP from the Dead contains several 
acoustic tunes - including “Katie Mae” and “Wake Up Little Susie” - 
and two blues numbers honoring the late Pigpen: his takes on Howlin’ 
Wolf's “Smokestack Lightning” and “Hard to Handle.” 

The tracks for Bear’s Choice were recorded on February 13 and 14, 
1970, during a three-night run at the Fillmore East, and were selected 
and produced by Owsley (whose nickname was “Bear”). On the LP’s 
back cover, the famous Dancing Bears image, drawn by Bob Thomas, 
debuts. (Owsley once declared that the bears should be known as the 
“Marching Bears”). With Bear’s Choice, the Dead fulfilled the terms of 
their recording contract with Warner Brothers, which released five 
Grateful Dead studio albums and four live LPs as well as three Dead 
solo albums. Warner goes on to issue countless compendiums and 
“best of” compilations of the Dead’s music. 


1973: As part of the band’s strategy to break away from the music 
industry model, the Grateful Dead build Club Le Front, their own 
private recording studio and practice facility, in San Rafael, California. 


July, 1973: To further this effort, the Dead announce the 
establishment of Grateful Dead Records, a recording, marketing and 
distribution business designed to enable the band to, according to Bob 
Weir, “be self-sustaining.” 


July 28, 1973: The Watkins Glen Summer Jam - featuring the Dead, 
the Allman Brothers and the Band - sets the American rock concert 
record for the largest paid gathering of fans (700,000). 


By Friday morning, July 27, all three groups and one-third of the 
audience had already arrived at the Grand Prix Racecourse in upstate 
New York. Later in the day, to thank the early arrivals and to get their 
chops loose, the three bands combine to perform a five-hour 
“soundcheck.” The Dead stick to two sets of mostly classics, including 
“Sugaree,” “Tennessee Jed” and “Mississippi Half-Step Uptown 
Toodeloo,” until a surreal 21-minute jam late in the second set leads 
to a haunting “Wharf Rat.” 


September, 1973: For an East Coast tour, the Dead perform with a 
brass section for the only time in their on-stage history. Martin Fierro, 
a tenor saxophonist and flutist who guested on Wake of the Flood (and 
also toured with Garcia in the Legion of Mary during 1975), and 
trumpeter Joe Ellis back the Dead for segments of nine of the eleven 
shows on the tour. 


October 15, 1973: Wake of the Flood - the album’s title refers to the 
band’s new-found success and the burden of expectation that success 
entails - is released, the first Dead album issued on Grateful Dead 
Records. The LP’s one outtake: the Garcia-Hunter song “China Doll.” 


The band’s sixth studio release features “Weather Report Suite,” 
“Row, Jimmy,” “Let Me Sing Your Blues Away” (the lone Keith 
Godchaux contribution to the Dead’s recording catalog), and “Stella 
Blue.” 

“Stella Blue’ is a mood piece,” notes Garcia, who once admitted 
the tune was his favorite Grateful Dead song. “It’s lovely and it’s also 
unique. It’s not like any other song. When Hunter gave me the lyrics, I 
sat on ‘em and sat on ‘em. Then when we were in Germany, I sat 
down with an acoustic guitar early in the morning and the song just 
fell together. It was so effortless writing it that I don’t feel as though I 
wrote it. It’s also one of those songs I was born to sing. Every time I do 
it, I find something new in it, like a little thing in the phrasing or 
some little thing in the sense of it.” 

“T wrote ‘Stella Blue’ in the Chelsea,” says Hunter. “That place is 
conducive to writing that sort of song.” 

“The way the Grateful Dead play ‘Stella Blue’ is just gorgeous,” 
continues Garcia. “Everybody plays just so beautifully on it. At times, 
it seems like a moment freezes on one of those chord changes and I 
have to go a long way to find where I am and where the lyric is. Some 
moments are so beautiful. The song brings out a certain sensitivity and 
delicacy that only the Grateful Dead is capable of.” 

During 1974, in the hope of continuing to establish their 
independence from the music business, the Dead partner with the 
travel agency Fly By Night - whose catchy motto is “Here today, gone 
tomorrow” - and the booking agency Out of Town Tours, which is run 
by Sam Cutler (who, at separate times in his career, served as the tour 
manager for both the Rolling Stones and the Grateful Dead). 

The Dead also create Rounds Reels, a film production company 
that will distribute The Grateful Dead Movie in 1977. 


June, 1974: Round Records, a subsidiary of Grateful Dead Records 
established in late 1973, releases Tales of the Great Rum Runners, the 
first solo album from Robert Hunter and the first release on Round. 
The distribution rights to both Grateful Dead Records and 

Round Records are eventually sold to United Artists. 


Commenting on the Dead’s capital ventures, Garcia says, “In the 
business gestalt, we represent ethics, if we represent anything.” 


September, 1974: Dead Relix (later renamed Relix), founded by Les 
Kippel, Jerry Moore and Monte Dym, prints its first issue, dedicated to 
“the world’s sneakiest tape collector - Tricky Dicky.” In 1981, Toni A. 
Brown is named publisher; together, Kippel and Brown run Relix 

until August, 2000. In its heyday, the bi-monthly featured the 
photography of Bob Minkin and Jay Blakesberg, the art of Steve 
Johannsen, music and concert reviews by Mick Skidmore and Jeff 
Tamarkin, and columns from Scott W. Allen and Jimbo Juanis. 


Relix’s first 190 issues - spanning 32 years - were stored in the 
archival vault of the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame + Museum in March, 
2007. “Relix and the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame share a common 
goal, in that we both have a responsibility to interpret how and where 
music intersects with our culture,” said Terry Stewart, president and 
CEO of the Hall of Fame, in announcing the move. 

The magazine was purchased in 2009, and revived, by Brooklyn 
Bowl club owner Peter Shapiro, the former-proprietor of the fabled 
Wetlands Preserve eco-club in lower Manhattan. 

Almost 40 years after its first issue, Relix holds the distinction of 
being, according to the website Wikipedia.com, “the second oldest 
continuously published rock magazine in the world, after Rolling 
Stone.” 
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China Cat Sunflower 


The Grateful Dead’s growing popularity during the 1970s resulted in a 
world of Deadhead handicrafts and artwork - on everything from 
Frisbees to T-shirts to bumper stickers - inspired by the Dead’s album 
cover and concert poster iconography. Most ‘Head creations featured a 
variation or enhancement of the skull and roses image, the white 
lightning man, the dancing bears, the Steal Your Face design, and the 
13-point lightning bolt. 


Stanley “Mouse” Miller, Alton Kelley and Rick Griffin are the best 
known of the many artists whose work has graced the Dead’s albums 
and concert posters. The three, along with peers Victor Moscoso and 
Wes Wilson, are the most-influential psychedelic artists to emerge 
from the Bay Area art scene. In 1967, these five artists co-founded the 
Berkeley Bonaparte, an art cooperative that created and sold 
psychedelic posters. 

Stanley Miller was born in California but grew up during the 
Fifties in Detroit, where he was given the nickname “Mouse” in the 
ninth grade. In the Motor City, he custom lettered and pinstriped hot 
rods and cars and sold airbrushed hot rod T-shirts. Mouse’s bizarre 
graphics, featuring bulging eyes, large teeth and serpent-like tongues, 
were the rage of every car-crazy kid in Motown. At first, Mouse only 
sold his work at local custom-car shows, races and dances, but by his 
teens he began to travel across the U.S. with his father to market and 
vend his art. Back in Detroit, his Mom advertised his work in 
magazines while running Mouse Studios, a mail-order business that 
sold her son’s monster designs. After traveling around the country 
with his Dad, Mouse returned to California in 1965 and began his 
prodigious partnership with Alton Kelley. The duo’s first work was a 


poster for a June 24-25, 1966 double bill at the Avalon featuring Big 
Brother and Quicksilver. 

They followed that effort with a master work - the poster featuring 
the skull and roses image that promoted the Dead’s shows on 
September 16 and 17, 1966 at the Avalon. This design later adorned 
the cover of Grateful Dead and became one of the artists and one of the 
band’s most enduring symbols. “We went to the library and found the 
image in The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” recalls Stanley Miller. “We 
worked out the ideas together.” 

The two artists designed or contributed art to six Dead album 
covers: The Grateful Dead, Workingman’s Dead, Grateful Dead, Europe 
‘72, From the Mars Hotel and Terrapin Station. They have also done 
covers for several Dead solo albums as well as for LPs by Janis Joplin, 
the New Riders, Journey and the Steve Miller Band. Among their 
other works, Mouse and Kelly created covers for a 1973 issue of Time 
and songbooks from the Dead and the New Riders; they also designed 
tour posters for the Stones and Paul McCartney and Wings. “It doesn’t 
matter who does what on the paintings,” remarked Kelley. “You’d be 
surprised. There are times when both of us are sitting at the painting. 
We work flat a lot of times, and we’ll just paint right into the middle, 
like a four-handed artist monster. When there are three or four jobs 
going on at once, sometimes we'll just switch paintings. It always 
works out, it’ll be picture perfect.” 

During the ‘70s, the Mouse/ Kelley studio produced the first four- 
color silk screen T-shirts; impressed, the Dead granted a license to 
Mouse and Kelley’s Monster Company to run the band’s T-shirt mail- 
order business. 

Alton Kelley grew up in Connecticut before moving to San 
Francisco, where he briefly lived and worked as a welder. He 
relocated to Los Angeles in the early 1960s and became a biker known 
for pinstriping cars and painting motorcycles. After spending the 
summer of 1965 at the Red Dog in Virginia City, Kelley returned to 
San Francisco, where his career blossomed after he began to design 
posters for Bay Area theaters. 

As a solo artist, Kelley created posters for the Dead’s concerts in 
Egypt and a 1989 memorial for Quicksilver Messenger Service 
guitarist John Cipollina; the covers of the Dead Art booklets and The 
Official Book of the Deadheads; and the album covers for the Dead’s 
Built to Last and Mickey Hart’s Rolling Thunder and Ddfos. 

A retrospective of Mouse’s early work “Hot Rods and Monsters,” 
was hosted at the Psychedelic Solution Art Gallery in Greenwich 
Village during April and May, 1988. The show included his cover art 
for the Dead’s Go to Heaven and the Jerry Garcia Band’s Cats Under the 
Stars. Also on display was art from his Detroit days - the “monster” 


designs and the airbrushed hot-rod images - as well as the covers of 
the books Grateful Dead Family Album (Jerilyn Brandelius) and One 
More Saturday Night (Sandy Troy). 

On June 1, 2008, Kelley passed away at age 67 after a prolonged 
illness. 

Rick Griffin was born in the southern California coastal town of 
Palos Verdes, where he developed a love for surfing. With the advent 
of the foam and fiberglass board, the sport took off in the late Fifties 
and Griffin rode the wave, no pun intended. His popular surf cartoon 
character, Murphy, first appeared on the cover of Surfer Magazine in 
1961. After his “Murph the Surf” comic strip became a regular feature 
in Surfer, his illustrations began to appear on the covers of surf 
publications and surf music albums as well as in comic books and 
magazines. 

Griffin’s other love - riding waves - took him to Hawaii, Spain, 
France and the Mexican coastal city of San Blas. In San Blas, the artist 
encountered the Mexican-Indian traditions and imagery that inspired 
his early work. In 1965, Rick relocated to San Francisco to join his 
band, the Jook Savages. His first concert poster, for the “Jook Savages 
Art Show” at the Psychedelic Shop in 1966, advertised his band’s 
performance and also put his artistic gifts on full display. “A lot of 
people saw that poster and started giving me work,” recalled Griffin. 
“My second poster was for the Gathering of the Tribes, the Be-In in 
Golden Gate Park. After that, my career took off.” 

Griffin created concert posters for Bay Area theaters such as the 
Avalon, the Fillmore West and Winterland. In 1967, he drew one of 
his most-recognized images - the masthead for Rolling Stone (which he 
redesigned in 1976). Additionally, Rick designed the film poster for 
the surfing movie Pacific Vibrations, which he also appeared in. His 
album cover portfolio includes work for the Grateful Dead, 
Quicksilver, Bob Dylan and the Cult. 

In 1968, at the urging of Zap creator Robert Crumb, Rick started to 
work in underground comix. The following year, Griffin began to 
experiment with lettering, creating a style that was described in the 
portfolio Rick Griffin as “ceasing to be functional as legible 
typography. Rick went to an extreme to demonstrate his disregard for 
the legibility of lettering, creating totally abstract forms that barely 
resembled letters. [He] influenced and encouraged other 
contemporary artists and forced them to reconsider any previous 
limitations on stylized lettering.” 

The best example of Rick’s trendsetting lettering can only be 
appreciated after a close inspection of the title wording “American 
Beauty” on the LP’s cover - it’s an ambigram that can also be read as 
“American Reality.” 


In 1972, Rick published his own comic book, Man from Utopia. For 
most of the ‘70s, his work was influenced by his spiritual beliefs. Over 
the course of his career, Griffin created or contributed to the covers of 
the Dead albums Wake of the Flood, Steal Your Face, What a Long 
Strange Trip It’s Been: The Best of the Grateful Dead, Reckoning and 
Without a Net. He also drew the “Minuteman” stage backdrop for the 
Dead’s 20th anniversary tour in 1985, and painted the “Dead Masters” 
holiday card that was sent to Deadheads on the mailing list in 1987. 
Additionally, the artist designed a poster commemorating the life of 
John Cipollina, as well as the dust jacket for the 1991 David Gans 
book Conversations with the Dead. 

Griffin’s work was displayed at two major retrospectives: the 
“Ninth Wave,” held to coincide with the 1986 opening of the 
Psychedelic Solution in Manhattan, and a 1991 exhibition at the Best 
Comix and Rock Art Gallery on Fisherman’s Wharf, the latter the most 
comprehensive showing of his art. 

On August 17, 1991, Griffin died in an motorcycle accident. He 
was 47. A film based on the artist’s life was scheduled to begin 
shooting in 2013. 

Of his broad career, Griffin acknowledged, “I got the most 
recognition for Aoxomoxoa.” 

When Miller, Kelley and Griffin first began to draw, they were 
known for their work with custom cars, motorcycles and surfboards. 
Today, their psychedelic body of art has ensured their legacy will be 
one of skulls and roses, tambourine-wielding terrapins and high- 
stepping skeletons. 


Nearly all of the Grateful Dead’s album covers and jackets contain 
images and sounds for the discerning Deadhead ear and eye to 
unearth. On the cover of their first album, this inscription from the 
ancient Egyptian Book of the Dead is cleverly encrypted in the artwork - 
“In the land of the dark, the ship of the sun is drawn by the Grateful 
Dead.” Original pressings of Anthem of the Sun had the words “The 
faster we go, the rounder we get” etched into the center of the vinyl. 
There are two different album covers for Anthem: the original has a 
purple cover while a reissue is white. The artwork for Aoxomoxoa 
features imagery taken from a concert poster designed by Rick Griffin 
for a January, 24-26 1969 bill at the Avalon featuring the Dead and 
the Sons of Champlin. On the back of Live/Dead, the word “ACID” is 


superimposed inside the word “DEAD.” Look closely at the passing 
cloud on Wake of the Flood; it’s disguised as a skull. When the Grateful 
Dead released From the Mars Hotel in 1974, album bootlegging was so 
prevalent that the band decided to have the word “AUTHENTIC” 
branded down the left side of the cover. If you hold the Mars Hotel 
cover upside down and in front of a mirror, Rick Griffin’s gibberish 
lettering now reads “Ugly Rumors.” The fiddler on the cover of Blues 
for Allah (drawn by artist Phillip Garris) has a tiny teardrop in the 
corner of its left eye. The lyrics to the song “Blues for Allah” were 
printed in Arabic inside the jacket of the Blues for Allah album issued 
in the Middle East. When the album jackets of the first printings of the 
double-LP What a Long Strange Trip It’s Been were opened, a pop-up 
chorus line of the White Lightning Man sprung up. There are seven 
sets of eyes on the cover of the 1987 album In the Dark. The seventh 
pair belong to a non-band member the Dead wanted to honor - Bill 
Graham. Additionally, all seven sets of eyes were accidently printed 
upside down on later issues of the LP. If you look deeply into the eyes 
of the clown pictured on the CDs from Without a Net, you'll detect two 
purple and blue pastel lightning bolts. 


The playing onstage is filled with grace and tact. As the music 
segues from “China Cat Sunflower” to “I Know You Rider,” it takes on 
an unbridled fervor. Like a train climbing the steep edge of a 
mountain in the Yukon Territory during the Gold Rush, your mind 
begins its ascent to equally-uncharted territories. Your brain turns into 
a high-speed Kodak slide projector ... boats and lakes flash by ... a 
subway train pulls into a station. The slide show stops at a penetrating 
black-and-white image of the homeless man you saw earlier tonight 
begging for change on the street outside the arena. Like clothing 
rapidly being pulled along a clothesline, the stark image comes racing 
toward you. Your body jerks upright, you’re short of breath, and 
briefly overcome by panic. 

Luci does an admirable job of pretending not to have noticed your 
little freak-out. She asks, “Did you know you can hear a whistling 
noise - a tape defect - on the third chorus of ‘Ramble on Rose’ from 
Europe ‘72 ?” 

Composing yourself, you quickly respond, “And on the same LP, a 
band member lets out a low howl during ‘Jack Straw.” 

“An alert ear can hear the Dead laughing and talking just before 
the second chorus of ‘Here Comes Sunshine’ on Wake of the Flood,” she 
one-ups you. 


Undeterred, you come right back: “During the ending of the 
‘Unusual Occurrences in the Desert’ part of the song ‘Blues for Allah,’ 
someone remarks, ‘That’s weird.’” 

“T have an awesome soundboard from one of the Egypt shows,” 
she says, “and as the jam with Hamza El Din ends, you can hear 
someone from the band ask, ‘What’s up, fellas ?’”” 

To your embarrassment, you finish her sentence for her: “To 
which Jerry immediately yells out, ‘Fire on the Mountain.” 

A beer vendor comes by and, to save face, you call him over. The 
move is also intended to create a distraction that will allow you to cop 
a quick look at DeadBase and track down the exact date of the Giza 
show. 

“Two beers, please,” you order, assuming Luci will have one. 

“Tm paying,” she says. 

Perfect, you think, flipping through the pages. She drinks beer and 
doesn’t mind picking up a tab. 

You may have GD OCD but you’re not cheap or without manners. 
Before Luci can dig into her pocketbook, you whip out a twenty, thank 
the vendor, and tell him to keep the change. 

“Thanks,” says Luci, raising her beer. 

“Cheers,” you reply. 

The two of you bump beers. 

“To the Heart of Gold Band,” she salutes. 

“I think the Egypt show youre referring to took place on 
September 16, 1978, the last of the three nights in Giza. The jam with 
Hamza El Din is called ‘Ollin Arageed,’ and it leads into a great ‘Fire 
on the Mountain.” 

Certain you’ve impressed her, you take a triumphant chug of beer, 
only to spill some on your shirt. 

There’s an awkward pause. 

Rather than ask where she grew up, or if she likes her job, you try 
this: “Do you know how many times the buoy tolls during the song 
‘Lost Sailor’ on Go to Heaven ?” 

Is a philosophical discussion on “Star Trek” next ? muses Luci. 

Not missing a beat, she correctly answers, “Three.” 

“Who’s the ‘That’s Otis’ remark that Weir makes during the 
‘Ripple’ on Reckoning in reference to ?” she all but demands. 

Without flinching, you shoot right back: “Bobby’s white Labrador, 
Otis, who had jumped onstage.” 

Dang, this guy can hold his own. If I had my druthers, I’d rather be 
going for a first kiss than playing “Grateful Dead Jeopardy,” but at least 
he’s fun. 
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I Know You Rider 


Dan Healy, Betty Cantor-Jackson and John Cutler are the most- 
acclaimed of the sound and recording engineers and producers who 
have worked with the Grateful Dead in concert and in the studio. 

Dan Healy, the band’s chief soundman for almost their entire 
career, was first introduced to the Dead when his Corte Madera 
neighbor, John Cipollina, took him to see the band open for 
Quicksilver in 1966. 

“We got there during the Dead’s set and I remember seeing the 
sound system, one little teeny speaker box on each side of the stage, 
and thinking, ‘Wow, it could never sound like it does in the studio,” 
recalls Healy. “I was used to being in a recording studio and listening 
to state-of-the-art speakers. At any rate, the music had stopped 
because something had gone wrong with Phil’s amplifier. Cipollina 
pushed me onto the stage because he knew I had electronics 
knowledge. I did something and made Phil’s amp work. After the set, 
Phil and Jerry came up to me and said, ‘Thanks a lot for fixing the 
amp.’ I said, ‘No sweat’ and made a comment like, ‘Doesn’t it bother 
you that you can’t even hear your voice over the sound system ?’ And 
they basically said, ‘If you can do it better, get with it. If you know 
anything about this, let’s get it on !’ 

“We were all teenagers or in our early twenties. Nobody had any 
money. So, if your guitar amp broke, it could mean you didn’t play a 
gig. If you broke a string, it could stop you. No one had a spare chord 
or strings or any of that stuff. When they discovered I knew about 
electronics, it was, ‘Hey, Dan, fix my amp.’ So I started doing things 
like that. 

“T had sort of a desire. I was working in a studio but that wasn’t 
doing it for me. About two weeks later, I went over to see the Dead. 
We rented the Fillmore and two or three days ahead of the gig, I went 
to three different companies in San Francisco and Oakland and rented 
all of the equipment they had. I piled these big mountains of speakers 
on each side of the stage and for the first time I did a sound system. It 
was far-out, amazing, the dawning of a whole new era. It was free 
theater, a new way of presenting music.” 

Healy worked as the Dead’s soundman until 1969, when he 
temporarily left his job with the band to produce albums by Dr. John, 
the Sir Douglas Quintet, the Charlatans and Quicksilver and to tour as 


a folk duo with Darlene DiDomenico. After seeing the Dead at the Felt 
Forum in December, 1971, and being disappointed by their sound, 
Healy told the band, “I’m restaking my old turf.” 

In February, 1972, in time for the Europe ‘72 tour, he returned to 
his familiar role behind the soundboard. 

Healy performed two functions during Dead concerts. “One, I 
interfaced the sound system to the room,” he says. “I tuned in 
accordance with the room, bringing everyone into the system so that 
there was a workable level of dynamics, all the notes were audible 
and clear, and the sound was good. After the show started, you did the 
musical tuning to the room and acquiesced to fine tuning. Then, what 
theoretically happened was you reached a place where the sound was 
in tune and the whole consideration of tuning fell away. Now, it was 
more into the musical aspects. The idea was to generate a really 
pleasant listening environment, to erase the effect of the room itself 
and bring the audience and listener directly to the band. On a good 
night, we could get it to where you felt like you were sitting in your 
living room listening to your stereo.” 

At the Dead’s concerts in Giza, Healy planned to run a live feed of 
the shows into the King’s Chamber of the Great Pyramid (which is 
sixty feet long, thirty feet wide and forty feet high and built of 
polished limestone that creates perfect wall seams and edges) using 
FM radio transmitters, antennae and receivers. Once channeled inside 
the King’s Chamber, the sound would have resonated at frequencies 
higher than normally attainable. Healy then planned on pumping the 
music back through the stage speakers but was unable to pull off the 
feat when the proper cable wiring could not be found. 

To better record the Dead’s acoustic and electric shows at the 
Warfield Theatre in San Francisco and Radio City Music Hall in 
Rockefeller Center in 1980, Healy hung three clusters of three 
microphones in each theater: one set 40 feet from the stage, another 
25 feet away, and the third directly above it. “We tried to get the 
realism of the performances believable, a rich sound in which the 
music reflects some aspects of what’s going on [onstage] as well as the 
value of what it’s like through the eyes of the audience.” 

During the summer of 1989, Healy and Bob Bralove, a Dead sound 
technician who had previously worked with Stevie Wonder, integrated 
the Musical Instrument Digital Interface (MIDI) system into the Dead’s 
first-ever computer-assisted sound system. The computer system gave 
Healy access to synthesizers that he could utilize during the “space” 
and “drums” segments of Dead concerts while the MIDI system 
allowed Bralove to route various musical sounds through the band’s 
instruments. Of the computerized sound system, Healy said in 1989, 
“It’s the best overall conglomerate sound we’ve had. The delay towers 


have a climate control built into them and environmental protection 
design to withstand weather.” 

Healy scored a piece that Bralove and Howard Danchik (Ultra 
Sound) performed live during the intermission of a June 21, 1989 
show by the Dead at Shoreline. “We put together a nice network of 
synthesizers with a MIDI wireless link and played as a trio,” explains 
Healy. “It worked out really well.” 

In the late ‘80s and early ‘90s, Healy began to distort the band’s 
vocals, using echo, reverb and delays at crucial moments, particularly 
when Weir was singing. Sometimes the moves were effective, as 
evidenced by several performances of “The Other One” during 1991 
and 1992, but more often they became a distraction from, rather than 
an enhancement of, the music. 

The soundman also began to render Weir’s stage comments, as 
well as his announcements concerning fan safety, unintelligible. 
During the Dead’s summer, 1993 tour, opening act Sting angrily 
confronted the band after learning that Healy had been keeping the 
ex-Police superstar’s PA at a lower capacity during his sets. 

“In the last year of the Grateful Dead, I bowed out,” Healy said in 
a 2007 interview. “They said they fired me, but I quit.” 

After parting ways with the Dead organization in 1994, Healy 
worked with both the gris-gris Georgia jamband Widespread Panic and 
the cover band Dark Star Orchestra (in 2007 and 2008). Presently, he 
manages “The Shack,” a recording studio he built on a San Geronimo, 
California horse ranch. 

In addition to his work as a soundman, Healy produced the 
Charlatans’ eponymously-titled 1969 debut and was the engineer on 
the 1976 album Pistol Packin? Mama by the Good OI Boys. He has also 
played guitar in the Sky Blue Band and performed alongside Robert 
Hunter, Donna Godchaux, John Cipollina and Bill Kreutzmann. 
Between 1988 and 1991, he helped Mickey produce several of the 
releases in Hart’s “The World” music series. The indefatigable Healy 
also began the process of transferring the Grateful Dead’s live tape 
catalog to CD in 1990 in preparation for the Dick’s Picks archival 
series. 

“T don’t want to just be in the ‘Grateful Dead legendary soundman’ 
bag,” says Healy “My role in the Grateful Dead was a lot bigger than 
the outside world saw. I was also involved in determining where and 
when we played, and I had a lot to do with the administration and 
business part of it.” 

Betty Cantor-Jackson was the sound engineer when Aoxomoxoa 
became the first record ever made on a 16-track machine. It was the 
start of her career with the Grateful Dead. Cantor-Jackson began her 
journey as an engineer by producing Family Dog shows at the Avalon. 


In February, 1968, the Dead asked her to record their concerts, 
starting with a series of gigs at the Carousel. Cantor-Jackson then 
joined Alembic, founded in 1969 by Owsley and incorporated a year 
later by Bob Matthews, Ron Wickersham and Rick Turner. Alembic 
became known for its state-of-the-art recording studio, featuring the 
first-ever 16-track Ampex. Wickersham invited the Dead to finish 
Aoxomoxoa at Alembic; according to Healy, “It was the turning point 
for record overdubs.” 

Alembic’s custom-built instruments were also heralded, and their 
low-impedance basses were later considered visionary. In 1972, 
Alembic guitar technician and luthier Doug Irwin sold his first guitar 
to Jerry Garcia (from May, 1973 on, the guitarist primarily played 
Irwin-built guitars). “The first guitar I built that Jerry bought was a 
double cutaway made of bird’s eye maple and walnut,” recalled Irwin 
in a 2009 interview. “The first thing he said right away was, ‘Wow, 
man, if I could get this with a Stratocaster pickup, maybe I could play 
this shit.” 

Cantor-Jackson opted to utilize a minimal number of microphones 
- sixteen, or one for each track on the Ampex - while using the 16- 
track machine to record the Dead live. At the time, most producers 
were employing dozens of mics for live recordings. Although the band 
had no plans to put out a live LP, they were so impressed with the 
engineer’s sublime recording style and her subsequent mix that they 
decided to release Live/Dead. Three years later, the Dead asked her to 
use the same approach to record the shows on their Europe ‘72 tour. 

When Healy and Cantor-Jackson recorded the Warfield and Radio 
City gigs in 1980, they faced a daunting challenge. “I had to tell Jerry 
I was going to break his legs if he didn’t get closer to the microphone 
on ‘Oh Babe, It Ain’t No Lie,” says Betty, with a smile. “I couldn’t 
hear him.” 

Healy and Cantor-Jackson co-produced the two live albums - 
Reckoning and Dead Set (both released in 1981) - taken from the 
shows. “Jerry went through all of the tapes with us and we got down 
to two double albums worth of songs. Danny and I eliminated songs 
from other live albums, paring down to our favorites. I started looking 
at time and sequencing, trying to figure out what would fit according 
to the natural flow of a real concert. Then we did all of the mixing.” 

As for her time with the Dead, Cantor-Jackson says, “I never 
committed myself to being a recording engineer, it was just something 
I did. It was a learning and creative outlet.” 

Working with the Dead provided for very few dull moments. “The 
whole outfit is sort of a research-and-development situation,” she 
declares, “always looking for something that hasn’t been done yet.” 

After toiling in obscurity among the Dead’s sound staff for more 


than fifteen years, John Cutler at long-last achieved acclaim by co- 
producing (with Garcia) the Dead’s 1987 album In the Dark. His work 
on In the Dark helped the LP become the band’s highest-charting effort 
ever. “The Dead are most successful as a live band,” comments Cutler. 
“T think it was apropos that they did the basic tracks for In the Dark in 
a live situation, as if they were playing live, because that’s where their 
expertise lies. We had them set up on a stage in the same places they 
would for a concert, and I think that helped a lot.” 

Cutler got his start by working for Betty Cantor-Jackson and Bob 
Matthews at Alembic. “When I started at Alembic in 1971, Pete 
Townshend and other people would send their equipment all the way 
from England to get worked on by Alembic because there was no 
comparable place in Europe or anywhere else in the States. Nowadays, 
the music electronics industry has mushroomed so dramatically that 
it’s really hard to be at the forefront for more than ten minutes. By the 
time someone thinks up an idea and puts it on paper, somebody’s 
already manufactured it.” 

In 1975, Cutler became one of Dan Healy’s chief technical 
engineers. Three years later, he helped Healy carry out the sound 
experiments in the King’s Chamber. Cutler later assisted with the 
development of the band’s audio equipment, creating an effects rack 
that allowed Garcia to instantly access analog delays, octave dividers 
and distorters, After drawing raves for his engineering work on the 
1985 performances that served as the basis for the Dead’s 1987 video 
release So Far, Cutler was asked to co-produce In the Dark. 

The band rewarded Cutler’s accomplishment with In the Dark by 
placing him in charge of their live sound mix for radio and television 
broadcasts. John also co-produced the Dead’s last two albums: Built to 
Last (again, with Garcia) and 1990’s live Without a Net (with Phil). 
Cutler has also manned the soundboard for tours by Bobby and the 
Midnites and the Jerry Garcia Band as well as for the “Jerry Garcia 
Electric and Acoustic” engagement on Broadway in 1987. 

As for their roles in the success of the Grateful Dead in the studio 
and in concert, Healy, Cantor-Jackson and Cutler are modest. Cutler 
concludes, “There’s no reason why the Dead couldn’t be as successful 
as a recording band as they were a performing band.” 

In addition to Dave Hassinger, the other producers who have 
worked with the Dead are Keith Olsen, Lowell George and Gary Lyons. 
After the band signed with Arista Records in 1977, they were forced 
to use Arista-approved producers for their first three albums with the 
label. Terrapin Station was produced by Keith Olsen, noted for his 
work on the 1975 album Fleetwood Mac. With the Dead, Olsen was a 
taskmaster in the studio, forcing them to rehearse endlessly, which 
tightened their studio sound and also had a dramatic effect on their 


live performances. However, his production efforts on the LP were 
decried by Deadheads and critics alike for bringing in Paul 
Buckmaster (Elton John) to overdub lush string sections on “Terrapin 
Station Part 1” and “Sunrise,” the latter a Donna song reduced to a 
syrupy ballad by Olsen and Buckmaster. Shakedown Street was ably 
produced by Little Feat guitarist Lowell George, as was Go to Heaven 
by Gary Lyons (of Aerosmith fame). 

A lesser-known but equally-important member of the Grateful 
Dead’s sound and stage crew during the band’s rule was stage 
manager Steve Parish, who started as a roadie and became one of the 
Dead’s longest-tenured and most-loyal employees. Parish joined the 
band’s road staff in 1969 and took on more and more responsibility as 
the years passed. After initially handling all of the drum and PA 
equipment, Parish became Weir and Garcia’s guitar technician in 
1978. He also served as the road crew chief for Garcia’s solo bands 
from 1970 on, a role that evolved into his position as Garcia’s 
manager and booking agent. 

For Deadheads, the moments between songs could be enthralling, 
with everyone wildly speculating about the next number, but for Steve 
Parish, those moments were the most stressful. While Deadheads were 
busy guessing whether “Quadlibet for Tenderfeet” or the “Your Mind 
Has Left Your Body” jam was up next, Parish was wrapping a roll of 
black electrical tape around a wire, shaking an amp until it worked 
again, or safely repositioning a cable. While doing all of that, he was 
also making sure Weir or Garcia didn’t need a new string and there 
weren’t any tripping billies making tracks across the stage for Jerry- 
san. 

“When the Grateful Dead started, they all had to hump their own 
gear and they never forgot that,” states Parish. “They understood the 
physical exertion and hours that we put in and were appreciative of it. 
Jerry always kept that on the up-and-up. The melting point was where 
his playing and my job came together.” 
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197 4 began with the February release of the Warner album Skeletons 
from the Closet: The Best of the Grateful Dead, a look back at the band’s 
time with the label. A smooth segue of “St. Stephen” > “Jack Straw,” 
an edited “Turn on Your Love Light” from Live/Dead, and “Friend of 
the Devil” are the stand-out tracks. 

At a Cow Palace show in Daly City, California on March 23, 1974, 
dubbed “The Sound Test,” the band’s legendary “Wall of Sound” PA 
system finally made a successful debut. A bare-bones version of the 
system was first tried out at a Maples Pavilion show on the Stanford 


University campus on February 9, 1973. That night, as the Dead began 
their opening number, “The Promised Land,” every tweeter in the 
system blew. 

The Wall of Sound - six independent sound systems connected by 
eleven separate channels - eliminated inter-modulation distortion and 
feedback. The massive tower was made up of 604 JBL speakers and 
fifty-five 600-watt McIntosh 2300 power amplifiers, each generating 
26,400 watts RMS of audio power. “No other band would have put 
what amounted to ninety percent of its total earnings into this,” says 
Healy of the Wall of Sound. “It was a devotion and commitment based 
on my dream [and Owsley’s design and vision]. When I think of it, 
‘gratitude’ is the word that comes to mind. The Wall of Sound’s 
purpose was to cultivate new ways of doing things. And that’s all it 
was. It was never meant to be an end product. It was solely moving us 
out of the limitations of existing sound equipment. It was an 
experimental workshop.” 
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The system’s sound could reach anywhere from a quarter-mile to a 
half-mile, depending on wind conditions, without sound degradation. 
“It was very good for instrumental clarity,” states Garcia. 

After an October 20, 1974 gig at Winterland, the Wall of Sound 
was retired. The maintenance cost and the time and cost involved in 
transporting the system made it impractical for long-term use. Steve 
Parish explains: “We’d start at 8:00 a.m. and it would take two hours 
just to get all the equipment onto the stage. By noon, we’d have the 
speakers stacked and we’d take lunch. Then we’d wire it and get all 
the amps running by 4:00 p.m. for the soundcheck. The show would 
start at about 8:00 p.m. and the band would play until 1:00 a.m. We 
left the hall at around 4:00 a.m. The next day, we’d travel all night 
and start again.” 

Operating the complex system was also no easy task. According to 
Phil, getting the Wall of Sound to work properly was like trying to 
“pilot a flying saucer.” 


June 27, 1974: From the Mars Hotel, the Dead’s second album on 
Grateful Dead Records, is released. 


Jerry Garcia once described Mars Hotel, the band’s seventh studio 
LP, as “an excellent studio album.” The LP features “Ship of Fools” 
and “U.S. Blues” and two splendid Phil Lesh compositions: “Pride of 
Cucamonga” - which the Dead never played live - and “Unbroken 
Chain,” which the band waited until 1995 to perform. 


Summer, 1974: During the intermissions of a handful of shows, 
Phil Lesh and Ned Lagin, a pianist who played on “Candyman” from 
American Beauty and recorded the 1974 album Seastones with Lesh, 
perform avant gardé sets consisting of discordant, improvised music 
described in a Grateful Dead Newsletter as “electronic cybernetic 
biomusic.” Their performances often transition into the start of the 
Dead’s second set. Most Deadheads find the abstract music to be both 
interesting and modern. 


October 20, 1974: Mickey Hart sits in with the Grateful Dead for 
most of the last two sets at a Winterland gig. Following the show, the 
Dead begin a self-imposed exile from performing. Over the next 22 
months, they play just four concerts. The band does, however, 
welcome back Hart in time to join them in the studio for the recording 
of their next album. The sessions for that album, Blues for Allah, take 
place between February 27 and May 7, 1975. 


November 5, 1974: John Lennon attends the late Garcia-Saunders 
show at New York’s Bottom Line. Still in his “Lost Weekend” period, 
Lennon sits down at a center table with singer Melissa Manchester and 
snorts coke all night (Manchester refrains) while chatting about 

the Grateful Dead with 22-year-old college student Stephen Bykowsky. 
Lennon then asks to sit in. According to Blair Jackson’s wonderful 
scholarly biography, Garcia: An American Life, band bassist John Kahn 
recalled, “Lennon asked if there was a guitar there louder than 
Garcia’s. Well, that got back to Jerry and Jerry said, ‘No, fuck him.” 
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1975 and the first half of 1976 was primarily a period of performing 
inactivity for the Grateful Dead. During this time, the band nurtured 
their side projects: Weir’s Kingfish, Hart’s Diga Rhythm Band, and 
Phil’s Too Loose To Truck. When the Dead regrouped, in the studio to 
lay down the tracks for Blues for Allah, the recordings were fueled by 
Mickey’s return. “It was fun for all of us to hang out again,” smiles 
Garcia. 


1975: The band helps to finance the documentary Hells Angels 
Forever. The film, eventually released in 1983, features a clip of the 
Saunders-Garcia Band playing Arthur Crudup’s “That’s All Right” 
(recorded by Elvis in 1954) aboard a boat during the “Pirates Party,” a 
Hells Angels’ cruise that took place around Manhattan on September 


5, 1973. 


March 23, 1975: The Grateful Dead headline one of the first major 
rock benefit concerts - Students Need Athletics and Kicks. The gig, at 
Kezar Stadium - once home to the AFL’s Oakland Raiders and the 
NFL’s hometown 49ers and host of the 1970 NFC championship game 
- grosses $200,000, then the most money ever raised by a single 
charity performance. 


August 13, 1975: On the tenth anniversary of the opening of The 
Matrix, the Grateful Dead play at the Great American Music Hall, once 
the site of a good old-fashioned bordello, and perform most of Blues 
for Allah. 


September 1, 1975: Blues for Allah becomes the Dead’s eighth 
studio release. Immaculately engineered and mixed by Healy, the LP is 
a quiet, introspective work with jazz and Middle Eastern influences 
balanced by heavy-hitters like “Franklin’s Tower” and “King 
Solomon’s Marbles.” 


Blues for Allah reaches Number 12 on the Billboard album charts, 
the band’s highest-charting effort to date and its second-highest 
charting LP ever. The album has several phenomenal songs on it, 
including “Help on the Way,” “The Music Never Stopped” (which, as a 
single, inched to Number 81 on Billboard’s Hot 100) and “Blues for 
Allah,” a colossal twelve-and-a-half minute opus composed of three 
passages. 

“The lyric [to ‘Blues for Allah’] is a requiem for King Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia,” explains Hunter in the anno- tations of A Box of Rain. 
“[Faisal was] a progressive and democratically inclined ruler and a fan 
of the Grateful Dead whose assassination in 1975 shocked us 
personally.” 

As is the case with nearly every Dead album, a trove of musical 
castaways join the band’s treasure chest of outtakes: “Hollywood 
Cantata,” a rudimentary number from Weir that features a handful of 
lyrics and a couple of chord changes from Hunter (the song eventually 
evolves into the Weir-Barlow tune “The Music Never Stopped”), and 
an eight-minute Garcia instrumental titled “Distorto” (recorded on 
February 28, 1975). 

The song “Blues for Allah” was only performed live three times by 
the Grateful Dead. Thirty-five years after the Dead last played the 
piece, Furthur resurrected “Blues for Allah,” performing 
transcendental versions of the work to the joy of Deadheads both 


young and old. 


Spring, 1976: A Grateful Dead Newsletter announces “vacationing 
is too exhausting !” and alludes to a “unique” concert idea. It also 
reveals that Steal Your Face, a live two-album collection ofsongs taken 
from the October, 1974 shows at Winterland, is on the way. 


May, 1976: After spending a month in rehearsal, working on songs 
such as “Cosmic Charlie” and “Lazy Lightning”/ “Supplication,” the 
Dead resume their regular touring schedule in June. 


June 4, 1976: During the second set of a show at the Paramount 
Theater in Portland, Oregon, the band busts out “Cosmic Charlie,” the 
closing track on Aoxomoxoa, which had not been played since a 
January 21, 1971 concert at the University of California at Davis. 


June 26, 1976: The group’s first live LP on Grateful Dead Records, 
Steal Your Face, is released. Its famous cover image - a grinning skull 
with a red, white and blue color motif and a 13-point lightning bolt 
embedded in its forehead - was co-designed by Owsley and graphic 
artist Bob Thomas. 


Steal Your Face is immediately panned for its poor production 
values and mostly-vanilla song milieu. But, as you learned in college, 
there is one great thing about the double album - it’s awesome to 
clean pot on. The pictures inside the jacket are fun to look at as you 
sort the stems from the buds before twisting one up ! 
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Onstage, Bill Kreutzmann and Mickey Hart, in the words of one 
scribe, are “snapping and cracking away, presenting an audile obstacle 
course for Garcia to solo through.” 

After a wide-open jam, Jerry hands his guitar to Parish, walks 
down a flight of stairs, and disappears. A few seconds later, Weir does 
the same. The two drummers have the stage to themselves. The pair 
do not rely on contrived antics or overzealous effects. “Long ago, Bill 
and I agreed not to pre-arrange what we play, we’d rather take a 
chance than settle for something safe,” notes Mickey. “If you have an 
audience that listens like a Grateful Dead audience does, they’ll tune 
into what you’re saying and allow room for exploration, which 
eventually leads to that famous link between the audience and the 
performer.” 

The drum solo was an on-again, off-again part of Dead concerts 
from the band’s inception until the 1974-76 hiatus. After returning 
from the break, and with Mickey back in the band, the drum solo 
became an every-show happening. 

For ten to fifteen minutes each night, the two tantalize the 
audience with rhythms and sounds drawn from numerous percussion 
instruments and technologies. 

“Sometimes we just attack and see what happens. Other times, we 
might discuss it. I tend to play the more rudimentary, straight-ahead 
stuff while Mickey handles the embellishments and other exotica,” 
comments Kreutzmann. “I’m going to play as methodically as I can. 
That will give Mickey the freedom to play over and around [me], to 
improvise [and] to be creative.” 

“They chase each other around,” says Garcia. “Like the serpent 
that eats its own tail. It goes round and round. Mutual annihilation. If 
you get in between them, they’ll make figure eights in your head.” 

“We have different metabolisms but we beat in time,” says Hart. 
“There’s a common denominator, [and] both physiological and 
psychological factors are involved. When groups get together, they 
share common experiences over an extended period of time. They 
become familiar with one another and are able to relax and play 
simply and easily. Emotionally, more important things can be 
expressed through music than through language. Our drum solos are 
musical conversations that take place within a flexible structure, 


which allows us to respond freely to one another’s ideas.” 

“Deadheads are very patient and very forgiving,” says 
Kreutzmann. “They let us do whatever we want musically [during our 
solo], knowing that it’s not always going to work. A lot of times we’re 
fishing when we’re up there and that means sometimes we're going to 
come up with clams and sometimes we’re going to come up with 
pearls. They’re here to hear what we have to say. And that’s the best 
thing an audience can give us - the freedom to play.” 

As each percussionist begins to ply their craft, they both remain 
seated at their kits. “The drum solo is a nice place to experiment,” 
says Kreutzmann. “I can do anything that I feel like playing. My rule is 
to be as musical as possible.” 

You sit enrapt as Ram Rod Shurtliff, crew chief since 1967, lights a 
small fire inside a metal drum and begins to heat and then stretch a 
leathery material. From below the drum risers, Ram Rod reaches up 
and hands Mickey the tar, an African drum that originated in the 
Sudanese city of Nubia. Hart draws a shimmering sound from it, 
which steadily increases in volume. Billy fans his cymbals, surrounded 
by a collection of percussion instruments from around the world that 
are referred to by the drummers as “the Beast” (which includes a 
monochord, chimes, crotals, orchestra bells, gongs and car hubcaps). 
Hart uses the tar to complement the steady rhythm being maintained 
by Kreutzmann. “We're given the space to speak our minds musically,” 
says Bill. 

The music leads Hart and Kreutzmann to a place where the 
textures being created by the pair become, in your mind, organic and 
coursing with life. The rhythm, which you no longer perceive as sound 
but as the pulse of a living organism, transports the audience to a 
quiet, peaceful respite. 

While the 20,000 other attendees bask in the warm glow of 
percussion nirvana, you’ve come to a steadfast conclusion. 

Now’s the time to share my MKULTRA theory with Luci. 

“I don’t mean to alarm you, but I think there may be some kind of 
large-scale covert government-sponsored operation going on ...” 

“You talking about Reagan and Bush funding the Contras in 
Nicaragua ?” she interrupts, looking at you with her eyebrows raised 
and arms folded, as if expecting an immediate reply. 

Whew, that was close, you smartly tell yourself. She would’ve 
thought I was out of my mind if I laid the whole MKULTRA thing on her. 

You come back like Ali against Foreman: “Actually, I was referring 
to the way Reagan and Bush are allowing the CIA to fund the 
Mujahideen and arm the Mujahiddin in Afghanistan and what that 
could result in one day.” 

Left of the left, she thinks. My kinda man. 


Kreutzmann joins Hart atop the platform and begins to beat a 
simple but pleasant tempo on a pair of bongos. Mickey continues to 
work the tar while also integrating rhythms via the MIDI technology 
that call upon the sounds of ancient global percussion instruments too 
fragile to carry on the road. According to Healy, the MIDI system 
allows both drummers to “have any sound. They don’t have to be 
drummers.” 

The atmosphere in the arena has become meditative. A woman in 
the row in front of you is sitting in a lotus position, eyes closed, a look 
of bliss painted across her face. She raises her palms skyward and 
begins to chant a Hindu mantra. 

Holy fuck, Batman. I hope she doesn’t begin to levitate. 

The music onstage is perfect for such an occurrence. Mickey is 
using a talking drum to entice a babbling stream of sound that 
produces a hypnotic effect. (The talking drum is used in Ghana to 
communicate over long distances and right now it’s telling you to put 
your seatbelt back on). 

Onstage, a marching beat begins to slowly gather steam, getting 
louder and louder and faster and faster, until Kreutzmann and Hart 
are pounding their instruments with the fury of a stampeding herd of 
elephants. 

Wisely, you close your eyes. 

“You have to be an athlete to deal with our music, drumming at 
this level,” says Hart in a serious tone. “When we went to Egypt, I met 
100-year-old drummers who began playing when they were three. 
They had actually been playing 90 or so years ! They all told me the 
same thing - drumming began getting really clear to them after 50 
years. It was at that point they began to get a certain clarity to their 
work, and could interpret their feelings more accurately. 

“You don’t mess around with music, it’s a serious art form. Fun, 
yes, but serious nevertheless. Some people are simply not cut out for 
serious music, whereas they’re fine for the show business thing. 
Success depends on how diligently you investigate your art and how 
well you maintain a high artistic level. Our drumming opens up 
rhythm alternatives to the Dead. What we play will be interpreted by 
Jerry in his way. We all throw ideas back and forth. Then it’s 
something of value, and it’s more than any one of us individually.” 

“Mickey and I, we pull the band together,” says Billy. “When we’re 
happening, the band’s happening.” 

“The Grateful Dead is an organism. It has many heads, and we 
drive it,” adds Hart. 

Like a flame slowly being lowered beneath a kettle of brewing tea, 
the rhythm coming from the stage begins to abate until ... 
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There is only silence. 

Garcia reappears just as the two percussionists glide into the 
shadows. Notes gently rise from his guitar, like smoke from a fine 
tobacco in a Stanwell pipe. He turns up the distortion and begins to 
create, in the words of one writer, “a framework for improvisation 
with dark and eerie colors [that eventually] blossom into pastoral 
harmony.” 

“This is the part of the show where I start from anywhere,” says 
Garcia. “Sometimes it’s from the combination of sounds I hear from 
the drums and percussion. If I hear any interesting sounds or 
tonalities, I'll try to imitate them. That may suggest tonalities or 
modalities that are way out of the ‘do-re-mi-fa-so’ of regular Western 
music. Structure is not an issue with the ‘space’ stuff. It doesn’t even 
come close to having a structure. But there is a form. It’s like 
architecture. We’re dealing with other kinds of time and space.” 

Strange notes continue to creep from Jerry’s guitar. As Bobby 
strolls onstage, Luci grabs your hand. “Hold on tight,” you advise her. 
“This can only get weirder.” 


Bob Bralove once aptly described the “space” segment of a Dead 
concert as “a musical environment without walls ... where rhythm, 
tone, color, melody and harmony can be explored.” 

“Jerry and Bob are doing some stuff that’s been blowing my 
mind,” gushes Kreutzmann. “I’ve really been enjoying it because that’s 
when I get to be in the audience, too. I’m right back there listening to 
it. I sit back and close my eyes and drift. It’s a nice time for me 
because I get to rest and cool off, get some water, and hear them 
play.” 

The “space” segment became a regular part of the Dead’s live 
shows during 1978 and 1979. The band made deliberate attempts 
between 1982 and 1984 to give greater definition to the sound 
collage. “The music would disperse so far you couldn’t relate to it at 
all,” Garcia told Paul Krassner. “Think of it as a painting or as 
a movie, the thing of wanting to paint pictures, do something more or 


less literal. Now, we’ll pick a theme and whoever gets the idea will 
say, ‘Tonight, it’s Bongo Straits, 1940’ or ‘Pearl Harbor’ or current 
events. Sometimes they’re terribly detailed themes, other times a 
broad subject. There’s no hard-fast rule, but it’s made this part of the 
music, at times, have some level of organization that makes it 
interesting. We do our most free-form stuff, not attached to any 
particular song or any musical norm. Usually we take it from what’s in 
the air, like what’s in the news.” 

Notes of solitude, like the sorrows of the lonely, drift from Garcia’s 
guitar. Luci latches onto your arm. “I don’t mean to freak you out or 
anything, but you got me a little nervous when you said that this can 
only get weirder. What did you mean by that ? I’m tripping really 
hard. Any chance you can talk me down ?” 

“For sure. It’s cool, I’ve been there,” you comfort her. “Take 
several deep breaths, hold each one, and slowly exhale. Do it a few 
times. That will help you relax. Think of peaceful, serene images, like 
the highway, the moon, the clouds and the stars.” 

She smiles upon recognizing the Barlow lyric reference. 

Meanwhile, inside the amusement park you’re calling a mind, 
you're trying to figure out if Bug-Out Man - the tall, unshaven 
dreadlocked freak standing next to you who’s maddeningly working a 
keyboard wired to a port inside his backpack - is an alien, an 
accidental tourist from a parallel universe, a hallucination, or an on- 
site CIA agent using the keypad to help carry out the MKULTRA 
project. You watch as he haphazardly moves through the crowd, 
randomly slamming his backpack into startled Deadheads while 
feverishly pressing keys. 

Luci leans over and says, “What tonight is, in my opinion, is a 
well-run, finely-tuned ...” 

Just as you’re certain she’s about to confirm your MKULTRA 
theory, another vendor comes by hawking beers. You buy two more. 
“As I was saying,” continues Luci, taking a sip, “this is, in my 

opinion, a psychedelic version of Musical Chairs meets Twister.” 

“With a touch of Simon Says thrown in for good measure,” you 
say, relieved. 

From the stage, the sound of a creaky door repeatedly being 
opened and slammed shut is followed by a spooky piano roll from 
Brent, triggering a childhood memory of watching Abbott and Costello 
Meet Frankenstein one afternoon at your grandparents’ apartment. 

Luci leans over and randomly asks, “Do you dig scary movies ?” 

Out of nowhere, Phil drops a few bass bombs. Like participants in 
MKULTRA Subproject 68, the two of you snap straight up in your 
seats. 

“The whole ‘space’ section essentially evolved from our feedback 


experiments,” says Phil. “Some of the discontinuity we get going, the 
heterophony of everybody playing something different.” 

Weir and Lesh steer the music to sturdy ground as you attempt to 
piece together the connection between music, magic and the mind. 

“Music is like psychedelics,” you hear a voice inside your head tell 
you, fully aware that you’re experiencing ... déjà vu ? No. ESP ? No. 
Feng shui ? Nah, I think that has something to do with gardening. 
Telepathy !! It’s Garcia’s voice. “There is a biochemical reaction that 
colors things happening in your world, like whether or not you worry 
about the ‘world’ out there or anything in your life. The world affects 
you when you're having a personal or psychedelic experience. It’s like 
the East Indians believed, intervals in music contain emotional 
realities. When they’re playing, they’re playing the heart,” he explains 
to you. As his voice begins to fade, he adds, “And kid, don’t forget, 
love is important.” 

A New York Times journalist once opined of Jerry, “Like Miles 
Davis, who can summon up a lifetime of associations and memories 
with one note, Mr. Garcia can bring together a world of social, 
political and personal connections with a phrase.” 

Another writer put it this way: “Garcia’s guitar work evokes 
something [from] the West dating back to Pythagoras when music, 
mathematics, magic and science were one, before Plato outlawed 
poets and separated body from soul.” 
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The arrhythmic improvisation of “space” was impacted by the 
MIDI system more so than by any other instrument or technology. 
Between 1987 and 1989, Bob Bralove - who handled all of the MIDI 
routing on stage - installed the technology in every band member’s 
equipment, allowing each to utilize sounds from a wide spectrum of 
both musical and non-musical sources. 

The transition to performing with a MIDI-outfitted guitar was a 
two-step process for Garcia, who had grown comfortable onstage since 
August, 1979 playing the “Leaping Tiger” or “Tiger” guitar (which 
Doug Irwin built for him between 1974 and 1979). To allow Garcia to 
continue playing the Leaping Tiger, Bralove first encoded the MIDI 
technology into the Irwin-built solid-body nicknamed “Timberwolf” or 
“the Wolf” (which Jerry played onstage from the spring of 1973 until 
July, 1979). 

By September, 1989, Bralove had fully outfitted the Wolf with 
MIDI capability, and Garcia began to occasionally play the newly- 
encoded guitar onstage; in late 1989, he began to play Wolf full-time. 

Early in 1990, Irwin finished building the “Dancing Hula Girl” or 


“Rosebud” guitar for Garcia, who played this guitar until his death. 
The Rosebud guitar was crafted out of South American coca-bola 
wood and western maple and equipped with MIDI pickups by Bralove. 

“MIDI gives us a whole new set of voices,” Jerry said in 1989. “It’s 
exciting. The sound itself is so evocative that it automatically makes 
you think differently. It’s pretty sophisticated. What I’m looking for is 
some of the expression you get from a horn. I look for the sounds that 
are the most interactive, that allow me to get weirder and weirder.” 

Able to draw from a wide palette of musical textures, Garcia was a 
kid in a toy shop. He added a trumpet solo to “Let It Grow,” a sax on 
“Man Smart, Woman Smarter,” a fiddle to “Tennessee Jed” and 
“Friend of the Devil,” and a Mellotron on the “Hey Jude” coda. 

“Were learning to deal with these technologies, we're like 
adolescents playing around in the trees,” says Hart. “It’s a modern 
rhythm, it’s not the rhythm of the stream and birds. It’s of machines. 
We're learning how to use these machines and what you’re hearing is 
our attempt to entrain them.” 

“Although no computer will ever replicate the beauty and drama 
of live performance,” says Dan Healy, “with the MIDI, it ain’t what 
you do, it’s how you do it.” 

Infrared Roses, an aural collage of soundscapes taken from the 
“drums” and “space” portions of Grateful Dead concerts, was produced 
by Bob Bralove and released through Grateful Dead Merchandising in 
1991. 
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The two drummers re-emerge and immediately join the 
hullabaloo. Luci, composed again, turns to you and says, “Complete 
this sentence: Trying to describe the ‘space’ portion of a Grateful Dead 
concert is like trying to describe ...” 

You quickly answer: “The Cyclone roller coaster ride on Coney 
Island !” 

“You are so right !” she exclaims, giving you a hug. 

Partly to keep the conversation going, and partly to keep Luci 
grounded, you ask her if she knows the 

answer to the ancient Riddle of the Sphinx: “What walks on four 
feet in the morning, two in the afternoon, and three at night ?” 

“Can you give me a minute to think about it ?” she asks. 

The rhythm of the drummers remains constant, while the sound 
coming from the rest of the band gradually gathers momentum. Like 
winds collecting in a twister, the music takes on an urgent, frantic 
energy. 

“Auntie Em !! Auntie Em !!” your date suddenly screams. 


Several people in the section next to you are startled by the 
randomness of her yelling. 
She better have a wild sense of humor, you can only hope. 
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1977, ‘78 and ‘79 found the Grateful Dead immersed in a number of 
diverse adventures and projects. 

Phil Lesh, along with Joe Malone and Lois Malone of Middle East 
Research Associates, in addition to band representatives Richard Loren 
and Alan Trist, journeyed to Cairo in 1977 to arrange the special 
concert idea alluded to in the Grateful Dead Newsletter - three shows 
at the foot of the Great Pyramid and Sphinx in Giza. 

At the meeting, the Dead agreed to donate the proceeds of the gigs 
to two charities chosen by Jihan Sadat (the wife of then-Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat): a children’s home, and the Egyptian 
Department of Antiquities. Hamza El Din, a master oud (a 12-stringed 
Moorish instrument) and tar player from Nubia and a friend and 
instructor of Mickey Hart, is asked to open the concerts. 


May 8, 1977: At Barton Hall on the Cornell University campus in 
Ithaca, New York, the Grateful Dead play what many hail as their 
finest show. They hit their stride early with “Jack Straw” and “Row, 
Jimmy.” In set two, the band nails “St. Stephen” and, arguably, their 
best versions ever of both the “Scarlet Begonias” > “Fire on the 
Mountain” couplet and “Morning Dew.” 


If such an ascertainment can even be made, others could easily 
argue the band’s ultimate gig took place on October 9, 1989 in 
Hampton, Virginia. Or on December 31, 1978 in San Francisco, or 
February 13, 1970 in Manhattan. March 29, 1990 on Long Island with 
Branford Marsalis. Most likely, “The Show” went down at an outpost 
(think: Missoula, Montana) on a weeknight (say, Tuesday, May 14, 
1974) and was seen by a lucky few ! 

Like the Beatles at the Cavern Club, the Who at the Marquee and 
the Doors at the Whisky, does any band ever top their formative gigs ? 
Thus, a few can reasonably justify the notion that after the Acid Tests, 
it was all downhill for the Grateful Dead! As if to settle the age-old 
“best-show-ever” debate, in 2011 the Library of Congress added a tape 
of the May 8, 1977 concert to the National Recording Registry. 


June 1, 1977: The Grateful Dead Movie, hailed for Gary Gutierrez’s 
psychedelic animation, is released. 


Gutierrez - a San Francisco Art Institute graduate and the band’s 
film and video animator and special effects wizard - had previously 
worked on the PBS children’s shows “Sesame Street” and “The Electric 
Company.” He spent hundreds of hours editing The Grateful Dead 
Movie with Garcia. While working on the film in 1975, Jerry has a 
dalliance with future wife Deborah Koons, then an aspiring filmmaker 
and producer. (Koons is listed among the credits for The Grateful Dead 
Movie). 


July, 1977: The band’s ninth studio LP, Terrapin Station, marks their 
debut on Arista Records. 


Terrapin Station includes “Estimated Prophet,” “Passenger” and 
“Terrapin Station Part 1,” a majestic 16-minute oeuvre that 
encompasses all of side two. The piece is highlighted by “Terrapin 
Flyer,” a call-and-response dialogue between the two drummers and 
Garcia, who flaunts his lightning-fast note-picking skills. Like “Box of 
Rain,” the lyrics to “Terrapin Station Part 1” are another rare example 
of having words pour effortlessly from Hunter’s inkwell. “I was in my 
studio overlooking the Richmond Bay and I sat down in a very 
inspired frame of mind. It was a grey day and the water was being 
whipped up. There was lightning. The words just came out of this very 
visual sight. It came rather quickly and easily, I hadn’t been that 
inspired in years. I knew I had something special.” Garcia experienced 
a similar magic composing the music for “Terrapin Station Part 1.” 
“Tve written from inspiration, had a song go ‘bing !’ twice - ‘Terrapin’ 
and ‘Wharf Rat.’ Twice in a lifetime of writing.” 

The “Terrapin” tale is part of a lyric cycle written by Hunter that 
went mostly unused by the Grateful Dead on the album. “Jerry set 
some of the lyrics to music but there just wasn’t enough space for it on 
the album,” recalls Hunter. “At the end of it, I had Venus rising out of 
the sea on the back of a mighty Terrapin tossing a coral fan to the 
beach. I anthropomorphized my images.” 

Like its predecessors, Terrapin Station provides a wealth of studio 
leftovers for tape-trading Deadheads to barter. The haul includes the 
band’s takes on the fishing tale “Catfish John” and the traditional 
“Peggy-O” (which, despite being one of the Dead’s most well-received 
songs live, never appears on a studio album). There were also 
recordings of “Fire on the Mountain,” a Lesh song titled “Equinox” 
that was sung by Garcia, and “The Ascent,” a two-minute instrumental 
passage regrettably edited from “Terrapin Station Part 1” by Keith 
Olsen. 


January 7 and 8, 1978: A dream nearly come true for Bobby: He 
gets to sing almost every song at two San Diego shows due to Garcia’s 
laryngitis. Donna interrupts Weir’s nightly soliloquy with “Sunrise.” 


September, 1978: In advance of the Dead, Hamza El Din arrives in 
Giza and appears on television and in the press to explain the band’s 
intentions behind their concerts. He talks about the Dead’s charitable 
efforts and desire to communicate peace and joy through their music. 


As a result, the citizens of Giza were quick to grasp the 
benevolence of the Dead, offering the band the utmost in hospitality 
and congeniality. Members of the group and its crew and guests were 
allowed to remain all night in the King’s Chamber to conduct Healy’s 
sound experiments and were also taken to “locals only” vantage points 
atop the Great Pyramid and the Sphinx that provided panoramic views 
of sunrises and sunsets. “That was a real trip,” recalls Kreutzmann. 
“Being at the Pyramid was just so overwhelming, with the Sphinx just 
sitting right on your shoulder. It was an amazing time and they dida 
really cool thing for us, closing off the Great Pyramid to everybody 
but our group. We got carted around like Pharaohs for an hour or two. 
There was Ken Kesey singing ‘Oh, Susannah ! inside the Great 
Chamber. It was delightful.” 

Just days before the band left for Egypt, Kreutzmann broke his left 
hand in a horse-riding accident. “I got kicked off, badly screwing up, 
so I had to play one-handed,” he reveals. 


September 11, 1978: A merry mood is already in place when the 
Dead and their contingent pull into Giza. The Muslim holy month of 
Ramadan has just ended and the locals are celebrating. Adding to the 
festive air is a party thrown by the band to celebrate Mickey’s 35th 
birthday. 


September 14, 15 and 16, 1978: Three concerts in Giza are timed to 
coincide with the unfolding of a full lunar eclipse during the band’s 
performance on the 16th. 


The 14th and 15th began with sets from Hamza El Din, who was 
accompanied by Mickey Hart and an all-star collection of Egyptian 
musicians featuring percussionists from Nubia and singers from Cairo, 
all personally assembled by El Din. On the first two nights, the players 
slowly left the stage as the remaining members of the Grateful Dead 
worked their way onto it. For the third show, El Din and his band 
opened the second set and were gradually joined by Hart and the rest 


of the Dead. The international amalgamation of players then 
performed an inspired version of the traditional Egyptian song “Ollin 
Arageed” as the eclipse unfolded, with “Ollin Arageed” segueing into 
“Fire on the Mountain.” An unusually animated Garcia wore pigtails 
during the show. After the gig, Bill Graham threw a tent party in the 
desert outside Giza that lasted deep into the night. 


November 15, 1978: Shakedown Street becomes the Dead’s tenth 
studio album and their second on Arista. The title track is quickly 
dismissed by some Deadheads as “disco Dead” (disregard that lasts 
until they hear the band perform lengthy, fusion-driven renditions of 
“Shakedown Street” in concert). The LP also includes a remake of the 
Rascals’ hit “Good Lovin” and “If I Had the World to Give,” a near- 
eloquent Garcia-Hunter ballad. The album cover’s “busy intersection” 
artwork is drawn by underground comix artist Gilbert Shelton. 


Arista also issues Recently Dead, a promo LP that features cuts 
from Terrapin Station, Shakedown Street and Weir’s second solo album, 
Heaven Help the Fool (1978), to coincide with the release of Shakedown 
Street. 


November 24, 1978: During a show at the Capitol Theatre in 
Passaic, New Jersey, broadcast regionally on both television and 
radio, Garcia’s voice, plagued by bronchitis, begins to give out early in 
the second set during “Friend of the Devil.” 


By the time he finishes “Fire on the Mountain” later in the set, 
Garcia is no longer able to sing. The next night, from the stage of the 
New Haven Coliseum, Weir and Donna announce the postponement of 
that night’s performance as well as the rest of the tour. To the 
thousands of Deadheads already gathered inside the Coliseum, most of 
whom have been partying for hours, the news is the ultimate bummer. 

After a few weeks of rest and some tour dates through the 
sunshine of the deep South, Garcia’s vocal chords are healed and the 
postponed dates - which included two December gigs at Madison 
Square Garden - rescheduled for January, 1979. 


December 30, 1978: A blistering show at the Pauley Pavilion gets 
underway with “Jack Straw.” A guest appearance from Hamza El Din 
sets the drum solo aflame, leading into “Ollin Arageed.” 


December 31, 1978: The Grateful Dead, the New Riders, and the 
Blues Brothers close Winterland. During their epic performance, the 


Dead play “Dark Star” for the first time in four years. 


January, 1979: Donna Godchaux misses the last two dates of the 
brief January tour that makes up the postponed November and 
December, 1978 gigs. This comes on top of her on-stage absence for 
the post-drums and encore segments of a December 19, 1978 concert 
at the Memorial Auditorium in Jackson, Mississippi. 


Tensions that had long been simmering within the Dead boiled 
over and the core members of the group decided they had enough. In 
addition to Donna’s antics, the band was also troubled by her use of 
cocaine, the couple’s constant bickering, Keith’s heroin use, and his 
deteriorating stage presence and musicianship. He was exclusively 
playing an electric piano, often in a percussive style in a band already 
being fueled by two percussionists, clotting the Dead’s live sound, 
which was aching for some of the textures provided by the organ 
playing of Pigpen and TC. After almost eight years with the band, the 
Godchauxes were asked to leave in early 1979. 


February 17, 1979: At the Oakland Coliseum, Keith and Donna 
play their final show with the Grateful Dead. 


It’s a bittersweet but memorable night, with the Dead breaking out 
a host of numbers they hadn’t performed in years, including “The 
Wheel” and “High Time.” The band also gives Donna front and center 
one last time, and she sings “From the Heart of Me.” 

Following their departure from the group, says Donna, “Keith and 
I took our son Zion and rented a little place for six months on a lake in 
Muscle Shoals, where we were together as a family for the first time in 
years.” 

The only woman in the history of the Grateful Dead says being in 
the band “was too much for me as a mother. It was so much Grateful 
Dead that we didn’t have any other outlet !” 

In late 1979, Keith and Donna returned to their hometown of 
Petaluma, California and formed the Ghosts with Don Gaynor and 
Larry Klein. After a series of personnel changes, the group became the 
Heart of Gold Band when Pennsylvania-born Bay Area guitarist Steve 
Kimock (Goodman Brothers) joined in early 1980. The Heart of Gold 
Band played only one gig, in July, 1980, at the Back Door in North 
Beach. 

Tragically, Keith Godchaux was a passenger in an automobile 
accident on July 21, 1980 and died two days later. “It was a sad thing 
with Keith,” says Greg Anton, the drummer in both the Ghosts and the 


Heart of Gold Band. “He was playing better than ever.” 

The music of the two bands is captured on the 1984 album, The 
Ghosts Playin’ in the Heart of Gold Band, which features “Scarlet 
Begonias,” a cover of Bob Dylan’s “Knocking on Heaven’s Door,” and 
the originals “Ride Out” and “Ready for Love.” 

Reflecting upon her time with the Dead, Donna concludes, “If it 
hadn’t been for the Grateful Dead, I might not have seen any light. 
They opened my whole spectrum of what music and singing are 
about.” 


September 1, 1979: The Good Rats, a vastly underrated Long 
Island band, play second on a bill at Holleder Memorial Stadium in 
Rochester, New York with the Greg Kihn Band and the Grateful Dead. 
The Marchello brothers-led Rats kick off with their blue-collar set with 
“Taking It to Detroit” > “Does It Make You Feel Good.” During the 
band’s show-closer, “Local Zero,” singer Peppi Marchello “pelts” 
Deadheads with rubber rats pulled from a beat-up garbage can. The 
Dead can’t help themselves and respond with - what else - “Wharf 
Rat.” 
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The Grateful Dead did not have to look far to replace the Godchauxes, 
plucking keyboardist Brent Mydland from the Bob Weir Band. 

Mydland made his stage debut with the Dead on April 22, 1979 at 
Spartan Stadium on the campus of San Jose State University and 
quickly demonstrated his talents as multi-faceted keyboard player who 
also brought a high vocal complement to the band. In August, the 
Dead began to play several new songs live, among them two originals 
from Mydland: “Easy to Love You” and “Far from Me.” 

Brent was born on October 21, 1952 in Munich, Germany, where 
his father, Dedrik, was serving as an Army chaplain. When Brent was 
one, his father relocated the family to Antioch in northern California; 
as a teenager in Antioch, Brent developed a keen interest in rock ‘n’ 
roll. After graduating from Liberty Union High School in 1971, he 
played keyboards for Batdorf and Rodney before forming his own 
band, Silver, with John Batdorf. The group’s debut, Silver, was 
released by Arista in 1976. “We had sort of a hit, ‘Wam Bang Shang A 
Lang,” recalled Mydland. “Silver played a lot of good-sized places 
opening for the Doobie Brothers, Seals and Crofts, and Three Dog 
Night. John Maurceri, the drummer in Batdorf and Rodney, told me 
the Bob Weir Band needed a keyboard player that sang high parts, so 
that was me. I went down there and played with them and that was it. 
It was much the same way with the Dead.” 

“Brent could pick his way through anything immediately, which 
meant he had the special requirement to walk into the Dead 
overnight,” notes John Barlow. 

“Brent was this incredible, talented guy - great natural melodic 
sense, great singer,” says Garcia. 

Mydland’s progression to the forefront of the Dead took time, but 
his acceptance by Deadheads took even longer. Despite the fact his 
organ playing was a welcome relief to most Deadheads, and even 
though he looked the part with a full beard and shoulder-length hair 
parted down the middle, ‘Heads were slow to embrace him. Brent’s 
pop-flavored songs were dismissed by many as second-rate Michael 
McDonald-era Doobie Brothers and his at-times flashy style was 
considered over-the-top. Adding to the early skepticism were Brent’s 
charged performances of his song “Good Times Blues,” with its refrain 
of “never trust a woman.” Although the line was intended to be 


facetious, the tune did little to endear him to already-apprehensive 
Deadheads. 

Despite the short-sightedness of their fans, the Dead were sold on 
Mydland. “Without it being immediately apparent to the audience, 
Brent was musically central to the band and was so good at what he 
did that he was able to become fundamental to everything that the 
band was doing musically,” affirms Barlow. 

Adding to Mydland’s early woes - when the Dead played an 
outtake of “Easy to Love You” for Arista president Clive Davis, the 
label head outright rejected the song, saying the lyrics were not 
“right” for the Dead, insisting that Mydland work with John Barlow to 
develop them. 

During 1982 and 1983, Brent recorded a solo album, featuring 
tracks such as “Tons of Steel” and “Maybe You Know,” but the project 
never came to fruition. “It’s mastered,” Brent said in 1983, adding at 
the time that he hoped to distribute the album through GDM because, 
in his own words, he was “too lazy to go around to record companies 
and too afraid to have them say, ‘We like it but we’d like you to stick 
in this tune and you’ve got to change this and that.’” 

Assuming that performing more blues-flavored material in the vein 
of Pigpen would help Deadheads warm to him, Brent introduced 
“Maybe You Know” to his stage rotation in 1983 and a year later 
debuted the blues original “Don’t Need Love.” However, it was during 
performances of the latter number that fan disillusionment with 
Mydland really began to surface; at times, he sang “Don’t Need Love” 
with a bitterness and an anger that was alarming. Whoever he was 
venting at, the tune left many in the audience bewildered. The band 
recognized the need to support their gifted but temperamental 
keyboardist. In 1984, Garcia and Brent began sharing vocals on 
Traffic’s “Dear Mr. Fantasy,” with Phil doing the same with Brent on 
the Spencer Davis Group’s “Gimme Some Lovin’.” After “Tons of 
Steel,” a new Mydland original with a full-on boogie closing that 
featured Phil singing counterpoint to Brent, debuted in late 1984, fans 
finally began to rally around Brent. 

Once buoyed, Mydland’s boldest move to date came in 1985 when 
he added a chord progression to “Dear Mr. Fantasy” that led both the 
band and the audience into a sing-along on the coda of the Beatles’ 
“Hey Jude,” an idea Mydland copped from the 1969 album The Live 
Adventures of Mike Bloomfield and Al Kooper. 

Deadheads loved the one-two punch. 

As his voice developed a soulful, smoky timbre, Mydland grew 
into his role with the band. He slowly won over Deadheads by 
covering blues and r’n’b favorites such as Jimmy Reed’s “Baby What 
You Want Me to Do,” “Louie, Louie” and “The Devil in the Blue Dress” 


medley while splitting vocal duties on Weir-sung tunes such as “Little 
Red Rooster,” “Good Lovin” and “Man Smart, Woman Smarter.” After 
gigging in several Dead side projects between 1985 and 1988, 
including Kokomo and Go Ahead with Bill Kreutzmann, Mydland 
made his debut as a solo artist at an April, 1988 benefit concert in 
Marin County. 

During the late 1980s, Brent convinced the Dead to again utilize 
synthesizers in their sound, both in the studio and onstage. In 1987, 
he became the first band member to have his equipment encoded with 
MIDI technology, and was all too happy to teach the rest of the Dead 
how the system worked. 

Yet, nearly a decade after joining the group, Mydland remained 
troubled by the cold fact he was still being referred to as “the new 
guy” by both the band and their fans. “He had a very hard time,” says 
Barlow. “Look at it: he’d been in the Dead for years.” 

That perception was about to change. In 1988, the band began to 
perform five new Mydland compositions, all co-written with Barlow in 
a single sitting. “Writing songs with him was one of the most 
wonderful experiences of my life - it just had a real prodigious flow to 
it,” says Barlow. “It was like cracking a fire hydrant every time we got 
together. Brent could take something and turn it into a fully-scored, 
well-thought out, harmonically-structured masterpiece in no time.” 

At this time, according to Garcia, “Brent really stepped out as a 
member of the band. He became comfortable writing material with 
some sense of how the Grateful Dead will distort it from its original 
concept. He wasn’t writing for himself, he was writing for the Dead. 
His tunes had greater variety with a lot of ‘Grateful Dead’ in them. He 
became a real powerhouse, a tremendous keyboard player with great 
ideas on everybody’s music.” 

Several of Brent’s new tunes instantly became concert mainstays, 
in particular “Blow Away,” a tour-de-force live that Deadheads 
nicknamed “Blown Away” to describe how the show-stopper made 
them feel during performances. “I Will Take You Home,” a ballad 
written for his two daughters, and “We Can Run,” an ecological 
anthem later featured in a National Audubon Society documentary, 
were also added to the Dead’s live repertoire. 

“When I first joined these guys,” Brent observed, “I had the feeling 
I was on the outside of a massive inside joke. But I’m beginning to 
catch on.” 

During a March 22, 1990 show in Hamilton, Ontario, Mydland 
was confident enough to tackle “Hey Jude,” which Pigpen had once 
sang with the Dead. “Hey Jude” seamlessly slipped into “Dear Mr. 
Fantasy,” which was followed by the “Hey Jude” finale. This three- 
song vignette encapsulated the best of the Brent era - a commanding 


performance by an at-first uncertain and vulnerable artist (at one 
point, early in the song, Brent hangs his head for a few moments after 
singing the wrong line) who slowly gains his swagger before reducing 
Garcia and the rest of the Dead to back-up players. This gig is a 
heralded gem among Deadhead video and audio tape traders and one 
of the last great shows, among many, with Brent. 

Mydland’s on-stage performing chemistry with the band was at a 
peak - Garcia was singing his praises in the press - but offstage, he’d 
been introduced to heroin and cocaine. 

The results were devastating. 

Although his live playing was not being discernibly affected, 
Brent’s personal life was in disarray. In 1989, he was rushed to an 
emergency room after overdosing and barely survived. His wife, Lisa, 
who he married in 1985 and had two daughters with, left him in late 
1989, taking custody of their young girls. 

Despite a band intervention in 1990, Brent continued to spiral in 
and out of control and drug and alcohol rehabilitation facilities. In the 
summer of 1990, he was arrested on serious DUI charges. Rejecting 
the pleas of his family and bandmates as well as the prosecutors to 
again enter a treatment facility, Mydland, 37, overdosed on cocaine 
and morphine on July 26, 1990. 

“Life was a bitch for him,” John Barlow told Rolling Stone. “He was 
this very sensitive guy who felt things way more deeply than most 
people. He didn’t have a good means for expressing them, except 
musically.” 

A memorial service was held for Brent in Lafayette on July 30 and 
attended by the band, who served as pallbearers. Tapes of his songs 
were played, along with a video of the keyboardist - with his two 
daughters at his side - singing “I Will Take You Home.” During the 
service, Bob Weir read the eulogy. 

Brent was buried in the Contra Costa hills overlooking his 
childhood home, the area that he had proudly returned to as a 
member of the Grateful Dead. “He wrote songs up here in Lafayette,” 
said a neighbor and friend. “I’d come over at night and he’d play 
songs for me on his piano. I had a lot of family problems, and we’d sit 
down and have some good talks.” 
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1980 kicked off with a late March visit by Weir, Garcia and Mydland 
to the radio studio of famed New York disk jockey Scott Muni to talk 
about the Dead’s new album, Go to Heaven, and to play a few hands of 
poker. Weir was the big winner after Muni, affectionately known as 
“the Professor,” dealt him aces back to back. While chatting on the 


air, the trio leaked plans for an extended stay by the band at a world- 
class New York venue later in 1980. 

A Dead gig on March 30 at the Capitol Theatre in Passaic becomes 
renown for an on-stage appearance by John Belushi and the tenth-row 
demands of legendary Long Island fan Brendan Finn for an “Alligator” 
encore. Instead, the Dead play “U.S. Blues,” with Belushi singing along 
on the chorus before pulling off a cartwheel. 

On April Fool’s Day, Garcia and Mydland take the Capitol stage 
behind the drums, Billy dons the bass, Weir sits down at the keys, Phil 
handles lead guitar, and Mickey plays rhythm and sings “The 
Promised Land.” 

Four days later, the Dead appear on “Saturday Night Live” for the 
second time, to promote Go to Heaven, their eleventh studio album, 
due to hit record stores on April 28. The LP includes the Weir segue 
“Lost Sailor” > “Saint of Circumstance,” Mydland’s “Far from Me,” 
and the Garcia-Hunter rocker “Alabama Getaway.” 

Brent had only been with the Dead for fifteen months when the 
group celebrated their 15th anniversary with shows on June 5 in 
Tempe and on June 7 and 8 in Boulder. 

Typical of their Zeitgeist, the curious timing of two events in 1980 
demonstrates what a long, strange trip it really could be at times. The 
first occurs on June 12, when a subsequent eruption of Mount St. 
Helens takes place at the same time the Dead are performing “Fire on 
the Mountain” inside the Portland Coliseum twenty miles to the south. 
(Deadhead tales of that night’s perilous journey to Seattle for the next 
day’s show are legendary). 

Eight days later, the second event unfolds inside an Anchorage 
high school auditorium with a seating capacity of just 2,000 when the 
Dead play a series of shows - their only Alaska gigs - on June 19, 20 
and 21 that coincide with the Summer Solstice. At the exact moment 
of the solstice - 9:37 p.m. AKDT on June 20 - the band is onstage, 
deep into a second set-opening segue of “China Cat Sunflower” > “I 
Know You Rider.” 


Fall, 1980: The Dead perform a series of acoustic and electric shows 
- the band’s first acoustic performances in ten years - in San Francisco, 
New Orleans and New York. Fifteen nights at the Warfield are 
followed by two shows at the Saenger Performing Arts Center in New 
Orleans and eight at Radio City. 


“We only play acoustic sets in special situations,” said Garcia 
when the shows were announced. “There have been two periods in 
our career when we did acoustic material - first in the early Seventies 
and then again now. It’s something that’s fun for us because of the 


intimacy involved. It brings us closer together both physically and 
psychologically, and as a result we play with a lot of sensitivity.” 

The Radio City shows generated a minor controversy when the 
then-financially troubled theater sued the Dead over a poster designed 
by artists Dennis Larkins and Peter Barsotti that featured two 
skeletons towering over each side of the theater. The suit claimed the 
poster “suggested the Music Hall’s impending death.” The case was 
settled out-of-court when the Dead agreed to stop selling the poster. 
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Luci digs you in the ribs with her elbow. “By the way,” she says, 
“according to Greek mythology, the answer to the ancient Riddle of 
the Sphinx is: ‘Man as an infant, he crawls on all fours; man as an 
adult, he walks on two legs, and man in old age, he hobbles with a 
walking stick.” 

She goes on: “The riddle was finally solved by Oedipus. After he 
correctly answered it, the Sphinx inexplicably killed itself, thus freeing 
the people of Thebes, who made Oedipus their king.” 

Dang, I can’t believe she not only knew the answer, she had additional 
details. 

You hit the panic button. 

How am I ever going to impress her ? !! 
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The Wheel 


A Sports Illustrated profile portrayed the childhood of Bill Walton - the 
NBA Hall of Famer, legendary Deadhead, and popular sports 
broadcaster - as wholesome: “Growing up in the San Diego suburb of 
La Mesa, Bill was encouraged in his every opinion and activity by his 
parents. There were lots of family activities ... music, games, books, 
trips to the mountains and lively discussions; the Walton kids were 
never stifled.” 

Bill led Helix High School to 49 consecutive victories and two 
district championships before heading to UCLA, where he led the 
Bruins to 88 consecutive wins and two NCAA championships. Along 
the way, he snared three College Player of the Year awards and had 
his jersey number (32) retired by UCLA during a 1990 ceremony at 
Pauley Pavilion. 

The 6’10” redhead’s notion of a perfect symmetry between the 
game of basketball and the Dead’s live performances was confirmed 
during a Dead show at Pauley during his senior year; he realized he 
loved the day of a game as much as the night of a gig. Bill couldn’t 
wait to take the court for UCLA the same way he couldn’t wait to get 
to a show. 

Author David Halberstam described this symmetry in his 1978 
book The Breaks of the Game: “Bill always took a nap on the day of a 
game, waking up [to] feel the rhythm and tempo of the game, like 
feeling a dance of his own. He played music from the Grateful Dead 
and the music helped, it flowed through him. He thought about the 
tempo he wanted to set and how he could move. He would sit in those 
hours and see the game and feel the movement of it, sometimes with 
such accuracy that when he was on the court and the same players 
made the same moves, it was easy for him.” 

By his third year in the NBA, as a member of the Portland Trail 
Blazers, Walton was again the most-dominant player on his level, 
leading Portland to the franchise’s only NBA championship to date in 
1977 while also being anointed by Hall of Fame center Wilt 
Chamberlain as one of the three best centers of all-time. 

Bill’s passion for the Dead first gained notoriety in 1978 when a 
photo of him - with his foot in a cast - playing drums onstage with the 
band during one of the Egypt shows ran on the front page of The 
Oregonian. Both his Trail Blazer teammates, in training camp busting 
their tails, and the Portland fans were outraged. Upon his return from 


Giza, Walton responded to the brouhaha by saying with a sly smile, “I 
was in a cast, what could I have done in camp ? Pass out the aspirin ?” 

In 1979, Bill signed as a free agent with his hometown San Diego 
Clippers, but after five non-de-script years with the Clippers he was 
traded to the Boston Celtics before the 1985-86 season. It didn’t take 
him long to buy into the Celtic way of doing things - winning - or for 
him to introduce his teammates to the Dead. On November 4, 1986, 
Bill brought Larry Bird and Kevin McHale to a show at the Worcester 
Centrum, where he took them backstage to meet the band. The next 
afternoon, several members of the Dead attended a Celtics’ practice. 

As the band entered the gym, Bird zipped one of his famous two- 
handed passes inches above Mickey’s head. 

During a scrimmage, the Indiana State immortal demonstrated to 
the band why he was one of the greatest clutch shooters in NBA 
history by swishing a ten-footer with his back to the basket. 

Bird and McHale must have enjoyed themselves at the Worcester 
show, as they were later seen with Walton at the Dead’s New Year’s 
Eve 1986 show in Oakland. 

When the Rex Foundation, the Dead’s philanthropic wing created 
in 1984 to honor their late road manager, Donald “Rex’ Jackson, 
asked Walton to become a board member, he was quick to accept. 

Bill co-hosted the live broadcast of the Dead’s New Year’s Eve 
1985 show with Don Novello (“Father Guido Sarducci”) of “Saturday 
Night Live” fame, an experience that put him on the path toa 
broadcasting career. After retiring from the NBA in 1987, Walton 
simply said, “It was never a matter of money. You know the Grateful 
Dead line, ‘We used to play for silver, now we play for life.’ I played 
for life. I enjoyed getting out there in a gym with a few basketball 
players and would have played even if there was no money.” 

Like UCLA, the Portland organization retired Walton’s jersey 
number - also 32 - during a halftime ceremony held at a Trail Blazer 
game in 1990. The best big-man outlet passer in basketball history 
approached the podium as “Truckin” played over the PA. “It’s been a 
very long, strange trip for me,” he told the crowd. “Tonight, the light’s 
all shining on me. Other times, I could barely see. A lot of you here in 
Portland were witness to a young man growing up in different and 
often turbulent times. I don’t look back.” 

In 1991, Walton’s basketball broadcasting career began to 
skyrocket, the result of a straight-forward approach peppered with 
humor and the occasional references to the Dead and their lyrics. His 
career was briefly derailed by debilitating back pain, but after 
successfully undergoing surgery in February, 2009, he was able to get 
behind the mic again and work games for, among other networks, the 
PAC 12. 


He still supports the various Grateful Dead off-shoot bands 
whenever possible in the hope of hearing his favorite Dead song, 
“Franklin’s Tower.” After a Furthur concert at Madison Square Garden 
on November 20, 2010, the towering redhead was easily spotted by 
fans as he exited through the main rotunda. Deadheads spontaneously 
began to cheer and applaud and he responded with an ear-to-ear grin, 
exuberantly raising his arms above his head as if he had just sank 
another winning basket or just spent another fun-filled Saturday night 
listening to his favorite music inside the world’s most famous arena. 

Bill is the tallest Father Time in history. At Furthur’s New Year’s 
Eve shows in 2010, ‘11 and ‘12, he took on the role - garb and all - 
and led the midnight countdown at each gig while also reveling 
onstage amid the falling balloons, the zaniness, and the music. 
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1981, ‘82 and ‘83 were highlighted by two tours of Europe, two new 
live albums, and the return of a Deadhead favorite to the band’s 
concert catalog. 

In 1981, the Dead released their first two videos, Live Dead ! and 
Dead Ahead, both shot during the War-field and Radio City runs. Live 
Dead ! is taken from Showtime’s live broadcast of the 1980 Halloween 
show at Radio City. Hosted by Al Franken and Tom Davis, the video 
contains a hilarious intermission skit in which Franken plays an 
overbearing Deadhead who finds his way into Garcia’s dressing room, 
where he accidentally drops and shatters Jerry’s guitar. 

Both videos are shot by Len Dell’Amico, the Dead’s self-proclaimed 
“video guy.” “One of the pleasures of working with the Dead is they’re 
so open to ideas and trying things out,” says Dell’Amico. “The process 
leads to directions you’d never have thought of when you first sat 
down.” 


March, 1981: The Grateful Dead play in Europe for the first time 
since 1974, a two-country, five-gig tour that includes four nights at 
the vaunted Rainbow Theatre in London. On March 24, the last of the 
four London gigs, the four-piece Flying Karamazov Brothers troupe 
joins Hart and Kreutzmann onstage. 


March 28,1981: The Dead perform at Rockpalast Night 8, a festival 
at Grugahalle in Essen, Germany that also features the Who. The 
Flying Karamazov Brothers again take the stage during the drum solo, 
performing their acrobatic juggling routines alongside the two 


drummers, who they somehow convince to walk through their 
minefield of flying pins ! Pete Townshend joins the Dead for a 
post-“drums” segment that’s ignited by “Not Fade Away,” which 
is highlighted by a pair of Townshend windmills. 


After Weir shows the Who guitarist the chord changes to “Wharf 
Rat,” Townshend lights up and smokes a joint as he plays along. He 
then helps the band tear it up on “Around and Around” before 
departing; the Dead finish with “Good Lovin’”/ “One More Saturday 
Night.” VHS tapes of the show, broadcast live on television and radio 
across Europe, become one of the first jewels in the still-burgeoning 
videotape-trading community. 


April 1, 1981: The Grateful Dead issue Reckoning, a collection of 
acoustic numbers recorded during the Warfield and Radio City 
concerts. 


The album pays tribute to the band’s deep respect and love for 
roots music by including a slew of traditional numbers, among them 
“T’ve Been All Around this World,” “Oh Babe, It Ain’t No Lie,” “Dark 
Hollow” and “Rosalie McFall.” On Reckoning, Brent contributes a 
beautiful harpsichord solo to “China Doll.” 


May 11, 1981: Jamaican reggae giant Bob Marley dies. That night, 
the Dead play a tributary 12-minute “Fire on the Mountain” and a rare 
second-set “To Lay Me Down” during a New Haven gig. 


August, 1981: Dead Set is released. The double LP fails to capture 
the same live buzz as Reckoning. 


Whereas Healy and Cantor-Jackson’s prowess as recording 
technicians and sound editors worked to their advantage with the 
delicate recording and editing processes required for Reckoning, those 
same skills worked against them on Dead Set. They pared down songs 
like “Friend of the Devil” and “Loser” in a futile attempt to simulate a 
Grateful Dead concert by cramming as many tunes as possible onto 
two vinyl disks. Deadheads, always eager for new live material to 
trade, were mortified, while music critics, at best, nonplussed. 


September and october, 1981: The band returns to Europe for 14 
shows, a tour that is fondly remembered for the “Oops Concerts” on 
October 15 and 16 at the Melk Weg hashish bar in Amsterdam. On the 
16th, a party-like atmosphere onstage allows Weir to celebrate his 


34th birthday in style. 


After two nights at a bullfighting ring in Nice, France are rained 
out, the Dead use borrowed instruments to play two gigs at the Melk 
Weg. On October 16, the band performs both an acoustic and an 
electric set; the show becomes an instant classic after an electric truck 
through “Playing in the Band” > “Hully Gully” > “Samson and 
Delilah” > “The Wheel” > “Gloria” and the first post-Pigpen 
performance of “Turn on Your Love Light.” 


December 31, 1981: Just before midnight, Garcia and Carolyn 
Adams, his on-again, off-again companion since 1967, are married 
during a backstage ceremony attended by the couple’s two daughters, 
Annabelle and Theresa (Trixie). Jerry and Adams also raise 

Sunshine Kesey, Adams’ daughter with Ken Kesey. 


The Grateful Dead open the night with a five-song acoustic set. 
Folk artist Joan Baez sits in, playing “Children of the Eighties” from a 
never-released Baez album that was produced by Mickey Hart and 
featured contributions from several members of the Dead. In 
celebration of the Garcia nuptials, the band takes their game to 
another level during the electric portions of their show. Their second 
electric set features guest spots from Baez (“Iko Iko”) and the always 
exhilarating John Cipollina (“The Other One” > “Not Fade Away” > 
“Going Down the Road Feeling Bad”) and also includes a resplendent 
“Terrapin Station” and a show-ending “Morning Dew.” 

Topping things off - the encore set begins with the first “Dark 
Star” in 232 shows, or since a January 20, 1979 gig at Shea’s Buffalo 
Theatre, followed by a tear through “Bertha” > “Good Lovin” > “It’s 
All Over Now, Baby Blue.” 


1982: Recognizing the need to generate new ways to reach their 
growing fanbase, the Dead introduce the Grateful Dead Hotline to 
provide ‘Heads with tour dates, band news and, later on, mail-order 
ticket information. The West Coast dials (415) 457-6388 and the East 
Coast calls (201) 488-9393. At their peak, the hotlines receive 10,000 
calls a day. 


The Dead organization hits back-to-back homers when they launch 
another grand-slam innovation in February, 1983 - Grateful Dead 
Ticket Sales, the first ticket sales program set up by a major band for 
their fans. GDTS, the brainchild of band co-manager Danny Rifkin and 
Eddie Washington, is run for the next 13 years by Steven Marcus. 


Starting with a March 29, 1983 show at the Warfield, GDTS 
encourages Deadheads to order tickets directly from them by using 
information provided on the hotlines. 

In 1984, another ground-breaker, the GDTS tour booklet, 
containing a ticket to every stop on an April, 1984 East Coast tour, 
initially results in lackluster sales. But after word of the new ticketing 
concept spreads among Deadheads, the next time the tour booklet is 
offered - for an East Coast tour in the autumn of 1984 - more than 
1,000 ticket packages are sold. 


July 27-29, 1982: Three nights at the wondrous Red Rocks 
Amphitheatre in Morrison, Colorado coincide with a symposium in 
nearby Boulder titled “On the Road - A 25th Anniversary Conference,” 
financed, in part, by the Dead. The event celebrates Kerouac’s pivotal 
1957 novel. 


September 5, 1982: Beginning at 9:30 a.m., a frazzled Grateful 
Dead pull off two abbreviated sets in front of 400,000 people at the 
Bill Graham-promoted US Festival in Devore, California. A bleary-eyed 
and bemused Dead are called back for two encores. 


December 31, 1982: The New Year’s Eve 1982 show features guest 
spots from John Cipollina (“Goodnight, Irene”), Matt Kelly of Kingfish 
(on harp) and legendary blues and r’n’b singer Etta James. 


For the Grateful Dead’s third set, they’re joined by the Tower of 
Power horn section; together, they back James, who absolutely rules 
the roost. Her rabble-rousing five-song performance features “Love 
Light,” “Tell Mama” and the Dead’s first live take on “In the Midnight 
Hour” since an April 29, 1971 show at the Fillmore East. 

After the gig, according to band co-manager Rock Scully, James 
unabashedly praised Garcia, remarking, “That motherfucker can play. 
I never sang with someone who could play five notes at once. He’s a 
magician.” 

Six new compositions - “A Touch of Grey,” “Throwing Stones,” 
“Keep Your Day Job,” “Brother Esau,” “West L.A. Fadeaway” and 
“Hell in a Bucket” - surface in concert between August, 1982 and May, 
1983, four of which will appear almost five years later on In the Dark. 
“A lot of our songs don’t stand up and walk until we’ve been playing 
them live for a few years,” comments Garcia. “My sense of how a song 
is supposed to work or how it’s supposed to function and the kind of 
effect that I hope it will have coming out of the live setting takes 
time.” 


Most satisfying to Deadheads is the first live performance of “St. 
Stephen” in almost five years - during a memorable Madison Square 
Garden show on October 11, 1983. The Dead play the classic twice 
more in October - in Hartford on the 15th and at a Halloween show in 
Marin - before shelving the iconic Aoxomoxoa track. 


October 14, 1983: At the Hartford Civic Center, nineteen-year-old 
future Phish frontman and guitarist Trey Anastasio attends his first 
Grateful Dead concert. “It was like getting hit in the head with a 
baseball bat,” recalls Anastasio. Thirty years later, he mentions the 
moment from the stage of the same Hartford arena during a Phish 
show there on October 27, 2013. 


December 2, 1983: Using a hockey stick as a microphone stand, 
Phish make their debut at a dance on the campus of the University of 
Vermont. They open with the Hollies’ “Long Cool Woman in a Black 
Dress” and close with “Scarlet Begonias” > “Fire on the Mountain.” 
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All Along the Watchtower 


“T’d say of all the influences on my writing, Bob Dylan is the single- 
most important,” states Robert Hunter. “We’ve got to give Dylan credit 
for being the guy who really opened the door to being literate in 
music. That was his door, and he opened it. 

“Dylan gave rock ‘n’ roll the thing Pd wished it had when I was a 
kid - respectability, some authority. He took it out of the realm of guys 
banging away on electric instruments and put it somewhere else 
altogether. Dylan’s songs go in a lot of different directions, and I sing 
some of his songs because they speak to me emotionally on some 
level, a kind of desperation that everybody experiences. Dylan has 
written songs that touch places people never sang about before.” 

Born Robert Allen Zimmerman in Duluth, Minnesota on May 24, 
1941, Bob Dylan grew up in Hibbing, a dormant mining town in the 
Mesabi Iron Range of northeastern Minnesota, where his father ran an 
appliance and furniture store. Dylan was raised among, in his words, 
“the trees and the lakes and the clouds and, when I was growing up, 
the trains.” In his poem, “My Life in a Stolen Minute,” Dylan wrote, 
“Hibbing was a good ol’ town ... I ran away from it when I was 10, 12, 
13, 15, 15 1/2, 17 and 18/ I been caught and brought back all but 
once.” 

A shy child who picked up both the guitar and piano at an early 
age, Dylan’s first influence was country legend Hank Williams. At 
Hibbing High School, the aspiring folk artist got himself into hot 
water while warming up for a student talent show by breaking the 
keyboard on a Steinway piano doing an impersonation of Little 
Richard. 

Dylan enrolled at the University of Minnesota in 1959 and became 
a regular performer at the Ten O’Clock Scholar in Dinkytown, located 
down the street from the campus. There, one night, the guitarist asked 
to be introduced as “Bob Dylan.” 

He arrived in Greenwich Village early in the winter of 1961 and 
began to visit folk singer Woody Guthrie, who was dying of 
Huntington’s Chorea, in Brooklyn State Hospital. “I went there to sing 
him his songs,” says Dylan. “He would ask for certain ones. I knew 
them all ! I was a Woody Guthrie jukebox.” 

The Minnesota native also did studio work in Manhattan, most 
notably playing harmonica on Harry Belafonte’s 1962 hit “The 


Midnight Special.” His first gig in the Big Apple - at Gerde’s Folk City, 
one of the Village’s most-respected clubs - took place on April 11, 
1961. The show received a handful of positive reviews. 

The success bolstered Dylan’s confidence and gave him the 
gumption to take the stage during an open-mic night at the Gaslight 
Cafe on MacDougal Street. Before going on, Dylan was nervous and 
jumpy. The break he needed - a moment of levity to loosen him up - 
came from a future Merry Prankster. Wavy Gravy, then known as 
Hugh Romney, managed the Gaslight in 1961 and 1962. “I remember 
the night in 1961 when Dylan came in and asked me if he could go on 
and sing,” recalls Wavy. “The Gaslight was an amazing place in those 
early days of folk music. Joan Baez, Arlo Guthrie, everybody came 
through there. At around two o’clock, all of the clubs would close and 
all the entertainers in the city would come down and play until six in 
the morning. It was rather late in the evening when Dylan wandered 
in. I said, ‘What’s your name, kid ?’ He said, ‘Bob Dylan.’ And I 
grabbed the mic and said, ‘Here he is folks, a legend in his own 
lifetime, Mr. Bob Dylan.” 

For a period, Dylan lived above the Gaslight with Wavy Gravy. 
“We shared a room for some time,” reminisces Wavy. “He wrote ‘A 
Hard Rain’s A-Gonna Fall’ on my typewriter.” 

Later in 1961, Columbia Records’ executive John Hammond - who 
signed the likes of Count Basie, Billie Holiday, Aretha Franklin and 
Bruce Springsteen in his illustrious career - inked Dylan to a lengthy 
contract even though he had just started to write originals. A rival 
executive at CBS Records ridiculed the signing by dubbing Dylan as 
“Hammond’s Folly.” 

The nickname didn’t last. 

On July 25, 1965, at the Newport Folk Festival, Dylan forever 
changed folk and rock music and the career paths of bands such as the 
Grateful Dead, the Byrds and the Band when he took the stage with an 
electric guitar. From the moment he walked out, Dylan was acutely 
aware that the crowd’s reaction was going to be, at best, mixed. He 
led his backing band, the Paul Butterfield Blues Band, into a sizzling 
“Maggie’s Farm,” which was followed by “Like a Rolling Stone.” When 
the song ended, the crowd was booing and demanding that Dylan 
leave the stage. Visibly shaken, he walked off. Peter Yarrow, of Peter, 
Paul and Mary, urged the crowd to call for the songwriter’s return. 
After a few terse minutes, Dylan ventured back, looking for a moment 
as if he might freeze. Instead, he masterfully articulated the schism he 
had provoked with a bitter “It’s All Over Now, Baby Blue.” 

In the summer of 1986, the Dead played five shows on a stadium 
bill headlined by Dylan and Tom Petty and the Heartbreakers, who 
played their own set before serving as Dylan’s backing band. During 


two of the Dead’s performances, Dylan joined them onstage. The 
following summer, Dylan hit the road for six more stadium gigs with 
the same opening act - the Grateful Dead - but with a new backing 
band: the Grateful Dead ! 

The Dead and Dylan prepared for the tour at Club Le Front during 
May, 1987, and it wasn’t long before recordings of the sessions 
surfaced. Whether you preferred Maxell or TDK, every tape-loving 
Deadhead traded for tapes of the rehearsals, featuring Dylan plums 
“Joey” and “Ballad of a Thin Man,” as well as two ultra-cool covers: 
Paul Simon’s “The Boy in the Bubble,” with Dylan, Garcia and Weir 
each taking a verse, and “Stealin” (one of the songs recorded by the 
Dead during the Scorpio sessions in 1966), which featured Garcia on 
banjo. 

The July tour by Dylan and the Dead kicked off with two shorter- 
than-usual sets or one extended set from the Dead, followed by a 
ninety-minute set with the Dead in the role of Dylan’s back-up band. 
At three shows, to the delight of Deadheads, Garcia broke out his 
pedal steel guitar for Dylan’s performances of “I’ll Be Your Baby 
Tonight” and “Tomorrow Is a Long Time.” 

During the tour, the Dead, energized by backing their hero, 
consistently played well. The band stunned Deadheads by opening set 
two at Giants Stadium on July 12 with the Garcia guitar elucidation 
“Morning Dew.” 

At five of the six Dylan/ Dead shows, the encore set featured “A 
Touch of Grey.” 

Dylan & the Dead (1989), Postcards of the Hanging (2002), and 
Garcia Plays Dylan (2005) document the Grateful Dead’s musical 
relationship with Bob Dylan. 
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1984, ‘85 and ‘86 saw the Grateful Dead rise from arena-band status 
to stadium kingpins. This was also the time the group first attempted 
to address the on-going issue of Garcia’s long-term addiction to 
heroin. 

The guitarist was first introduced to the opiate in 1975 and for the 
next twenty years, or until his death in 1995, the drug became - other 
than his relationships with his family and the Grateful Dead - his 
most-enduring partnership. 

During a band intervention in 1984 at Garcia’s house, to which he 
had to be coaxed from his basement, Kreutzmann issued an 
ultimatum: It’s us or the drug. According to Rock Scully’s book Living 
with the Dead, Garcia briefly thought about it, laughed and said, “After 
careful consideration, I’m afraid I have to go with the Persian.” 


Following a second intervention by the band in late 1984, Garcia 
agreed to participate in an outpatient drug treatment program in 
Oakland. In January, 1985, near the completion of the program, he 
pulled his BMW over alongside a pond in Golden Gate Park on his way 
to the Oakland facility and began to freebase cocaine. 

After passing out, he was arrested when police found him with 
more than twenty empty packets containing traces of heroin and 
cocaine. He was sentenced to a drug diversion program that included 
urine testing, which he was able to skirt. 


1984: Blair Jackson and Regan Jackson publish the first edition of 
The Golden Road. The quarterly, produced by Deadheads for 
Deadheads, is revered during its ten-year reign. The Golden Road 
features artistic and often abstract covers; engaging interviews; 

Blair’s provocative op-eds; pieces on song etymology; setlists and show 
reviews; hip interior art, and a cool classifieds section that allows fans 
to swap tapes, connect, and shop wares. 


1985: GDTS streamlines the mail-order process, while also beginning 
to take orders for individual shows. They add a third hotline number - 
(415) 457-8457 - that details the mail-order procedure for fans. 
Eventually, GDTS makes arrangements with nearly all of the arenas 
the Dead play to have as many as half of the available tickets sold via 
mail-order. 


In early 1985, a marketing agency hired by the Grateful Dead 
interviews Deadheads at shows to learn how the band can better reach 
its fanbase and market itself. The feedback helps the Dead establish 
Grateful Dead Merchandising, Inc. in time for their 20th anniversary 
tour in the summer of 1985. Business savvy and calculating - despite 
their earnest efforts in the mid-’70s - were still terms hardly 
synonymous with the band; yet, GDM ultimately created a marketing 
prototype the music industry will use until time dumps dirt on the 
business. 


Summer, 1985: David Gans begins to host a program on KFOG in 
San Francisco titled “The Deadhead Hour.” Within two years, Gans 
reaches an agreement with the Dead that allows the show to be 
nationally-syndicated and renamed “The Grateful Dead Hour.” 
Deadheads everywhere are thrilled to have a new source for tapes and 
the word behind-the-scenes. 


June 16, 1985: During set two of a Greek Theatre show, the Dead 


break out the first “Cryptical Envelopment” since a September 23, 
1972 gig at the Palace Theater in Waterbury, Connecticut. 


June and July, 1985: A trail of upbeat media coverage, including 
a cover article in USA Today titled “Grateful Dead rises again,” follows 
the band from city to city as they celebrate their 20th anniversary. In 
one piece, Ken Kesey is quoted as saying, “The Grateful Dead have 
managed to give people a handle on their spiritual side ... their goal is 
to aspire to the stars.” 


1986: DeadBase: The Complete Guide to Grateful Dead Song Lists, an 
annual tally of show setlists that’s also loaded with Dead-related stats 
and information, is first published. It becomes a must-read for every 
setlist-loving Deadhead, settling innumerable debates and wagers over 
what got played where, when, and how often. DeadBase also 

provides Deadheads with endless hours of reading pleasure atop the 
porcelain throne. DeadBase is compiled by a group of research writers 
living in New Hampshire and San Francisco. Although many fans 
continued to scribble setlists on the back of their ticket stubs and 
inside spiral notepads during shows, most ‘Heads are now able to kick 
back and enjoy the night, knowing DeadBase will issue a yearly - and 
accurate - accounting of the band’s setlists. 


January, 1986: Videotape-trading among Deadheads takes off after 
an audience-shot VHS of the entire second set of a July 2, 1985 show 
in Pittsburgh goes viral. Eventually, ‘Heads are able to score 
videotapes recorded through the band’s videoboard that include all of 
the mind- boggling psychedelic graphics shown on the stadium video 
panels during shows. 


February, 1986: At the Mardi Gras concerts, the Neville Brothers 
begin a partnership with the Grateful Dead that leads to numerous 
turns as their warm-up act and, during the Dead’s shows, their on- 
stage jam buddies. 


July, 1986: The last dates of the Dylan and Petty tour take place 
during the dog days of summer. Jerry is forced to play in insufferable 
heat, with on-stage temperatures soaring well above 100 degrees, 
bringing him to the brink of collapse several times. 


Due to his heroin use, Garcia’s physical condition had been 
deteriorating for the better part of two years. Ignoring symptoms such 
as constant dehydration and chronic fatigue, Garcia had become 


bloated and dangerously overweight. His feet and ankles were so 
badly swollen that he could only wear shoes two sizes larger than his 
normal size. Despite his world-wide renown as a musician and his 
stature as a cultural icon, Jerry was also suffering from bouts of 
depression. His diet primarily consisted of ice cream, the powdered 
drink Tang, junk food such as Twinkies, and the occasional pizza. 
Worse, he was smoking two packs of cigarettes a day. 


July 10, 1986: Three days after the completion of the Dylan and 
Petty tour, Garcia falls into a diabetic coma that lasts for five days. 
The coma is precipitated by an infection in an abscessed tooth as well 
as acute exhaustion. 


Jerry later described the experience of being in a coma as “one of 
furious activity and tremendous struggle in a sort of futuristic, space- 
ship vehicle with insectoid presences.” 

He spent three weeks in a Greenbrae hospital and had to, in his 
words, “learn to connect to everything. It made me a little murky, a 
little scrambled. I had to hunt for words I had instant access to. The 
neuropathways were still there but I had to do everything at least 
once to remind my muscles how something worked. I had my 
Steinberger brought in and I started to poke around a little bit.” 

After being released on August 1 in time to celebrate his 44th 
birthday, Garcia began to practice at his home with John Kahn (the 
long-time bassist in Jerry’s various solo projects) and Merl Saunders. 
“Gradually, I started to pick it up again,” recalls Garcia. “It was about 
a three-to-four month process before I felt like I was playing well 
enough where I could play in front of somebody.” 

Jerry also used this time to rekindle his friendship with long-time 
pal Merl Saunders, whom he first met in 1971. “Merl taught me music, 
he filled me in on all those years of things I didn’t do,” says Jerry. “Pd 
never played any standards. I’d never played in any dance bands. I 
never had any approach to the world of regular, ‘straight’ music. He 
knew all the standards. He taught me how bepop works.” 


Summer, 1986: As part of his physical therapy, Garcia begins to 
paint again, while also taking up swimming and scuba diving. He 
eventually earns his scuba certification. 


Private two-to-three week vacations to Hawaii allow Jerry to 
scuba dive as often as four times a day in surfing trunks and - you got 
it - a black T-shirt. When a VHS tape shot by Billy’s son, Justin 
Kreutzmann, surfaces of Garcia gleefully scuba diving along the ocean 


floor in his black T, waving to the camera and interacting with exotic 
fish (at one point, he spends several minutes coaxing an eel from its 
cove), the tape becomes an overnight must-have for video traders. Of 
his new passion, Garcia said, “I like the water, I like the way it feels. I 
like slipping around in it. I feel like a fish. I just hang out and check 
out the neighborhood.” 

Despite the tape, the ocean was the one place - in fact, the only 
place - the mercurial singer could get away from the crushing weight 
of “being Jerry Garcia.” Beneath the surface, he was free of his body’s 
ailments, the drugs and his addictions, and away from the fans and 
the never-ending touring. 


Fall, 1986: GDTS announces that a series of Jerry Garcia Band 
shows will be held at The Stone in San Francisco on December 3, 8 
and 21, 1986, and that three Grateful Dead concerts will take place at 
the Oakland Coliseum on December 15, 16 and 17. 


Among the most-highly anticipated gigs in the Dead’s history, 
long-time Deadhead and Manhattanite Terence Hanrahan flew to the 
City by the Bay, where he was once an exchange student at the 
University of San Francisco, to catch all three nights with a few old 
friends. “The show on the 15th opened with ‘A Touch of Grey,” 
recalls Hanrahan, “and when the band came to the song’s familiar ‘I 
will survive’ chorus, the emotion inside the arena was undeniably 
euphoric. It’s one of my favorite Grateful Dead moments. 

“Like any other Deadhead, because of the Grateful Dead, and 
because of traveling to see the Grateful Dead, I had some really wild, 
almost unimaginable, times. And I also had some equally-wonderful 
life experiences. My first date with my wife Laura was a Mets’ game at 
Shea Stadium in the afternoon and the Dead at the Meadowlands that 
night. Not to mention the friends, life-long friends like Jim and 
Rosemary. Let’s just say I had enough fun and created enough 
memories to last three lifetimes.” 
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Garcia wasn’t the only one self-destructing; the Deadhead scene 
outside arenas was also imploding. The traveling caravan, nicknamed 
“Shakedown Street” or “Dead Mall,” gathered in parking lots and 
followed the band from show to show. The move to stadium shows 
invited a swarm of vendors to “Freak Lot” with no connection to the 
music or the scene’s values. The interlopers brought a fast-food, fast- 
buck mentality to everything from the 

production of burritos and tie-dyed shirts to the selling of drugs. 
Marijuana, LSD and psilocybin mushrooms had long been discreetly 
available in the lot; now, pharmaceuticals, opiates, sheets of acid, 
pounds of marijuana and mushrooms, and balloons filled with nitrous 
oxide were being hawked, as were counterfeit tickets. Unwittingly, the 
Dead contributed to the problem by persuading stadiums and arenas 
to agree to overnight parking, an idea the band saw as a “thank you” 
to their loyal fans but one that turned out to be an open invitation to 
the slick outsiders to poison the lot scene. The most-glaring example 
of the fallout was the post-show mountains of trash. Scattered 
everywhere were discarded tents and other camping gear; thousands 
of crushed beer cans and broken bottles; still-smoldering barbecue 
grills; smashed styrofoam coolers, and millions of burst balloons, 
leaving arena parking lots looking as if an apocalyptic event had just 
taken place. 

Nearby parks and private facilities were also being trampled. 
These new “vendors” were out strictly to make easy money and had 
no interest in maintaining the environment or adhering to Deadhead 
ethics. The newcomers only attended shows if they could sell their 
wares inside. This often left as many people outside as inside. “Too 
many people are showing up at our concerts,” stated Weir in response 
to criticism from the press. “That leaves a lot of people outside who 
can’t get in. And that’s a perfect breeding ground for trouble.” 

Most distressing was the conspicuous calling card being left 
behind by the new drug-dealing cartels: a spike in drug-related crime 
and incidents inside and outside arenas and a surge in drug-related 
arrests and problems in the cities where they Dead had just played 
that often lasted for weeks and months. The media were quick to 
expose the trend and to detail the issues on a city-by-city and concert- 
by-concert basis. “We come to town and there’s LSD choking the 


schools for the next three months,” says Weir. “I can understand how 
people get upset.” 

The calling card was one local, county and state police - operating 
on shoe-string budgets amid the Reaganomic years - were all too 
happy to answer and then pass along to the DEA. Drug-dealing 
Deadheads, as well as their johnny-come-lately counterparts, were 
defenseless against the shrewd DEA narcs that infiltrated the arena 
parking lots. As one undercover agent crowed, “It’s like shooting fish 
in a barrel.” 

Given the harsh penalties cast in stone by the mandatory 
minimum sentencing guidelines written into law by the Reagan 
Supreme Court, Deadheads arrested in parking lots for selling the 
wrong quantity of pot or LSD were no longer looking at probation, a 
few weeks of house arrest, or community service as punishment. 

Now they were facing lengthy jail sentences and hard prison time 
with little to no chance of parole. 

“There’s this popular myth that we’re about drugs,” answered 
Weir in an angry rebuke to the negative publicity. “We’re not. We’re 
about music.” 
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Employing subtle lighting changes, Candace Brightman melds hues 
of forest green with radiant shades of submarine yellow. The music 
undergoes a series of rapid chord changes that are intuitively 
complemented by Brightman’s august lighting skills. 

Like a tapeworm eating its way to the base of your brain, 
distorted, feedback-laden guitar notes crawl up your spine. Garcia’s 
playing is pernicious in a way you’ve never heard him sound before. 

Weir takes the mic: 


Patience runs out on the junkie 

The dark side hires another soul 

Did he steal his fate or earn it ? 
Was he force-fed, did he learn it ? 


1987 changed the Grateful Dead forever. The year began on a rather 
dubious note when ice cream maker Ben and Jerry’s began to 
distribute a flavor named in Garcia’s honor without his permission. 
After Carolyn Adams lodged a complaint about the copyright 
infringement, the company sent several samples to Garcia and a 
licensing agreement was quickly worked out. In return, Ben and 


Jerry’s agreed to donate a portion of the proceeds to the Rex 
Foundation. 

“Cherry Garcia” goes on to become the best-selling flavor in the 
company’s history. Deadheads everywhere - to this day - are still 
munching on the chocolate chunks mixed with bits of cherry. 


January, 1987: Bill Graham announces a Grateful Dead tour of the 
Far East scheduled for May and June, 1988. The 29-day, ten-date trek 
includes stops in Japan, Hong Kong and China. However, after months 
of wrangling over logistics and legal issues, the idea is scrapped by 
BGP in late 1987 with the announcement, “Never trust a prankster !” 


January - June, 1987: In the Dark is recorded onstage at the Marin 
County Veterans Auditorium without an audience present and at times 
- literally - in the dark. 


When the band hit a wall in the studio trying to record In the Dark, 
John Cutler, who had served as the engineer on the So Far sessions, 
suggested the Dead return to the Vet and record the album there. 
“That’s what made this record, that’s what saved it,” says Dennis 
McNally. 

Like the young lady who finally gets asked to the prom the night 
before the big dance, commercial success at long last knocked on the 
Dead’s door. In the Dark, released on July 6, 1987, becomes the band’s 
best-selling and highest-charting album ever on the strength of songs 
such as “Throwing Stones,” “Hell in a Bucket” and the Dead’s first and 
only Top Ten hit - “A Touch of Grey.” The album peaks at Number 7 
and the single at Number 9, leading one Billboard columnist to 
observe, “Good things come to those who wait.” 

“We wondered if our true sound would ever be captured on 
record, whether the songs would ever be strong enough to pull 
through the studio torpor,” says Weir. 

“Generally, our albums were something we did the same way 
you’d make model airplanes, it wasn’t exactly illustrative,” admits 
Garcia. 

In the Dark also became the first album ever recorded with the 
Dolby Spectral Recording noise reduction system. “I was quite 
amazed,” says John Cutler of the SR system. 

After “A Touch of Grey” began to rocket up the charts, Arista 
printed 150,000 grey-vinyl copies of the 45 RPM and hired Gary 
Gutierrez to shoot a video to promote the single. Following a May 9, 
1987 show by the Dead at the Laguna Seca Recreation Area on the 
Monterey peninsula, Gutierrez filmed the “Touch of Grey” video 
under a blanket of fog seemingly preordained. Although a weary band 


mostly hammed their way through the performance, Gutierrez’s 
widely-acclaimed and highly-entertaining puppet sequences (the 
puppets used in the video were created with the help of Jerry’s 
daughter, Annabelle) launched the clip into music television’s 
stratosphere. The video debuted on MTV in June and went straight 
into the network’s heavy-play rotation, where it remained for several 
weeks. 

Adding to the Dead’s long history of outtakes are two songs that 
fail to make the final cut for In the Dark: the Weir-Barlow track 
“Brother Esau” and the Garcia-Hunter tune “Keep Your Day Job.” 
“Brother Esau” serves as the B-side on the “Touch of Grey” single and 
also appears on the cassette version of In the Dark. As for “Day Job,” 
its chorus - “Keep your day job, whatever they say/ Keep your day 
job, don’t give it away” - offered advice most Deadheads already knew 
to heed. But for some ‘Heads, living la vida loca, such wisdom was the 
last thing they wanted to hear ! 
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“There is a wild element in the crowd now which has no ties to 
what we [are] and the steady organic growth of the band and the way 
we do things and have traditionally interacted with our audience,” 
Robert Hunter observed in 1987. “They’re unmannerly, the way they 
crash the gates and make a general mess of things. 

Places are being closed to us right and left. We can’t go back to 
Hartford. Berkeley would like to get us out of town entirely. We don’t 
dare play Red Rocks again. So, what we’ve been doing is broadcasting 
the gigs wherever possible, asking people that don’t have tickets to 
listen to it on the radio. Until we can somehow educate the crowd to 
not trash our environment, we sit around and talk about this - ‘What 
message can we put out ?’ Time will have to answer that.” 

The Dead first addressed the issue of fan behavior in 1984, when 
the band had to restrict audio taping to a section behind the 
soundboard called the “Tapers’ Section” and explicitly forbid 
videotaping. Soon enough, far more serious problems needed to be 
tackled. Gate-crashing incidents at shows in Hampton and Irvine 
during the spring of 1986 prompted a letter from Hunter that warned, 
“The Grateful Dead could be a very popular band that cannot find a 
place to play.” 

By the summer of 1987, things were completely out of control. 
“Vending and camping are killing the band,” declared Dennis 
McNally. “Over the last two years, the amount of energy that has been 
put into the outside scene was more financial than social or musical.” 

To drive home the point, the Dead outlawed the selling of 


merchandise in the parking lot that infringed on their copyrights. In 
announcing the move, their lawyer, Hal Kant, said, “What in previous 
years was a small cottage industry of dedicated fans raising small 
sums to stay ‘on the road’ and follow the band has been overwhelmed 
by large, professionally-organized operators selling millions of dollars 
of infringing merchandise, frequently of low quality.” 

In a press release, the band added, “Wherever venues allow it, 
good people will still be allowed to make road money dealing 
artifacts. You keep what you make, or give us a cut if you deal our 
trademarks. All you’ve got to do is ask for permission, fair and 
simple.” 

The Dead began to send tour manager Cameron Sears - sometimes 
a year in advance - to cities where they are scheduled to perform to 
present a three-hour orientation to arena and municipal officials on 
what to expect and how to handle the various issues that will arise 
when the circus comes to town. The band asked that alcohol sales be 
banned or restricted during their shows and that any drug-related 
crisis be treated as a medical problem first and not a police problem 
first. Local radio stations were given pre-recorded messages from the 
Dead to play that asked fans without tickets to “please stay at home.” 


April 17 and 18, 1987: Two shows in Irvine result in the arrests of 
over 100 fans. An incredulous Irvine police sergeant named Tom 
Whelan is quoted in an AP wire story as saying, “All of the LSD 

and other drugs we confiscated was just incredible.” 


The scene continued to digress. At concerts in Monterey and 
Ventura in the spring of 1987, people used spray bottles to randomly 
dose unsuspecting fans, leading the band to distribute flyers warning 
of such danger. 

For the Dead/ Dylan tour in the summer of 1987, another flyer 
listed twelve “Concert Information” rules and guidelines, but little 
changed in the lot scene. After 350 counterfeit tickets were 
confiscated at the door for the New Year’s Eve 1987 show, rock 
bottom hit. 

To make good with local municipalities, the Dead began to make 
donations through the Rex Foundation to civic organizations in the 
cities where they were scheduled to perform. They set up a “Grateful 
Dead Information Booth” inside arenas to get feedback from fans 
about the scene and the issues plaguing it. The band also threw its 
support behind the Cosmic Recyclers, donating garage bags to the 
grassroots organization of Deadheads dedicated to cleaning up both 


recyclable and disposable waste outside arenas. In 1988, another well- 
intending group of Deadheads, the Minglewood Town Council, created 
an online bulletin board on the WELL for then-computer savvy fans to 
exchange ideas and opinions about the state of the Deadhead scene. A 
flyer handed out at shows by the Minglewood folks announced, “Our 
collective goal is to reach Deadheads who do not respect the 
communities we invade.” The handout also advised fans to “be a part 
of the Good Karma Patrol and infect people with good ideas.” 

For the spring, 1989 tour, in an attempt to alleviate the problems 
being caused by the lot scene, the band avoided regular tour stops like 
East Rutherford and Hampton and played in cities such as Greensboro, 
Louisville and Milwaukee. 

The problems just kept on coming. 

At the Greensboro show, rampant camping in prohibited areas and 
copious amounts of litter raised local ire, but that paled in comparison 
to what took place next in Pittsburgh. At shows on April 2 and 3, 
gatecrashing incidents both nights prompted skirmishes between 
police and fans that escalated to near-riots and resulted in 31 arrests. 
After footage of police brutalizing Deadheads was aired on local news 
stations, two Pittsburgh news-papers ran editorials rallying around 
Deadheads and the band. 

Inevitably, as the issues piled up, the consequences began to reach 
far and wide. Venues that had long been second homes to the Grateful 
Dead started to ban them, including the Greek Theatre, the 
Merriweather Post Pavilion and Stanford University. 

Even after the Dead broke up, the blame for the gate-crashing 
phenomenon was still being laid squarely at the feet of Deadheads. A 
1999 New York Times article about gate-crashing incidents by fans at 
shows by Phish and the Dave Matthews Band stated: “Those unable to 
miracle tickets today often mass for ugly gate-crashes, a holdover from 
Grateful Dead concerts.” 

By the late 1980s, there was an increase in indiscriminate and 
unjustified prejudice against Deadheads by police, arena security 
personnel, and hotel and restaurant managers. While Deadheads had 
long suffered these types of injustices, the hatred rose to new levels. 
One town passed an ordinance allowing police to profile and pull over 
drivers presumed to be Deadheads based on their dress, hairstyle or 
bumper stickers. Overzealous and physically-aggressive arena security 
guards and police preyed on Deadheads. Two fans were killed in 1989, 
one while in police custody in Los Angeles, and the other, a 19-year- 
old named Adam Katz, outside the Brendan Byrne Arena in East 
Rutherford, New Jersey during a Dead concert there on October 14. 

The slight Katz, who had become separated from his friends while 
tripping on acid, was found with his head bashed in beneath a 20-foot 


overpass outside the arena. Initially declared an accident, coroners 
later ruled Katz had suffered a blunt force trauma to his skull 
consistent with a blow from a hard object and not with a fall from that 
height. After the coroners found no traces of gravel or pavement in his 
skull and investigators discovered fibers from Katz’s clothing in a 
Meadowlands security van, his death was declared a homicide. 

His killer or killers were never brought to trial or justice. 

Adam Katz was murdered that night by one or more of the yellow- 
jacketed Brendan Byrne security personnel, who struck the frail 
Deadhead with the blunt end of a metal flashlight. His body was then 
transported in an arena van and dumped beneath the overpass to 
make it look as if he had jumped or fallen. “What is it about our fans 
that makes them so offensive to everybody ?” asked Garcia following 
the deaths. “I’d put our audience against any audience. They’re 
certainly no worse than sports crowds. Take the average sports crowd. 
They drink a lot and are rowdy and wreck stuff and no one complains. 
Our audience cleans up after itself and is caring and considerate.” 

In the late 1980s, the average gross per Grateful Dead show was 
well over one million dollars and their concerts were pumping 
millions more into local economies, but eventually the band, local 
municipalities and arenas all had enough. By the fall of 1989, camping 
and vending in the parking lot areas were prohibited by the Dead. “It’s 
gone,” said the band in a statement. “We like parties too but first 
we’re musicians. While we like the outside activity, we are in danger 
of going up in flames from our own success. Facilities and halls we 
have been doing business with for years are saying, ‘We love you but 
we can’t do business with you anymore.’ If you’re a Deadhead and 
believe in us and the scene, you will understand.” 

Matters only went from bad to superbad. 

In the spring of 1990, the Pentagon - yes, the Pentagon - approved 
the use of the Massachusetts National Guard for the purpose of aiding 
in the aerial and undercover ground surveillance of the parking 
lots during a Grateful Dead concert in Foxborough on July 14. The 
coordinated effort resulted in a mass-scale arrest of Deadheads. 

Following a Buffalo stadium gig in the summer of 1990 and two 
October shows in Cleveland that fall, an upstate New York county 
narcotics task force concluded the three Dead concerts were to blame 
for the ensuing four-month spike in LSD-related arrests and incidents 
in Chautauqua (NY) County and the entire Lake Erie region. 

During the spring, 1991 tour, there were gate-crashing incidents at 
a Capital Centre show in D.C. and copious amounts of counterfeits 
(including a first - counterfeited GDTS tickets) seized at the 
Knickerbocker Arena in Albany. A three-night stand on Long Island 
netted 121 arrests, most for selling nitrous oxide. 


“Our future is at stake, not only in having places to see the 
Grateful Dead, but as society itself,” posted one member of the 
Minglewood Town Council. “We must carry the highest ideals with us 
at all times.” 

Weir somehow found a way to optimistically state, “This can still 
be the circus of human splendors without the nefarious trappings.” 
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1987 also included a second summer release from Arista - Grateful 
Dead Talk to Themselves. The album was issued in response to the 
overwhelming media requests for band interviews in the wake of In 
the Dark’s success. The LP features answers from the Dead to questions 
generated by Hunter, among them: “What is your first memory ?” 
(Garcia recalled, as a child, seeing a car accident near his home and 
thinking it was funny). 

In the autumn of 1987, two more videos joined the band’s growing 
catalog: Dead Ringers: The Making of the Touch of Grey Video 
(September, 1987) and So Far (October, 1987). Directed by Len 
Dell’Amico, So Far is filled with more amazing animation from Gary 
Gutierrez, ingeniously mixed with live segments from the band’s New 
Year’s Eve 1985 show and shots of the Dead playing onstage in April, 
1985 at an empty Vet Auditorium. “A great deal of work went into 
creating all the cut-away images,” says Gutierrez. “First, we shot it. 
Then it took a year-and-a-half to substitute the visuals and work out 
the special effects.” 


1988 and 1989 took the Dead and their fans into the Internet Age, 
saw an old friend become a new songwriting partner for Robert 
Hunter, and will be judged as one of the best two-year periods in the 
band’s performing history. 


May 30, 1988: Bob Dylan releases his 25th studio album, Down in 
the Groove, which includes two songs featuring lyrics from Hunter: 
“Silvio” and “Ugliest Girl in the World.” 


During the Dead/ Dylan rehearsals in May, 1987, Dylan thumbed 
his way through Hunter’s lyric book and selected the two songs. “He 
liked these tunes, put them in his pocket and off he went,” recalls 
Hunter. “Bob Dylan doesn’t have to ask me if he can do my tunes. I’m 
gratified to be able to give a little bit back. I feel he’s given me so 


much, to be able to give some back, it helps equate it a little bit.” 


Summer, 1988: The band introduces the Grateful Dead Computer 
Bulletin Board to keep up with the wave of online bulletin boards 
capturing the attention of Deadheads around the world. Among them: 
the Dead Board (Pennsylvania), Terrapin Station (Connecticut), and 
the WELL (Sausalito), which went online in March, 1985 as the 
collaborative creation of Stewart Brand and Larry Brilliant. 


July 2 and 3, 1988: After performing two outstanding shows at the 
Oxford Plains Speedway, someone from the band’s organization 
accidentally leaves behind a 55-minute tape of a Dead studio session 
in a guest room at the Inn By the Sea resort in nearby Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine. Dubbed “The Inn By the Sea Tape” by appreciative tape 
traders, the reel features a host of rehearsal tracks from a recording 
session for Built to Last. 


September, 1988: For a nine-night residency at Madison Square 
Garden, arena officials allow the Dead to fasten an inflatable King 
Kong in a tie-dyed shirt atop the famed marquee on Seventh Avenue. 
The shows become one of the Grateful Dead’s greatest multiple-night 
stands at one venue. The energy levels are sky-high each night and the 
playing sharp and crisp. Killer versions of “Morning Dew” end shows 
on the 14th and 20th, generating fan reactions that sweep over the 
Garden with the roar of an approaching tsunami. 


September 24, 1988: The nine nights at the Garden culminate 
with the Dead hosting a show to benefit the green organizations 
Rainforest Action Network, Cultural Survival, and Greenpeace. 


The band had hoped to have Pete Townshend on the bill but when 
that fell through, Bruce Hornsby and the Range and Suzanne Vega 
were added instead. The show also featured guest spots from Mick 
Taylor, Daryl Hall and John Oates, Baba Olatunji and Jack Casady. 
Ten minutes before showtime, MSG officials honored the Dead by 
unraveling a tie-dyed banner hanging from the rafters with the 
number “25” emblazoned on it. At the time, 25 was the Garden record 
for the most performances by one act, a total the Dead extended to 52 
before their mark was eventually broken by Elton John. 

When Furthur played several shows at the Garden in 2010 and 
2011, the sight of a banner with “60” on it, honoring John’s then- 
current total, was bittersweet for many Deadheads. 


Late 1988: Like a blackjack dealer on a Saturday night, the Dead are 
wheeling and dealing, signing a long-term contract extension with 
Arista and hiring LucasFilms to market the band and its merchandise 
on their upcoming 25th anniversary tour in 1990. 


1988 and 1989: E Street Band sax player Clarence Clemons 
becomes a frequent on-stage guest during both Grateful Dead and 
Garcia Band gigs. Weir and Garcia try to convince their bandmates to 
make Clemons a full-time member of the Dead. 


But, as the saying goes, “the majority rules.“ Clemons later 
suggested to Weir and Garcia that the three of them live together. 
“Jerry and I almost went for it,” grins Bobby. 


May 27, 1989: At Oakland Stadium, the Dead headline the Bill 
Graham-produced In Concert Against AIDS show, the first major 
benefit performance for AIDS research and education. 


July 2, 1989: Before a Foxborough show, the Dead film a three-song 
set with Los Lobos that’s featured in a “Nightline” report on American 
cultural diversity that airs on the Fourth of July. 


July 7, 1989: Brent slays 100,000 fans at JFK in Philly with a 12- 
minute first set-closing “Blow Away.” 


July 10, 1989: The moment Weir’s cover of Dylan’s “When I Paint 
My Masterpiece” comes to an end mid-first set during a Giants 
Stadium gig, the skies open up. Amid an amazing thunder and 
lightning storm and a drenching downpour, an electrifying show 
ensues. 


Garcia follows “Masterpiece” with “Tennessee Jed,” which features 
several nearby land lightning strikes. The Neville Brothers join the 
Dead during the second set for a show-closing stretch of “Iko Iko” > 
“All Along the Watchtower” > “Morning Dew” > “Sugar Magnolia”/ 
“Knocking on Heaven’s Door.” 


July, 1989: Weir, Garcia and Hart testify on Capitol Hill before the 
Human Rights Foundation in sup- port of a bill intended to preserve 


the Tongass National Forest in southeastern Alaska. 


At the hearing, Garcia gets into a testy exchange with Rep. 


Claudine Schneider (R-RI) after he states, “We’re really just citizens 
who have a constituency, so to speak. They are people who listen to 
us, mistaken or not.” Schneider puts Garcia on the spot when she 
remarks, “I would guess that about ninety percent of the Deadheads, 
your ‘constituency,’ don’t vote.” 

To which Garcia shot back, “It would be nice to think there was 
something to vote for.” 

The band then visited the Smithsonian’s musical archives, where 
they were permitted to play some of the rare instruments stored there. 
Mickey tenderly drilled a military beat on a drum from the War of 
1812, while Garcia picked a tune on a banjo from the 1800s and Weir 
strummed a guitar from the same era. 


October 8 and 9, 1989: In a last-ditch effort to defuse the problems 
caused by their fans outside arenas, the Dead play two clandestine 
gigs at the Hampton Coliseum billed as “Formerly the Warlocks.” 


With tickets sold only locally and regionally, there’s less craziness 
than usual outside the arena. 

However, the setlists unfolding inside the Coliseum only intensify 
the urgency of Deadheads to see the band. After a lengthy hiatus, 
“Formerly the Warlocks” dust off a number of warhorses during the 
two nights, including “Dark Star,” “Help on the Way” > “Slipknot !” 
and the first performance of “Attics of My Life” since 1972. 


October 20, 1989: Three days after the Loma Prieta earthquake, 
the Dead close their first set at the Spectrum in Philadelphia with a 
cover of country star Rodney Crowell’s song “California Earthquake 
(Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On).” 


October 31, 1989: Built to Last, the band’s thirteenth and final 
studio album, is released on Halloween. The LP features “Foolish 
Heart,” “We Can Run,” “Victim or the Crime” and the uplifting title 
track. The LP rises to Number 27 on the Billboard charts. 


For Built to Last, recalls Hunter, “Jerry and I worked more closely 
together than usual. He’d sit down at the guitar and bang some stuff 
out, and Id sit at the typewriter and bang some stuff at the same 
time.” 

After trying to apply the same formula that worked for In The 
Dark, Cutler and the Dead were unable to recapture the recording 
magic made inside the Vet a second time. As a result, they ventured 
across town to George Lucas’ Skywalker Ranch studio, where they cut 


the basic tracks for Built to Last. The album was then completed at 
Club Le Front as well as at both Weir and Hart’s home studios. 

Four songs from the sessions add to the Dead’s now legendary out- 
take bin: the elegant Garcia-Hunter ballad “Believe It or Not;” the 
Mydland-Barlow rumble “Gentlemen, Start Your Engines,” featuring a 
funky guitar lead from Garcia and a pretty piano solo from Brent; 
there was also an untitled, up-tempo instrumental; and “Shit 
Happens,” believed to be a John Barlow sketch sung by the lyricist to 
the accompaniment of a drum machine. 

Arista issues two promo disks - Dead in a Deck and Grateful Dead 
Ante Up - in support of Built to Last. Dead in a Deck comes with a 
picture-disk CD and 52 Grateful Dead playing cards (plus four jokers), 
while Grateful Dead Ante Up is a series of band interviews conducted 
by David Gans intended for use by the media. 
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For a six-year period, Garcia’s partnership with an old friend, 
Manasha Matheson, proved to be highly beneficial for him. The pair, 
who first met in Chicago in November, 1978, resumed their friendship 
in early 1987, at a time when Garcia’s marriage to Carolyn Adams was 
teetering. His relationship with Matheson was marked by her heart- 
felt desire to help him improve his health and well-being, his on-going 
drug and health woes, and the 1987 birth of their daughter, Keelin 
Noel (the fourth, and final, biological daughter for Jerry). 

During the first three years of their relationship, Garcia was still 
using heroin but was able to keep it hidden from Matheson by 
blaming his lethargy on the lingering effects of his coma. After he 
moved into Matheson’s home in August, 1990, she discovered the 
truth when a plumber called to unblock a toilet pulled several empty 
baggies from the drainpipe. 

The other members of the Dead attempted another intervention in 
the summer of 1991 but, as one insider put it, “He was stronger than 
everybody put together. Basically, he told them to leave him alone.” 

Or, as Phil wrote in his 2005 bio, Searching for the Sound, the 
guitarist told the band to “fuck off.” 

Of his own volition, Jerry began to receive treatment late in the 
summer of 1991 at a methadone clinic in downtown San Francisco. He 
was able to successfully withdraw from heroin over several weeks 
and, for a time, undergo therapy to explore the psychological reasons 
behind his drug dependence. His family life with Matheson and their 
daughter helped Garcia, according to Matheson, come to terms with 
the issues of his difficult childhood. 

Following the Dead’s summer tour in 1992, Garcia again became 
deathly ill, for a time slipping in and out of consciousness at his home. 
After having cardiac tests done at a local hospital, he was told he 
needed triple-bypass surgery but refused, also declining, despite the 
urging of Matheson, to heed a recovery plan developed by hospital 
doctors. Instead, he was able to slowly regain his health with the aid 
of a team consisting of Matheson, an acupuncturist named Yen-Wei 
Choong, and Dr. Randy Baker, a private physician and Deadhead who 
encouraged Jerry to address his smoking habit, drug use, diet and lack 
of exercise. With Baker’s guidance and Matheson’s support, Garcia 
stopped using heroin, cut down on smoking, adopted a vegan diet, and 


dropped 70 pounds. 

The band’s fall, 1992 tour had to be canceled because of the 
health scare. 

After Jerry and Matheson moved into a new home in Marin during 
the summer of 1992, it wasn’t long before she began to suspect Garcia 
was using heroin again. She issued the same ultimatum he had heard 
countless times before: It’s us or the drug. In late 1992, Garcia left 
Matheson for poet Barbara Meier; in early 1993, he left Meier to 
renew a relationship with Deborah Koons. 

By 1993, Garcia’s health was, for the first time in almost a decade, 
no longer an issue. He had stopped smoking, was still scuba diving 
and swimming, and written a number of formidable new songs with 
Hunter. Unfortunately, when the band returned to the road in the 
spring of 1993, his old habits were impossible to shake. Garcia began 
to smoke cigarettes and use heroin again. Even though he was no 
longer physically able or willing to take the drug via conventional 
means, and unwilling to smoke it (the black residue on the bottom of 
the foil would leave tell-tale smudges all over him), he continued to 
find ways to use the opiate. 

After Garcia was confronted by Koons about his drug use in April, 
1993, he left her for a brief period as abruptly as he had Matheson. 

Jerry had one last good time in his life - a vacation in Ireland 
during the summer of 1993 that was spent being driven around the 
beautiful countryside by friends as he played his banjo. Later that 
summer, Garcia’s personal life began to unravel again. On short 
notice, he canceled an appearance in Tokyo (a trip the State 
Department had helped him obtain a visa for) at a major exhibition of 
his artwork that had been widely publicized in Japan for months. He 
filed for divorce from Carolyn Adams in late 1993 and, only weeks 
after the papers were finalized in January, 1994, married Deborah 
Koons, his third and final wife, on Valentine’s Day. 

Early in 1994, Garcia discovered another artistic outlet when he 
began to paint on the computer. A year later, he delved into his last 
creative project - writing his childhood memoir, Harrington Street, 
which was nearly complete at the time of his death. (The book was 
posthumously published by Delacorte Press in October, 1995). 

Sadly, the same way that touring had consumed him, the dark 
underbelly of his drug use was now devouring him. By the spring of 
1994, Jerry was supporting a small army of dealers. His health began 
its final descent after arteriolosclerosis prevented his left hand from 
getting nimble before a JGB show in May, 1994, forcing him to 
cancel. Devastated by the incident, Jerry again insisted on recovering 
at home, this time in the care of his personal assistants, Vince DiBiase 
and Gloria DiBiase, and Lyn Heineken. In September, he began to 


receive acupuncture treatments from Yen-Wei Choong, which helped, 
but he stayed with the treatments for only six months. Garcia’s 
diabetes returned with a vengeance in early 1995 and accelerated the 
onset of coronary artery disease. As his health worsened, Jerry became 
short on patience and easily irritable, firing the DiBiases after Gloria 
DiBiase took a vacation to New York to see her family. Just before the 
1995 summer tour, Garcia finally seemed to recognize the need for 
real change and agreed to Randy Baker’s proposal of entering an 
intensive drug treatment program after the tour. 

Jerry followed through on his promise and was admitted to the 
Betty Ford Clinic in July. After two weeks, he had been weaned off 
heroin but was in extreme physical discomfort. Now completely drug- 
free, he was finally, and painfully, aware of how he had ravaged his 
body. Claiming he was unhappy with the medical attention he was 
receiving at the Ford Clinic, Garcia checked himself out in time to 
celebrate his 53rd birthday on August 1. He immediately indulged 
himself with one last weekend fling of heroin use before admitting 
himself to the Serenity Knolls treatment center in Forest Knolls. There, 
early on the morning of August 9, Garcia died in his sleep of a heart 
attack. The contributory causes were severe blockages in three of his 
four major arteries, the lingering effects of his recent heroin use, and 
sleep apnea. 

“The other side will have its way,” said John Barlow upon 
learning of Garcia’s passing. “If you’re going to manifest a lot of light, 
someone’s got to pay the bill.” 

A few weeks after Garcia’s death, the remaining members of the 
Dead met and wisely elected to call it a day and not dilute their 
legacy, retiring the name Grateful Dead, according to a band press 
release, “out of our love and respect for what we created together.” 
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1990 through 1995 brought the winding down of the Grateful Dead, 
who never quite recaptured the in-concert momentum they had prior 
to Brent’s death. In spite of that, and a never-ending string of 
implosions from their fans, the group continued to tour and thrive at 
the box office. This era also produced one last great live album. 


August, 1990The Dead announce that Bruce Hornsby will sit in 
with them for six shows at Madison Square Garden in September. 
Although never considered an official member of the Grateful 
Dead, Bruce Hornsby certainly deserves the honor, saving the Dead’s 
bacon in the wake of Brent’s untimely death. Hornsby stepped in on 
short notice and brought a professionalism, a vocal blend, and a 


musical complement that worked magically. “It’s a gift to the band to 
have him in it now,” said Garcia in the fall of 1990. “Hornsby’s been 
pushing me, he’s got great ears. He also has a sense of when not to 
play and a great rhythmic feeling.” 

“They have so many songs, that was the wild thing of just stepping 
in,” recalls Hornsby. “At the Garden, we played 80 different songs and 
I probably knew about 50 of them. The other 30, I was kind of 
winging it.” 

The lanky Virginian toured with the Dead through 1992 and, all 
told, appeared onstage with them over 100 times, more than any 
other “non-member.” While with the band, Bruce often performed 
with a small bust of baseball Hall of Famer Rogers Hornsby, a distant 
relative, atop his piano. After leaving the Dead, Hornsby refocused on 
his own career but still continued to open shows for the band and 
make guest appearances with them - often on accordion - until their 
final days. 

Despite the job’s $250,000 annual salary, finding a keyboardist to 
replace Brent turned out to be no easy task. After reaching out to 
almost a half-dozen musicians - a group that included Ian McLagan 
(Faces), Pete Sears (Jefferson Starship), Tim Gorman (KBC Band) and 
T Lavitz (Dixie Dregs) - the Dead were forced to cancel three Labor 
Day weekend shows at Shoreline when a replacement could not be 
found in time. It took until mid-August to decide on a permanent 
choice. “They kind of told me to keep it under my hat, but I knew it 
was going to get out, I was kind of bragging to some people,” said 
Vince Welnick of his selection. 

“Vince just jumped on it,” explains Mickey. “He’s a solid musician 
and doesn’t panic when we go out into the ‘zone.” 

Welnick, who once played in a Phoenix-area band called the 
Beans, had been playing keyboards with Todd Rundgren after 
spending 16 years in the Tubes (he was the one with the crazy hair 
and beard who always wore the dark sunglasses). 

In recalling how he got the job with the Dead, Vince said things 
happened quickly: “My wife Lorie called Mimi Mills, who worked for 
the Tubes a long time ago and was working for Bob Weir. She got me 
in touch with Bob, who said, ‘We are auditioning, Bruce is in the band 
playing piano. We need a synth guy who can sing high harmony,’ 
which I can do. 

“The first time I met Bobby and Jerry, I wanted to play with the 
band. I knew it wasn’t a question of bucks or fame. I went to the 
audition and met Mickey, Bill and Phil and they all had the same kind 
of thing about them. I realized that these were real people and that 
this could be a family kind of thing. I was totally sold at that point. I 
tried out and then spent two weeks sitting by the phone. I didn’t know 


how the audition went. Next thing you know, Bob Bralove is giving 
me tapes and telling me to check them out. I was amazed at the 
wealth of wonderful material. Simple yet complex and wonderful.” 


August 24, 1990: The band gathers with Welnick at Club Le Front 
to begin a week of intensive rehearsals. “My only concern was 
learning about 135 songs,” smiled Vince. 


September 7, 1990: At the Coliseum in Richfield, Ohio, Vince 
Welnick makes his debut with the Dead. Garcia introduces him to the 
crowd after a first-set “Bird Song.” 


Luck was with him this night. “We had just finished the 
soundcheck and one of the guys in the crew slid over to check my 
microphone,” revealed Welnick. “As soon as he sat down, the bench 
splintered into a thousand pieces. That would have been me on my 
first night out.” 

Using sheet music and pre-arranged setlists, Vince quickly found 
his way with the band. 

Well, almost. 

A few nights later, during the finale of a typically-rowdy 
Philadelphia show, after the band slammed home the “Sunshine 
Daydream” part of “Sugar Magnolia,” Welnick stood up, waved to the 
crowd, and began to exit the stage, thinking the song and set were 
over. He realized his gaffe and hustled back to his seat when he saw 

Garcia laughing at his mistake. 


September 14-20, 1990: A total of almost 110,000 tickets for six 
shows at Madison Square Garden held between the 14th and the 20th 
sell out in a mere 35 minutes, setting a Garden box office record. In 
Brent’s honor, the watermarks on the tickets sold for these shows 
through GDTS contain a different word from the title of the traditional 
folk song “He Was a Friend of Mine.” 


Late September, 1990: Without a Net, the Dead’s ninth and final live 
album, is released. The blistering two-disk set is dedicated to “Clifton 
Hanger,” the alias Brent Mydland used to check into hotels on the 
road. The LP rises to Number 43 on the Billboard album charts. 


Without a Net includes “Mississippi Half-Step Uptown Toodeloo,” 
an otherworldly “Eyes of the World” (recorded at the exalted March 
29, 1990 show featuring jazz saxophonist Branford Marsalis sitting in 
for part of the first set and for all of set two), and “Dear Mr. Fantasy,” 


which was added in honor of Brent. 


October and November, 1990: The band returns to Europe for 
an eleven-date tour, their final sojourn across the continent. The 
shows are highlighted by a return to Grugahalle in Essen and two 
outstanding performances: at the Centrum in Berlin on October 20 and 
at Wembley Arena in London on November 1. During the tour, 
Hornsby is on fire. 


December 8 and 9, 1990: Two shows in Tempe, Arizona serve as a 
special homecoming for Vince. “It was the best way to return to my 
hometown !” he said. “A lot of people from my family came out, it 
was quite a big deal. It was the biggest gig ’'d done down there and it 
felt really cool.” 


December 31, 1990: The band’s New Year’s Eve show is opened 
by the Branford Marsalis Quartet, who are joined by Hornsby for their 
entire set. 


Branford later sits in with the Dead for their second set, including 
an after-midnight ramble through “Not Fade Away” > “Eyes of the 
World” > “Dark Star.” Old friend Hamza El Din gets down and dirty 
with Mickey and Billy during the drum solo. 


April, 1991: GDM issues the first release in the From the Vault series 
- a three-CD recording of the August 13, 1975 show at the Great 
American Music Hall. On disk one, as Bill Graham introduces the Dead 
one by one, the opening riff to “Help on the Way” slowly builds 

in intensity behind him until finally erupting as he announces the 
band’s name ! 


June, 1991: Kitchen Sink Press publishes the first edition of Grateful 
Dead Comix, printed using soybean inks on recyclable papers. 


After the initial issue - featuring Dead songs set to illustrations 
drawn by Kitchen Sink artists who also happen to be fans of the band - 
sells 50,000 copies, publisher Denis Kitchen reveals, “Jerry is avid, 
he’s followed underground comix and wanted to do it for 20 years. 
When the band first made some money, he bought a complete set of 
EC Comics.” 

At the time of his death, Garcia’s comix and comic book collection 
was appraised at $30,000. 


September, 1991: Nine concerts held at the Garden between the 
8th and the 18th become a landmark figure in concert-industry 
history. Sales of 163,932 tickets (an average of 18,214 tickets sold per 
show) gross $3.7 million, then an unheard-of revenue amount. 
Concert industry magazine Pollstar goes on to crown the Dead as the 
top-grossing draw of 1991. 


December 31, 1991: After Jerry makes it clear to the rest of the 
band that from now on he’s going to be spending his winter holidays 
scuba diving somewhere tropical, the New Year’s Eve 1991 

gig becomes the Dead’s final New Year’s Eve performance. 


The move is one of the few concessions made by the band to cut 
back on the rigors of their perpetual touring. Eventually, the grind of 
the road took its toll, and not just on Garcia. The guitarist candidly 
acknowledged this in a 1991 interview: “We’re getting a little run 
down. Playing and touring can be labor intensive. There are times 
when you go onstage and it’s just plain hard to do, even though at its 
very worse there’s still something special about it. But in order to keep 
doing it, it has to be fun. And in order for it to be fun, it has to keep 
changing. We’ve been running on inertia for a time.” 


1992: Another video is added to the band’s catalog with the release 
of the Justin Kreutzmann- directed Backstage Pass, a 35-minute 
compilation taken from six live Dead performances that span every era 
of the band. 


June 25, 1992: An old friend, Steve Miller, opens several stadium 
shows during the summer 1992 tour, occasionally sitting in with the 
band. On June 25, in Miller’s hometown of Chicago, he guests with 
the Dead at Soldier Field on a fiery “Watchtower.” Blues legend 
James Cotton also makes several cameos on harp during the show, 
stepping out on “Good Morning, Little Schoolgirl,” “Love Light” and 
“Gloria.” 


Summer, 1992: Stonehenge, Ltd. launches the “J. Garcia” line, 
eight neckties inspired by Garcia’s paintings. The ties, with names like 
Nude, Fish and Erudite Gentleman, are introduced at 

the Bloomingdale’s on 59th Street and sell for $28.50 a pop. The name 
“J. Garcia” is deliberately chosen to differentiate the neck pieces from 
other Grateful Dead and Jerry Garcia merchandise. 


After President Bill Clinton, Vice President Al Gore and half of 


Congress begin to wear the ties, sales shoot through the roof. “We did 
ask Jerry about wearing one for an ad,” a Stonehenge spokesperson 
revealed. “He said, ‘It’s bad enough you want me to design them, now 
you want me to wear them ?’” 

During the summer of ‘92, Garcia was visited by Phil Lesh and Jill 
Lesh at his opulent Marin home. As they were being shown around the 
digs, Garcia stopped at a walk-in closet to proudly show the Leshes 
how much space it had. When he slid open the doors, the only items 
hanging inside the massive closet were a week’s worth of black T- 
shirts, each neatly draped on a hanger. 


August, 1992: The Lithuanian national basketball team participates 
in the Summer Olympics in Barcelona wearing tie-dyed T-shirts, 
created by Olympic sports artist Greg Speirs, as warmups. 


Sales of the “Slam Dunking Skullman” tie-dye, which the Dead 
promoted and sold through GDM, generated a profit of $450,000, 
which Speirs used to fund both the Lithuanian basketball team’s trip 
to the Olympics and a variety of children’s charities in Lithuania. 
Spurred by Speirs’ generosity and the resulting world-wide 
media attention and fan support, guard Sarunas Marciulionis led the 
Lithuanians to a bronze medal, which they proudly accepted at the 
medal ceremony wearing their tie-dyes. The entire saga is detailed in 
the 2012 film, The Other Dream Team, featuring interviews with 
Speirs, Marciulionis, Mickey Hart and Bill Walton. 


December, 1992: The Dead add the Beatles’ “Rain” and return 
“Here Comes Sunshine” (last played on February 23, 1974 at 
Winterland) to their live rotation. 


February 23, 1993: During the last night of a three-night Mardi 
Gras run at the Oakland Coliseum, jazz legend Ornette Coleman, who 
opened the show, joins the Dead for their closing segment. 

Earlier in the evening, Garcia, who had guested on the sax and 
trumpet great’s 1988 album, Virgin Beauty, sat in for the final number 
of Coleman’s set. 


At the Mardi Gras shows, the Dead introduce four new songs 
intended for what would have been their fourteenth studio LP. 
Included are a handful of Garcia-Hunter tunes: “Lazy River Road” and 
“Liberty” as well as the elegy “Days Between.” During the stand, Weir 
also breaks out the blues “Eternity” (co-written with Willie Dixon). 
Four other new songs, Garcia-Hunter’s “So Many Roads,” Lesh’s 


“Wave to the Wind,” Welnick’s hell-raiser “Way to Go Home,” which 
became an instant crowd pleaser, and Weir’s rollicking “Corrina” had 
already been debuted in February, 1992. (“Wave to the Wind” spends 
most of 1993 being worked on during pre-show soundchecks). Given 
the diversity of these tunes, and by adding Bobby’s shuffle “Easy 
Answers” (first played on June 5, 1993) as well as four other songs 
added in 1994 - “Matilda” (Garcia’s cover of the 1953 Harry Belafonte 
calypso hit); “Samba in the Rain,” a barnburner from Welnick; and “If 
the Shoe Fits” (a leaked studio version featured timeless acoustic 
guitar from Garcia) and “Childhood’s End,” a pair of rhetorical Lesh 
tunes - the band’s next album would have been a fun listen. However, 
after the dissolution of the Grateful Dead, the remaining members 
agreed that the recording sessions for this material were not up to par. 
Arista later released live versions of six of the tunes as part of the 
1999 retrospective So Many Roads (1965-1995), a five-disk collection 
that also includes an outtake of the Irish folk song “Whiskey in the 
Jar.” Add a polished version of that Celtic ditty to the dozen or so 
songs the band had been working on and they may have had another 
Top Ten album in their future. 


March, 1993: The Dead are invited to the White House by Vice 
President Al Gore. Barely inside the lobby, Garcia is mobbed by 
staffers looking to have their picture taken with him. That night, the 
band and their spouses attend a dinner at Al Gore and Tipper Gore’s 
home. 


April 1, 1993: With Phil’s two young sons - Brian and Grahame - 
watching from the side of the stage during an April Fool’s gig on Long 
Island, a Lesh imposter outfitted as a bass-playing Barney the Dinosaur 
“performs” in Lesh’s stead, to the utter joy of his children. Phil 

hides behind the stage, where he jams on “Iko Iko” with the rest of the 
band. 


Summer, 1993: Garcia becomes a frequent on-stage guest with 
Sting, who opens several shows on the Grateful Dead’s summer tour. 


September 22, 1993: At the Garden, Oakland-born tenor 
saxophonist David Murray sits in with the Dead for the first set-closer, 
“Bird Song,” and for all of set two. James Cotton joins Murray and 
the Dead for the “Throwing Stones” > “Love Light” one-two that 
concludes the second set. 


December, 1993: Volume one of the Dick’s Picks archival CD series 


- taken from a December 19, 1973 show in Tampa, Florida featuring 
“Here Comes Sunshine” - is issued. The series is curated by, and 
named in honor of, Dick Latvala, who was appointed Vault archivist 
in 1985, a role he dutifully fulfilled until his passing in August, 1999. 
(David Lemieux was named as Latvala’s replacement in September, 
1999). 


January 19, 1994: The Grateful Dead are inducted into the Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame. Bruce Hornsby delivers the induction speech. 
The ceremony is attended by all of the current members as well as 
Tom Constanten but Garcia doesn’t take the honor seriously enough to 
show up. In effigy, the band brings a life-size cardboard cutout of 
Jerry onstage with them. 


October 1, 1994: Bobby sports a pink muscle shirt and short-shorts 
while playing his pink Modulus guitar (once Dylan’s) during a Boston 
Garden show. Hard-nosed Bostonians ask each other if Halloween has 
come a month early. One is overheard saying, “This is outrageous 
than than the time he wore that black-and-purple Madonna tour shirt 
in ‘87 !” 


December 9, 1994: For an Oakland Coliseum show, Garcia and 
the rest of the band use teleprompters onstage for the first time, 
helping them to remember lyrics and their places in songs. 


June 15, 1995: The summer tour opens in Highgate, Vermont at 
the same location where the Dead had performed without incident for 
50,000 fans the summer before. An estimated 90,000 people show up 
this time, many unruly and without tickets. 


Scores of unconscious fans lie strewn about the grass and 
pavement of the Highgate site, some floundering on the ground like 
fish out of water, the result of their opiate use and inhalation of the 
automotive-grade nitrous oxide being sold in the parking lots. The 
infestation of the cut-throat merchandiser in the lots during the late 
‘80s and early ‘90s made nitrous oxide popular and heroin and other 
opiates as readily available as loose joints. During 1994 and 1995, 
several fans overdosed on heroin in the parking lots and inside Dead 
shows. 

On June 15, when opening act Bob Dylan takes the stage, 
thousands of people storm the performance area, tearing down fences 
and knocking over occupied porta potties. 

Two weeks later, before the start of an RFK Stadium show in D.C., 


several fans are struck by lightning. 
These events become a harbinger of what’s to come during the 
remainder of the 1995 summer tour. 


June 21, 1995: Although they play only 14 songs, the Grateful 
Dead perform their last great show. At the Knickerbocker, the band 
gets their game on early with “Loser” and a delicate, 15-minute “Row, 
Jimmy.” They open set two with a jaw-dropping 28-minute “Scarlet 
Begonias” > “Fire on the Mountain” before Jerry takes it home with a 
final, riveting “Morning Dew.” 


July 2, 1995: Prior to a show at the Deer Creek Music Center in 
Noblesville, Indiana, a death threat on Garcia’s life is called into 
police. 


For the concert, the houselights remain on while cops with bullet- 
proof vests hidden beneath tie-dyed shirts sit in the front rows. 
Security guards assigned to defend the outer perimeter against 
gatecrashers are repositioned near the stage. With the security on the 
lawn sections undermanned, thousands of ticketless people charge the 
walls, overrunning both the police and the guards, and stampede 
down the lawn. 

Onstage, the Dead have just finished playing Robbie Robertson’s 
“Broken Arrow” and are in the middle of Dylan’s “Desolation Row” 
when the carnage, due to the houselights, becomes visible. As if 
simultaneously realizing they’re experiencing a bad acid trip, their 
playing momentarily falls out of synch. Bodies, like lava flowing down 
a mountainside, come pouring off the hills and into the amphitheater 
before a stunned band and audience. 

The next night, Deadheads are heart-broken when they arrive at 
the venue to find a wooden sign propped up against a garbage can 
with a spray-painted message informing them the July 3 show has 
been canceled. 


July 5, 1995: As the band plays at an amphitheater outside St. 
Louis, hundreds of fans gather on top of and beneath a nearby 
pavilion during a rainstorm. When the structure collapses, 150 people 
are injured, some critically. 


July 9, 1995: In a foreshadowing of sorts, Lesh sings three songs in 
a single show - a rarity - and Weir adds a half-dozen. Jerry sings just 
six songs. For the show, Garcia plays the Rosebud guitar, which was 
plagued by technical problems all night; in a simple twist of fate, 


he grabs Tiger for “Box of Rain,” making it the last guitar he plays 
onstage with the Dead. 


The Grateful Dead are able to put aside the fan distractions and 
play two Spartan shows at Soldier Field on July 8 and 9. The second, 
their final, is highlighted by a first-set “Cumberland Blues” and a set 
two-opener of “Shakedown Street.” A post-“space” “Unbroken Chain” 
and a double-encore of “Black Muddy River” > “Box of Rain” 
complete the show. Phil adds his tune on the spur-of-the-moment 
because he doesn’t want the tour to end on a somber note. After the 
gig, as the Jimi Hendrix version of “The Star Spangled Banner” plays 
over the PA, the Dead - Garcia with a smile across his face - gather 
outside the stadium to watch the fireworks. 

For the five core members, it’s their last moment together as a 
band in what had been a lifetime of joy, music and friendship. 
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Sing Me Back Home 


Garcia was celebrated during a memorial inside St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church in Belvedere on August 12, 1995. The service, which 
was marred by the boorish behavior of Deborah Koons, was attended 
by Bob Dylan and Bill Walton. Jerry was eulogized by his daughter 
Annabelle, Robert Hunter, Ken Kesey, Steve Parish and Phil Lesh 
before long-time friend, bandmate and collaborator David Grisman 
played a solemn “Amazing Grace” on the mandolin. The attendees 
then spontaneously rose and gave Garcia a standing ovation. 

At a Polo Field memorial on August 13, Annabelle Garcia thanked 
Deadheads, smiling as she said, “We love each and every one of you 
because you put us through college, and we didn’t have to work at 
Dairy Queen !” 

Garcia’s cremated remains were scattered in the Ganges River in 
India and in the San Francisco Bay. 

Koon’s lack of decorum also marred the San Francisco Bay service; 
she refused to allow Carolyn Adams and Jerry’s daughters onto the 
boat, which resulted in several people stepping off it. At sea, Koons 
was so disruptive that Garcia’s ashes were mistakenly cast into the 
wind, ironically blowing back into her face and, sadly, onto the side of 
the vessel, from which Rock Scully wiped them off with a napkin. 
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The forlorn words of Merle Haggard’s country ballad gracefully 
tumble from Jerry: 


Warden led the prisoner down the hallway 
to his doom 
I stood up to say goodbye like all the rest 
And I heard him tell the warden just before 
he reached my cell 
Let my guitar-playing friend sing my request 


1995 through 2013 ultimately brought both rebirth and the promise 
of greater things to come for the remaining members of the Grateful 
Dead. The road wasn’t easy, however. Just hours after RatDog made 
their debut at the Central Park Summerstage on August 8, 1995, 
Garcia’s death was announced. A shaken Weir, in Hampton Beach, 
New Hampshire for the next night’s RatDog show, held a press 
conference and spoke lovingly of his dear friend. He also announced 
that night’s RatDog show would go on as scheduled. The band’s 
double-encore: the Matt Kelly/ Kingfish song “Every Little Light” and 
“Knocking on Heaven’s Door.” 

After Jerry’s passing, Vince Welnick fell into a deep depression, 
exacerbated by a dual diagnosis of throat cancer (which went into 
remission) and emphysema. While on tour with RatDog in December, 
1995, Welnick ingested a large quantity of Valium and attempted 
suicide on the band’s tour bus. With the exception of a three-night 
appearance alongside Weir and Lesh with the San Francisco 
Symphony in June, 1996, a Phil Lesh and Friends show in March, 
1998, and a tour with the Mickey Hart Band in 1998, the incident, 
and the resulting deepening of Vince’s depression, all but ruled him 
out of subsequent Grateful Dead off-shoot bands as well as all future 
configurations of the Grateful Dead. After he failed to receive an 
invitation to a GDP-staged concert at 

Alpine Valley in East Troy, Wisconsin during the summer of 2002 
that was billed as “Terrapin Station - A Grateful Dead Family 
Reunion,” Welnick arrived at the venue on his own (he was scheduled 
to perform nearby as a solo artist). Vince was turned away at the door 
by the show’s organizers and dejectedly left the site. 

The rebuff at the “Family Reunion” was devastating to Welnick, 
who could not reconcile how an event advertised as “featuring the 
surviving members of the Grateful Dead” could not include him. Faced 
with myriad issues, Welnick began to slowly lose his battle with 
depression. On May 24, 2006, he posted a final note on his website, 
which read, in part, “More than ever, the world needs love and the 
Grateful Dead ! Love, Vince.” On the morning of June 2, 2006, on a 
hill overlooking his Sonoma County home, Welnick took his life at age 
55. 

The terms of a contract for a “Vince Welnick and Friends” tour 
were admirably fulfilled by long-time Dead ally Tom Constanten, who 
played Vince tunes and a nightly take on “He Was a Friend of Mine” 
in memorandum. 


October, 1995: A tepid Bob Weir joins Bruce Hornsby onstage at 
the Manhattan Center on 34th Street for the taping of the Hornsby 
video One Night in Manhattan (1996). 


This is the first significant performance by a Grateful Dead band 
member since Garcia’s death, and Weir is tentative as he plays the 
introductory chords to “Jack Straw.” Barely one-third of the way 
through the song, his nerves get the better of him and another take is 
required. On the second run through, with Hornsby handling Jerry’s 
vocal lines, the song blows up. In its aftermath rises the first 
indication that the magic of the Dead’s music can be brought to life 
again, and that the “Mysterious Creature” can still be enticed from her 
palatial hideaway. 


Summers, 1996 and 1997: The Furthur Festival, held during the 
summers of 1996 and 1997, becomes the first organized effort by the 
remaining members of the Grateful Dead to test the road waters. 


RatDog, Mickey Hart’s Mystery Box, and Bruce Hornsby and the 
Range share bills with acts such as Los Lobos, the Black Crowes and 
the seminal jamband moe. for shows that culminate with supergroup 
finales. 

Although the spark that made the Grateful Dead ignite is only set 
on fire occasionally during these show-ending jams, two things do 
become abundantly clear as a result of the Furthur Festival tours: the 
Deadheads are eager to gather again and willing to support the music 
as it morphs. 


September, 1997: GDM releases Terrapin Station, a limited-edition 
three-CD set of the March 15, 1990 gig at the Capital Centre in D.C. 
that served as Phil’s 50th birthday bash. The CD is part of an initiative 
to raise revenue for a Grateful Dead museum named Terrapin Station. 
But plans for the museum have to be scrapped when financing for the 
project falls through. 


Summer, 1998: The first post-Garcia incarnation of the Grateful 
Dead debut as the Other Ones, featuring Lesh, Weir, Hart and Bruce 
Hornsby, and successfully tour into the fall. A live two-disk set, The 
Strange Remain, culled from the jaunt, is released in 1999. 


While the Grateful Dead had a total of eleven performing members 
in their thirty-year history, there were fourteen different musicians in 
the Other Ones during the band’s five-year tenure, including a 
carousel at lead guitar, where four guitarists (Steve Kimock, RatDog’s 
Mark Karan, Jimmy Herring of the Aquarium Rescue Unit, and blues 
gunslinger Susan Tedeschi) all tried with varying degrees of success to 


step into the role. As Garcia once remarked to the band after they had 


threatened to boost him, “And who are you going to get to replace me 
Oe 


September, 1998: Phil suffers an internal hemorrhage, the result of 
a chronic hepatitis C infection he was first diagnosed with in March, 
1998. He undergoes a liver transplant in late 1998. Once recovered, 
Lesh becomes a ceaseless advocate for registering people as organ 
donors. After his concerts, he honors the life and spirit of Cody, the 
young man whose liver he received, by telling fans to “turn to 
someone that you love, and loves you, and knows you well, and say, 
‘Hey, if anything ever happens to me, I want to be an organ donor.” 


April 15 and 16, 1999: Phil Lesh and Friends, which feature a 
rotating company of players, scorch the Warfield. Trey Anastasio and 
keyboardist Page McConnell of Phish headline this cast. On the 15th, a 
titanic “Viola Lee Blues” lures the Mysterious Creature out of a winter 
hibernation. 


October 29, 1999: Only days into a Phil Lesh and Friends tour 
opening arena gigs for Dylan, Steve Kimock posts a note (“I ain’t 
gonna work on Maggie’s farm no more”) on his website and quits 
the band. Phil adds young gun Derek Trucks to Paul Barrere and Bill 
Payne of Little Feat. 


June, 2000: The initial offering in the Dead’s View from the Vault 
DVD series is a July 8, 1990 show from Pittsburgh featuring this rare 
reversal: “Eyes of the World” > “Estimated Prophet.” 


Summer, 2000: After Phil drops out, Bill Kreutzmann and bassist 
Alphonso Johnson join the Other Ones. Lesh’s departure is prompted 
by both his health concerns as well as a public falling-out with Weir, 
Kreutzmann and Hart over a venture capital plan to fund a 
corporation using “the Vault” (the Grateful Dead’s library of their live 
recordings) as collateral. 


Each side staunchly defends their position on how to best leverage 
the Vault to maximize future earnings in ways that are often less than 
dignifying. It isn’t until 2006, when the four remaining members of 
the Grateful Dead sign a ten-year licensing agreement with Rhino 
Entertainment, that the issue is finally laid to rest. (The deal grants 
Rhino the right to manage the band’s business interests and to market 
and distribute both the Vault and their merchandise but allows the 


Grateful Dead to retain creative control and ownership of the Vault as 
well as all of their trademarks and copyrighted materials). 

Another divisive issue surfaces in 2001 when Weir, Kreutzmann, 
Hart and GDP contest Garcia’s will. They argue that two guitars - Wolf 
and Tiger (both bequeathed to Doug Irwin) - are the Dead’s property, 
since the band paid for them. After Lesh comes out on Irwin’s side, the 
matter has to be settled in court, where both guitars are awarded to 
Irwin, who auctions them in 2002 to finance a guitar workshop. With 
commissions, Tiger sells to Indianapolis Colts’ owner Jim Irsay for 
$957,500 while Wolf sells to Hyatt-family heir and Sonia Dada band 
member Dan Pritzker for $789,500. The combined sale of $1.74 
million sets an auction record. 


June 6, 2001: The Crusader Rabbit Stealth Band becomes the first 
Grateful Dead off-shoot band to feature Weir and Lesh as its frontmen. 
The group performs a gig at the Sweetwater Saloon in Mill Valley. 
Guitarist Jimmy Herring, drummer John Molo (Bruce Hornsby and the 
Range) and keyboardist Rob Barraco (Zen Tricksters) round out the 
lineup. 


December 3, 2001: People magazine profiles the tawdry legal 
wrangling over Garcia’s $10 million estate. John Barlow is quoted in 
the piece as saying, “Jerry would have been ashamed.” 


The article details the very public legal battle that Garcia’s four 
daughters, Sunshine Kesey, and his brother Tiff (six of the seven heirs 
named in the will) are waging against the seventh heir - Deborah 
Koons. 


May 21, 2002: There and Back Again, from Phil Lesh and Friends, 
becomes Phil’s second studio “solo” album. The friends include 
guitarists Jimmy Herring and Warren Haynes (Allman Brothers Band 
and Gov’t Mule), John Molo and Rob Barraco. The terrific LP features 
the Hunter-Lesh composition “No More Do I” and Haynes’ Garcia 
tribute, “Patchwork Quilt.” 


Spring, 2002: Hornsby turns down a one million-dollar bonus to 
tour with the Other Ones, who hit the road without him. The bill’s 
opening act is an exquisite solo acoustic Robert Hunter. 


This configuration of the Other Ones features all four core 
members playing together for the first time since 1995. The band also 
includes guitarists Jimmy Herring and Susan Tedeschi as well as 


keyboardists Rob Barraco and the super-talented Jeff Chimenti 
(RatDog). 


February 14, 2003: Hart, Weir, Kreutzmann and Lesh form “the 
Dead,” who play their first show at the Warfield Theatre. The group 
also includes Barraco, Chimenti, Herring and Joan Osborne, who 
balances her angelic voice and heavenly good looks with a barroom 
bravado. 


Summer, 2004: The Dead regroup without Barraco and Osborne for 
the three-month “Wave that Flag” summer tour and a brief autumn 
tour. Warren Haynes and his soulful voice - at times, so reminiscent of 
Brent’s - is brought on board as a third guitarist. 


For the next four years, as Haynes gigs with the Allman Brothers 
and Gov’t Mule and Weir and Lesh tour and develop their side projects 
RatDog and Phil Lesh and Friends, the Dead remain dormant. 


November, 2005: After 5,200 fans sound off by signing an online 
petition, the Grateful Dead organization, which had ordered the non- 
profit file-sharing website www.Archive.org to take down the band’s 
shows from its site, reverses field and allows the site to continue to 
post the gigs. 


January 4, 2007: Weir, Hart, Hornsby, Haynes and Phish bassist 
Mike Gordon serve as the “house band” for a fundraiser in D.C. for 
new House Speaker Nancy Pelosi. A ticketless Deadhead with a 
“Miracle” sign outside the $1,000 a ticket soirée is snuck in by a kind 
Dem staffer. 


December 1, 2007: Pro golfer Bryan Saltus of Costa Mesa, 
California, a veteran of 153 Grateful Dead concerts, fires a final round 
five-under par 67 to win the inaugural Cambodian Open. 

Saltus dedicates the Asian Tour win to “the Grateful Dead, as they 
have inspired me all the way.” 


April, 2008: The Grateful Dead organization donates the band’s 
archives to the Special Collections Library at the University of 
California at Santa Cruz. The donated items include posters, band 
memos, Deadhead gifts and fan mail, and skeletons from the “Touch 
of Grey” video. 


Among the most-highly prized pieces are framed photos from 


photographer Herb Greene, whose lens brilliantly captured the Dead 
throughout their career. At a press conference announcing the move, 
Mickey com- ments, “The love affair that the fans had with us - and 
we had with them - is all contained in these archives.” 


October 13, 2008: Four years after their last gig, the Dead reunite 
without Jimmy Herring, who has joined Widespread Panic in the 
interim, for a “Change Rocks” show at Penn State University 

in support of the Barack Obama presidential campaign. Although Weir 
is nursing a set of bruised ribs, the six-piece is spot on and the 
Mysterious Creature out in full force. 


The Dead announce they will tour in 2009 and work extensively in 
rehearsals with Haynes, videos of which are posted on Dead.net. The 
band fine tunes 160 songs, including a host of backshed cuts (“Till 
the Morning Comes” and “Easy Wind”) and tours to acclaim 
throughout the spring and summer of 2009. 


January 20, 2009: The Dead play two sets at the Mid-Atlantic 
Inaugural Ball in D.C. for President Barack Obama, the 44th president 
and first African-American president of the United States. 


February 8, 2009: Global Drum Project, from Mickey Hart, Zakir 
Hussain, Sikuri Adepoju and Giovanni Hidalgo, wins the Grammy for 
Best Contemporary World Music Album. It’s the second Grammy in 
the World Music category for Mickey, who also won in 1991 for Planet 
Drum. 


April 25, 2009: At a sold-out Garden, the Dead perform one of the 
most-highly anticipated shows of the post-Garcia era. Weir, Lesh and 
Haynes lead a moving fan sing-along on “He’s Gone.” 


July 4, 2009: The Dead’s summer tour is topped off by a triumphant 
Fourth of July headlining show at the Rothbury Festival in Michigan 
that ends with a gallant “Morning Dew” sung by Weir. 


Both the show and the tour affirm that, at long last, here is a 
combination of post-Garcia musicians worth nurturing. But as was 
often the case with the Grateful Dead - sometimes the result of a 
quirky hand of fate, other times the result of their own missteps - just 
as things began to look promising, the Dead unexpectedly call it quits. 


September 18-20, 2009: In Oakland, Weir and Lesh, surrounded by 


gifted young musicians, debut Furthur: Jeff Chimenti; up-and-coming 
guitarist and vocalist John Kadlecik (Dark Star Orchestra), a vet of 
more than fifty Grateful Dead concerts and the best-suited lead 
guitarist of the post-Garcia era, and drummers Joe Russo (Benevento/ 
Russo Duo) and Jay Lane (RatDog). 


Despite losing Lane in March, 2010, Furthur hasn’t skipped a beat. 
When the group hosts a three-day Furthur Festival in Calaveres 
County on May 28-30, 2010 to perform six different Grateful Dead 
albums, vocalist Jeff Pehrson is brought on to complement Sunshine 
Becker - added in December, 2009 - on background vocals. 


August 6, 2010: Following a Phish show at Shoreline, Mike Gordon 
and Phish drummer Jon Fishman guest with Kreutzmann’s 7 Walkers 
at the Great American Music Hall. 


November 2, 2010: 7 Walkers, co-founded by Kreutzmann and 
guitarist Papa Mali in 2009, release their eponymously-titled debut, 
featuring several songs penned with lyricist Robert Hunter. 


Late in 2010, Mickey and Billy announce plans to take the Rhythm 
Devils on the road in 2011, but the band plays just one gig during the 
year - at the annual Gathering of the Vibes festival in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


March 4, 2011: At the Orpheum Theatre in Boston, Furthur open 
their spring tour with “Come Together.” The next night, they play 
“Something” as their second song, and “Maxwell’s Silver Hammer” as 
their third song on night three, until completing all of the Beatles’ 
Abbey Road. 


October 30, 2011: Weir and Hart guest with 7 Walkers, the first 
time Bobby and Billy appear together on the same stage in two-and-a- 
half years, or since the Rothbury Festival show. 


February, 2012: Tape archivist David Lemieux issues the first 
release in his Dave’s Picks series - a May 25, 1977 gig at The Mosque 
in Richmond, Virginia that features a wicked “Loser.” 


March, 2012: Phil opens Terrapin Crossroads, a San Rafael 
restaurant with a 400-seat music hall. “It takes me back to the 
Carousel Ballroom or the Avalon or the Fillmore,” he wistfully says. 


April 20, 2012: Rhino debuts the interactive online video game 
Grateful Dead Game - The Epic Tour. 


June 26, 2012: Rooster Rag, Little Feat’s 15th studio album, hits 
record store shelves. The LP contains four songs (including the title 
track) co-written by Bill Payne and Robert Hunter. 


July 14, 2012: Furthur open a Coney Island tryst with “Shakedown 
Street” > “Alligator” and proceed to play nearly all of Anthem of the 
Sun across the course of the balmy summer evening. 


September 23, 2012: Starting with “Samson and Delilah,” the first 
letter of the first 15 songs played by Furthur at a Red Rocks show 
combine to spell out STEAL YOUR FACE. 


October 26-28, 2012: The Everyone Orchestra, featuring Matt 
Butler, John Kadlecik and Jon Fishman, rock Sullivan Hall in 
Manhattan, gigs highlighted by a cover of Phish’s “Fast Enough for 
You.” 


November 16, 2012: At the refurbished Capitol Theatre in Port 
Chester, owner and impresario Peter Shapiro presents Phil Lesh and 
Friends, who go old school and pull out Gordon Lightfoot’s 

“Early Mornin’ Rain” (recorded by the Warlocks during the Emergency 
Crew sessions in 1965). 


January 16-19, 2013: A year after Weir becomes a major investor 
in the renamed and restyled Sweetwater Music Hall (capacity 300), 
Furthur jump-start 2013 with four stellar gigs at Ace’s place. 


March 3 and 4, 2013: The RatDog Quartet - singer-guitarist 
Jonathan Wilson and RatDog vets Weir, Lane and bassist Robin 
Sylvester - debut at the Sweetwater. A solo Bobby opens up each 
night. 


April 15-25, 2013: The first four shows of a nine-night residency 
by Furthur at the Capitol in Port Chester unfold as the events of the 
Boston Marathon tragedy play out. Late in set two on April 25, Weir 
takes a tumble and re-injures a shoulder, forcing the band to finish 
without him. 


June 9, 2013: A rejuvenated Bobby opens a solo set at the 
Sweetwater with an apropos “Easy to Slip.” 


July 19, 2013: More than 600 miles apart, curiously both Furthur 
(in upstate New York) and Phish (in Chicago) have to end gigs early in 
their second sets due to approaching lightning storms. 


August 1, 2013: The San Francisco Orchestra, featuring Warren 
Haynes, performs a “Jerry Garcia Symphonic Celebration.” For the 
night, Dan Pritzker loans the Wolf to Warren. 


August 13, 2013: On the Mickey Hart Band’s second LP, 
Superorganism, the drummer uses an electroencephalographic (EEG) 
cap to read his brain wave signals, which he reimagines as music. 


September 6, 7 and 8, 2013: At the Lockn’ Music Festival in 
Virginia, Furthur jam with Zac Brown on “Tennessee Jed” on the 6th 
and play Workingman’s Dead on the 7th, with Trey guesting on “Casey 
Jones.” 


September 22, 2013: Branford Marsalis joins Furthur at Red Rocks 
for set two, which ends with “Morning Dew.” 


September 26, 2013: The erstwhile Robert Hunter kicks off his 
first tour in ten years with a Long Island show. 


Fall, 2013: Furthur announce they’re taking a break for the rest of 
2014 following four gigs in Riviera Maya, Mexico, held between 
January 20-24, 2014 as part of a Paradise Waits fan junket. 


November 4, 2013: Phil Lesh unveils a deal with promoter Peter 
Shapiro to play 45 shows during 2014 at Shapiro venues, including 30 
at the Capitol. “The future looks really exciting,” says Phil. 


April 23, 2014: As part of the Tribeca Film Festival, the acclaimed 
Mike Fleiss documentary The Other One: The Long, Strange Trip of Bob 
Weir opens at Manhattan Community College. 


August 2, 2014: The Disco Biscuits, featuring Mickey and Billy, 
open with the Biscos’ “Story of the World” at the Vibes festival and 
kill it on “The Other One” > “Shakedown Street.” 


The integrity and magic of the Grateful Dead’s music, and the joy 
of the Deadheads, is still being conjured nightly by Furthur, RatDog, 
Phil Lesh and Friends, the Mickey Hart Band, 7 Walkers, Hornsby, 
Hunter, TC, Barlow and Donna. As for the Mysterious Creature, she 
continues to turn up at gigs by the aforementioned as well as at shows 
by Mason’s children: Phish, moe., Widespread Panic, String Cheese 
Incident, Umphrey’s McGee, Railroad Earth, Disco Biscuits, Tea Leaf 
Green, Galactic, Moonalice, Jackie Greene, Jason Crosby, the 
Fundimensionals ... 


Like a surfer atop the chicane of a cresting wave, about to board 
into the sunset, Garcia bids adieu: 


Sing me back home, a song I used to hear, and turn back the years 


Walking along Shakedown Street, you take a peek at DeadBase 
before excitedly telling Luci, “They haven’t played ‘Sing Me Back 
Home’ since a ‘73 show in Buffalo !” She doesn’t seem to mind your 
compulsiveness. “If I recall, set two was the bomb,” she says. “Began 
with an absurd ‘Playing’ followed by ‘Back Home.’” 

Your eyes scurry back to DeadBase. “Wow ! You’re good. You 
doing anything next Friday ?” 

“No plans,” she says, too cool to bluff. “Here’s my number.” Yes !! 
you happily think. 

Out on the street, you hail a livery. A ‘50 Cadillac Sedan pulls to 
the curb. You hold the door open so Luci can safely jump inside, 
where she uninhibitedly extracts a second monstrous doobie from her 
purse. Instinctively, you reach for a light but drop the pack like a 
third-string tailback fumbling the football. As you pick up your 
matches and close the door, you have one of those flashes: You’ve 
been here before, been here before ... 


Dedicated with love to the fond memory of: 


Paul M. Fiori 
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